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AT  a  time,  when  the  ftudy  of  natural  hiftory  feetos 
to  revive  in  Europe;  and  the  pens  of  feveral  il- 
lyftrious  foreigners  have  been  employed  in  enu- 
merating the  productions  of  their  refpeftive  countries,  we 
are  unwilling  that  our  own  ifland  fhould  remain  infenfible 
to  its  particular  advantages ;  we  are  defirous  of  diverting 
the  aftonifhment  of  otrr  countrymen  at  the  gifts  of  nature 
beftowed  on  other  kingdoms,  to  a  contemplation  of  thofe 
with  which  (at  left  with  equal  bounty)  £he  has  enriched 
our  own. 

A  judicious  Foreigner  has  well  remarked,  that  an  Englijh- 
man  is  excufable  fhould  he  be  ignorant  of  the  papal  hiftory, 
where  it  does  not  relate  to  threat  Britain  5  but  inexcufable 
fhould  he  negled  inquiries  into  the  origin  of  parlements> 
the  limitation  of  the  royal  prerogative,  and  the  gradual  de- 
viation from  the  feodal  to  the  prefent  fyftem  of  government; 
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The  obfervation  is  certainly  juft,  and  the  application  ap- 
pears too  obvious  to  be  pointed  out ;  yet  the  generality  of 
mankind  can  reft  contented  with  ignorance  of  their  native 
foil,  while  a  paffion  for  novelty  attracts  them  to  a  fuperficial 
examination  of  the  wonders  of  Mexico ,  or  "Japan ;  but  diefe 
fliould  be  told,  that  fuch  a  paffion  is  a  fure  criterion  of  a 
weak  judgement:  utility,  truth  and  certainty,  (hould  alone 
be  the  point  at  which  fcience  fhould  aim ;  and  what  know- 
ledge can  be  more  ufeful  than  of  thofe  objedts  with  which 
we  are  moft  intimately  connected  ?  and  where  can  we  reafon 
with  greater  certainty  on  fuch  points,  than  in  our  own 
country,  where  a  conftant  recourfe  may  be  had  to  the  Ipe- 
cimen  of  what  we  have  under  confideration  ?  But  thefe, 
and  many  other  arguments  for  examining  into'the  produc- 
tions of  our  own  ifland,  may  here  be  waved,  as  the  admi- 
rable LINNAEUS  has  difplayed  them  at  large  in  an  ora- 
tion *,  which  for  mafterly  reafoning,  and  happy  ingenuity, 
may  vie  with  the  beft  compofitions. 

Yet,  as  that  great  naturalift  has,  in  the  fame  tradt,  pub- 
lifhed  an  eulogium  on  Sweden ;  and  as  an  incitement  to  his 
countrymen  to  apply  themfelves  to  the  ftudy  of  nature, 
enumerated  the  natural  productions  of  that  kingdom ;  we 
fhall  here  attempt  a  parallel,  and  point  out  to  the  Britijh 
reader,  his  native  riches  \  many  of  which  were  probably 
unknown  to  him,  or  perhaps  flightly  regarded. 

•  Jmans  Acad,  Tom.  II.  p.  409.  Stillitigflct? s  SweMJb  Trails,  Tr.  k 
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Do  the  heights  of  TorJ&urg,  or  Swucku,  afford  more  in- 
ftru&ion  to  the  naturalift  than  the  mountains  oiCumberlandy 
or  Caernarvon/hire  t  whofe  fides  are  covered  with  a  rich 
variety  of  uncommon  vegetables,  while  their  bowels  are 
replete  with  the  moil  ufeful  minerals.  The  Derby/hire 
hills,  abounding  in  all  the  magnificence  of  caves  and  cliffs  * 
the  mountains  of  Kerry,  and  that  furprizing  harbour  the 
Buffers  of  Buchan  *,  may  well  be  oppofed  to  the  rocks  of 
Blackulla,  or  the  caverns  of  Skiula.  Sweden  can  no  where 
produce  a  parallel  to  that  happy  combination  of  grandeur 
and  beauty  in  Kefwick  -f-  vale,  or  Killarny  %  hke ;  nor  can 
Europe  fhew  a%natural  wonder  equal  to  the  Giant's  Caufeway; 
in  the  north  of  Ireland. 

The  excellence  and  number  of  our  fprings  (whether 
medicinal  or  incrufting)  are  well  known  to  common  in- 
quirers. 

Our  minerals  are  as  great  in  quantity,  as  rich  In  quality ; 
of  gold,  indeed,  we  cannot  produce  many  fpecimens,  yet 
fufficient  to  (hew  that  it  is  found  in  this  ifland  § ;  but  filver 

•  Between  Aberdeen  and  Peterhead* 

f  In  Cumberland. 

J  In  the  county  of  Kerry. 

§  That  our  country  produces  gold,  appears  in  Dr.  Borla/e's  Hiflory  ofCornwa/f, 
p.  214.  So  late  as  the  year  1753*  feveral  pieces  were  found  in  what  the  miners 
tdliflredm  tin  ;  one  fpecimen  was  as  thick  as  a  goofe  quill;  others  weighed  tt> 
the  value  of  feventeen  millings,  twenty-feven  ihillings,  and  another  even  to  the 
value  of  three  guineas. 
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is  found  in  great  abundance  in  our  lead  ores,  and  veins  of 
native  filver  in  the  copper  ore  of  Muckrus,  on  the  lake  of 
Killarny.  The  haematites  iron  ores  of  Cumberland,  and  the 
beautiful  columnar  iron  ores  of  the  foreft  of  Dean,  are  fuf* 
ficient  to  difplay  our  riches  in  that  ufeful  commodity.  No 
country  produces  fo  great  a  quantity  of  tin  as  Cornwall} 
and  that  county,  and  feveral  others  in  the  north  have  been 
long  noted  for  their  inexhaustible  veins  of  copper ;  nor  left 
famous  are  the  lead  mines  of  Derbyjbire,  Cardigan/hire  and 
Flintjhire,  which  have  been  worked  for  ages,  yet  (hew  no 
£gn  of  the  decline  of  their  (lores. 

In  all  thefe,  nature  fports  with  great  luxuriancy;  the 
cryftallized  lead  ore  of  Tralee*,  the  fibrous  lead  ore  of 
Tipperary,  the  laminated  lead  ore  of  Lord  Hopt&uns  mines; 
the  cryftalized  tins,  and  the  figured  ores  of  Zini,  are  equally 
noted  for  their  elegance,  fcarcity,  and  richnefs. 

The  ore  of  Zinky  or  Lapis  Calaminaris,  is  found  in  vaft 
quantities  in  the  counties  of  Somerfet  and  Flint;  while 
Hack  lead  or  wadd,  a  fubftance  fcarce  known  in  other  king- 
doms, abounds  in  the  mountains  of  Cumberland. 

To  the  Swedijh  Petroleum,  we  may  oppofe  the  Well  at 
Pitchford,  and  that  of  St.  Catherines  near  Edinburgh. 
Our  amber  and  our  jet,  together  with  our  inexhauftible 
ftrata  of  coal  found  in  fo  many  parts  of  this  kingdom,  will, 

•  In  the  county  of  forty. 
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hi  the  article  of  bitumens,  give  us  the  fuperiority  over  thefe. 
fo  much  boafted  productions  of  Sweden. 

To  avoid  a  tedious  enumeration,  we  fhall  only  mention 
our  wonderful  mines  of  rock  fait ;  our  allum  and  our  vitriol 
works  >  our  various  marbles,  alabafters,  and  ftones ;  our 
moft  excellent  clays  and  earths  * ;  all  which  articles,  and 
many  more  unnoted  here,  might  have  furnifhed  us  with  aa 
ample  field  for  pahegyric. 

Qur  botanical  productions  are  not  lefs  abundant ;  but  the. 
works  of  Ray,  which  have  lately  been  much  enlarged  and 
methodized,  according  to  the  Linnaan  fyftem,  by  the  in- 
genious Mr.  Hud/on,  in  his  Flora  AngUca>  are  a  fufficient 
difplay  of  our  vegetable  riches. 

Our  Zoology  would  be  a  copious  fubjedt  to  enlarge  onj 
but  the  work  in  hand  reftrains  us  from  anticipating  our 
reader's  curiofity.  We  might  expatiate  on  the  clouds  of 
So/and  geefc  which  breed  on  the  Bafi  ijland,  or  Puffins  on. 
that  of  Priefibolme  :  on  our  fiih*  and  other  marine  animals ; 
on  our  infeCts,  and  the  various  other  fenfitive  productions 
of  this  kingdom ;  but  we  forbear  a  parade  of  ufelefs  decla- 
mation, and  fhall  only  add,  that  as  few  countries  receive 
more  advantages  from  their  natural  breed  of  quadrupeds, 

•  If  the  inquUtive  reader  is  defiroos  of  a  farther  accoint  of  the  number  and 
excellence  of  our  fubterraneous  productions,  we  refer  him  to  the  learned  Dr. 
VMimtJ'i  Catalogue  of  the  frglijb  F<$k>  l*nd<m  1729,  particularly  to  p.  5. 
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unmixed  with  any  beaft  that  preys  on  man,  fo,  few  can 
boaft  a  greater  variety  of  birds,  whether  local,  or  migra- 
tory. 

This  is  a  general  view  of  the  natural  hiftory  of  our  own 
country ;  why  then  fhould  we  negledt  inquiring  into  the 
various  benefits  that  refult  from  thefe  inftances  of  the  wif- 
dom  of  our  Creator,  which  his  divine  munificence  has  fo 
liberally,  and  fo  immediately  placed  before  us  ?  Such  a 
negleft  is  certainly  highly  to  be  blamed,  for  (to  exprefs 
ourfelves  in  the  words  of  an  eminent  writer)  "  the  Creator 
"  did  not  beftow  fo  much  curiofity,  and  workmanship  on 
if  his  creatures,  to  be  looked  on  with  a  carelefs  incurious 
"  eye,  efpecially  to  have  them  flighted  or  contemned;  but 
"  to  be  admired  by  the  rational  part  of  the  world,  to  mag- 
"  nify  his  own  power  to  all  the  world,  and  the  ages  there- 
"  of;  and  fince  the  works  of  the  creation  are  all  of  them 
"  fo  many  demonftrations  of  the  infinite  wifdom  and  power 
"  of  God,  they  may  ferve  to  us,  as  fo  many  arguments, 
"  exciting  us  to  a  conftant  fear  of  the  Deity,  and  a  fteady 
"  and  hearty  oBedience  to  all  his  laws."  * 

Much  might  be  added  to  this  fubjeft,  if  confidered  in  a 
theological  light ;  but  fince  the  writings  of  Boyle,  Ray,  and 
Derham,  fully  prove  that  the  ftudy  of  natural  hiftory  en-  ■ 
«     forces  the  theory  of  religion  and  pradtice  of  morality,  we 

•  Dcrhamy%  Phyf.  Theol.  Book  XL  c.  24. 
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bad  better  refer  tor  their  works  in  general,  than  mangle 
them  by  imperfeft  quotations. 

To  exalt  ofcr  veneration  towards  the  Almighty,  is  the 
principal  end  of  this  ftiblime  fcience ;  and  next  to  that,  the 
various  benefits  refulting  from  it  to  human  fociety  deferve 
oor  ferions  confideration* 

To  give  an  obvious  mftance t  what  wonderful  changes 
have  been  made  in  human  affairs  by  the  difeowy  of  an  ob- 
scure mineraL  The  antients,  ignorant  of  the  application 
of  the  magnet,  timidly  attempted  a  mere  coafting  naviga- 
tion ;  while  we,  better  informed  of  the  ufes  of  it»  travcrfe 
the  wideft  oceans,  and  by  the  difcovery  of  the  new  world* 
have  layed  open  to  fcience,  an  inexhauflibie  fund  of  matter. 

The  rife  and  progrefs  of  medicine,  kept  pace  with  the 
advancement  of  this  moft  important  diicovery;  and  though 
neceffity  was  the  parent  of  die  mechanic  arts,  yet  they  alfo 
throve,  and  grew  to  maturity,  tinder  the  fame  influence. 

Many  more  inftanqps  might  be  added  to  this  brief  view 
of  the  utility  of  natural  knowkgc  j  hot  we  fhail  only  give 
fome  of  its  ufes  in  the  polite  arts,  which  have  hitherto  been 
too  little  connected  with  it. 

To  inftanoe  particularly  in  paintings  its  ufes  ire  very  er- 
tenfive :  the  permanency  of  cdlors  depends  on  the  goodnefs 
of  the  pigments  j  but  the  various  animal,  vegetable,  and 
fofSl  fubftances  (out  of  which  they  are  made)  can  only  be 
known  by  repeated  trials ;  yet  the  greateft  artifts  have  failed 
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in  this  refpedt:  the  fliadows  of  the  divine  Rapbaehha&t  ac- 
quired an  uniform  blackne&y  which  obfcurcs  the  fined: 
productions  of  his  pencil,  while  the  paintings  of  Holbein* 
Duner,  and  the  Venetian-fcbool,  (who  were  admirably  /killed 
in  the  knowlege  of  pigments)  ftill  cxift  in  their  primitive 
frefhnefs. 

But  thefe  advantages  arc  fmall,  compared  to  thofe  derived 
from  the  knowlege  of  nature  in  the  representation  of  ob- 
jects :  painting  is  an  imitation  of  nature ;  now,  who  can 
imitate  without  consulting  the  original  ?  But  to  come  to 
what  is  more  particularly  the  objedt  of  our  inquiries  y.  ani* 
mal  and  vegetable  life  are  the  effence  of  bndfeape*  andoften 
are  fecondary  objeAs  in  historical  paintings;. even  the  (culp* 
tor  in  his  limited  province  would  do  well  to  acquire  a  cor- 
redtnefs  of  defign  with  a  perfeft  knowlege  of  the  mufcles 
of  animals. '  But  the  painter  fhould  have  all  this  and  more; 
he  fhould  be  acquainted  with  all  their  various  tints,  their 
manner  of  living,  their  peculiar  motions  or  attitudes,  and 
their  places  of  abode  *,;  or  fas  will  feU  into  maoifeft  errors*. 


*  That  great  artift,  Mr.  Ridinger,  of  Aufiurg,  exceeds  all  others  in  die  three 
h&  particulars ;  nothing  can  equal  his  prints  of  animals  for  propriety  of  attitudes,. 
for  a  juft  idea  xrf  their  way  of  lift,  and 'for  tjie  beautiful  and  natural  fcenery  that 
accompanies  them.  His  fined  works  are,  his  Wild*  Tbiere,  Kleint  Tbiert,  and 
Jagdbare  Tbitre ;  but'  there  are  fcarce  any  of  his  performances  that  can.  fail  giving 
pleafurt  to  all  admirers  of  nature  reprefented  as  herfelfc 
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'Murimus  inde  labor  tabnlas  imitando  juvabit 
Egregia*,  operamque  typos,  fed  plant  docebit 
Natura  axtt  oaths  pro/ens  f  nam  firmat  et  auget 
Vim  genii,  ex  illaque  a*rtem  experientia  complet #. 

Defcriptive  poetry  is  ftill  more  indebted  to  natural  know- 
lege, than  either  painting  or  fculpture :  the  poet  has  thfe 
whole  creation  for  his  range ;  nor  can  his  art  exift  without 
borrowing  metaphors,  allufions,  or  defcriptions  from  the 
face  of  nature,  which  is  the  only  fund  of  great  ideas.  The 
depths  of  the  feas,  the  internal  caverns  of  the  earth,  and 
the  planetary  fyftcm  are  out  of  the  painter's  reach ;  but  can 
fupply  the  poet  with  the  fablimeft  conceptions :  nor  is'the 
knowlege  of  animals  tod  vegetables  lefs  requisite,  while  his 
creative  pen  adds  life  and  motion  to  every  objett. 
:  From  hence  it  may  be  eafily  inferred,  that  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  works  of  nature  is  equally  neceffary  to  form 
a  genuine  and  correal  tafte  for  any  of  the  above  mentioned 
arts.  Tafte  is  no  more  than  a  quick  (enfibility  of  imagina- 
tion refined  by  judgement,  and  corre<5led  by  experience; 
but  experience  is  another  term  for  knowlege  <f%  and  to  judge 
of  natural  images,  we  muft  acquire  the  fame  knowlege, 
and  by  the  fame  means  as  the  painter,  the  poet,  or  the 
Sculptor. 

* 

•  Frefiuy  dtjtrtt  graph,  liu.  537. 

+  See  the  Eflay  on  the  origin  of  our  ideas  of  the  fublime  and  beautiful. 
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Thus  far  natural  hlftory  in  general  feems  conne&ed  witfc 
the  polite  arts ;  but  were  we  to  ctefcend  into  all  its  particu- 
lar ufes  in  common  life*  we  Should  exceed  the  bounds  of  a 
preface  :  it  will  be  therefore  neceflary  to  confine  our  in- 
quiries to  the  inveftigatioo  of  a  fingle  part  of  the  material 
world,  which  few  are  fa  ignorant  as  not  to  know  is  divided 
into  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  foffil  kingdoms. 

Vail  would  be  the  extent  of  the  inquiries  into  each  of 
thefe;  bat  though  ambition  may  tempt  w  to  pervade  the 
whole  field  of  fcience,  yet  a  little  experience  will  open  to 
our  views  the  immeofe  trails  of  natural  knowlege*  and  we 
fltall  find  it  an  arduous  talk  only  to  inyeftigate  a  fingle  pro- 
vince, fo  as  to  fpeak  with  precifioa  and  certainty  *,  without 
which  there  can  be  no  real  improvements  in  natural  hiftory. 

For  thefe  reafons>  a  partial  examination  of  this  fcience  is 
all  that  a  confidence  mind  will  aim  at,  which  may  perhaps. 
be  moft  naturally  guided  to  give  the  preference  to  the  moil 
exalted  fubje&  of  it. 

Zoology  is  the  nobleft  part  of  natural  hiftory,,  as  it  com- 
prehends alL  fenfitive  Seings*  from  reafoning  man,  through* 
every  ipecics  of  animal  life,  till  it  defcends  to  that  point 
whew  &u&  k  wholly  extin<ft,  and  vegetation  commences : 
and  certainly  none  will  deny,  that  life,  and  voluntary  mo- 
tioa  afle  fuperior  to  a  mere  vegetating  principle,,  or  the  more 
ifeadive  ftate  of  the  foflil  kingdom.. 

Should* 
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Should  we  follow  the  train  of  reflections  which  naturally 
arife  from  the  contemplation  of  animals,  they  would  fwell 
this  preface  into  a  volume:  and  fhotdd  we  only  mention 
the  various  ufes  of  Eritifb  animals  in  common  life,  yet  even 
thefe  would  greatly  exceed  the  bounds  to  which  we  have, 
thought  it  right   to  limit  ourfelves.     The  knowlege  of 
Dietetics  is  a  neceflary  branch  of  medicine,  as  by  a  proper 
attention  to  that  article,  an  obftinate  diftemper  may  be  era- 
dicated, when  common  remedies  have  failed  y  but  this  can 
never  be  attained,  without  the  ftudy  of  Zoology*  which 
aflifts  us  greatly  in  learning  the  different  qualities  of  animal- 
food  ;  and  how  far  a  difference  of  nutriment  may  contribute 
to  cure  the  difeafc. 

Cloathing  is  effentiaU  not  only  to  our  comfort,  but  fub- 
fiftence ;  and  the  number  of  our  manufactures,  relative  to 
this  fingle  article,  demand  our  care  for  their  extenfion  and* 
improvement;  efpecially  as  the  maintenance  of  thoufands 
depends  on  thefe  important  branches  of  commerce ;  yet 
thefe  may  be  enlarged,  by  difcovering  new  properties  in. 
animals,  or  by  the  farther  cultivation  of  thofe  already  dis- 
covered* The  fcience  of  Zoology  is  requifite  for  each  of 
thefe;  and  if  we  reflect  but  a  little  on  the  unwearied  dili- 
gence of  our  rivals  the  French*  we  fliould  attend  to  every 
fiftcr  fcience  that  may  any  ways  prefcrve  our  fuperiority  in 
manufactures  and  commerce. 

Domeitk 
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T)omeftic  oeconomy  is  an  object  of  equal  confequente) 
and  the  author*  :of  the  Calendar  of  Flora  has  eftabliflied 
the  ufes  of  Zoology  in  this  particular,  with  undeniable  evi- 
dence. This  excellent  writer  has  united  a  happy  invention, 
with  the  moft  iblid  judgment,  and  certainly  merits  *hfe 
higheft  commendations,  as  a  friend  of  human  kind.  Out 
ingenious  countryman,  and  worthy  friend,  the  late  Mf. 
Stillingfieety  in  the  fame  year  purfued  almoft  the  fame  plan 
as  far  as  his  time  would  permit,  with  equal  fuccefs,  and 
manifestly  proved  -the  utility  of  the  project,  in  a  learned 
difcourfc  prefixed  to  his  work  •(•. 

If  then  Zoology  can  fuggeft  fo  many  hints  towards  en- 
larging and  improving  our  manufactures  and  agriculture ; 
we  {hall  not  think  our  time  mifapplied,  in  offering  to  the 
publick,  the  NATURAL  HISTORY  of  the  Quadrupeds 
and  Birds  of  GREAT  BRITAIN.  This  compilation  had 
its  peculiar  difficulties  j  but  the  labor  of  travelling  through 
a  dry  arrangement  of  the  fubjeft,  was  very  frequently  alle- 
viated by  the  beautiful  fpecimens  we  met  with  in  our  pro* 
grefs :  befides,  we  own  with  pleafure  that  we  have  been 
greatly  aided  by  the  lovers  of  natural  hiftory,  who  fince  the 
appearance  of  the  firft  edition  have  contributed  to  enrich 
tthe  prefent  with  feveral  valuable  obfervations ;  by  colleding 

•  AUx*  Mai.  Bergit. 

if  SwAJb  Traft*,  tranflated  from  the  Am*n.  AcaJ.  iecond  edition. 

and 
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*nd  digeiHng  tbefc  materials,  we  have  not  only  rendered7 
the  work  more  complete,  but  are  alfo  encouraged  to  trace 
die  Britijb  Zoology,  through  fame  of  the  remaining  clafles. 

Let  therefore,  every,  merit  that  may  appear  in  the  prefenfr 
edition,  and  every,  error  that  may,  have  been  fjjpjprefled;from 
the  former*  be.  attributed  to.  the  kind  informations  we  have 
seceded  from.. our  learned  and  ingenious  friends;  among 
whom  we  are.  ambitious  of  naming  the  Honorable  Daines 
Barrington.;  the  Reverend  Sir  John  Cullum,  Baronet ;  the 
Reverend. Mr.  George  AJhby,  and  the  Reverend  Mr*  Green 
of  Cambridge ;  William  Conjlable,  Efquire  ;  Jofepb  Batiks* 
Efquire;  the  late  Benjamin  Stillingfleet,  Efquire;  Thomas 
Falconer 9  Efquire*  of  Qbefter, ; .  Doctor  John  Remold  Forjler  j 
the  Reverend:  ,Do<ftor  BucAwertb ;  the  Reverend  Mr.  Hugh 
Davies,  of  Beaumaris;  Mr.  Travis,  Surgeon,,  of  Scarbo-r 
rough  ;  Mr.  -Latham,  Surgeon,  of  Dartfordi  Thomas 
Tofield,  of  Tori/hire,  Efquire ; .  Mr.  Plymfy,  of  Longnor, 
Sbrofi/hirfiA  Qwv .  Holland,  Efquire*  of  Conway  i  Henry 
Seymer,  Efquire,  of  Hap/or J9>  Wilts;  Dodtor  Lyfins,  of 
Qlocefter;  Do&QT.&qlander ;  the  lite  Mr.  Peter  CoUinfon; 
the  Reverend  Mr.  White,  of  Stlborn,.  Hants;  and  that 
Father,  of  Brtiijb.  Qjmthologifa,,  the  late.  Mr.  George 
Edwaxdsh  of.  the  College  of  Phyficians..  * 

In  the  profecution  of  our  plan,  we  (hall,  to  avoid  the 
perplexity  arifing  from  forming  a  new  fyftem,  adopt  (as 

far 
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far  as  relates  to  the  Quadrupeds  and  Birds)  that  of  the 
ineftimable  R*yf  who  advanced  the  ftudy  of  nature  far  be- 
yond all  that  went  before  him ;  and  whole  abilities,  inte- 
grity, and  mildnefi,  were  no  left  an  ornament  to  the  human 
species  in  general,  than  to  his  own  country  in  particular. 
Yet,  as  this  excellent  man  was  in  a  manner  the  founder  of 
iyftematic  Zoology*  <6  later  discoveries  have  made  a  few 
improvements  on  his  Ubors-:  wherever  then,  he  is  miftaken 
in  the  arrangement,  we  (hall  attempt  a  reform,  aflifted  by 
the  more  modern  fyftems,  all  of  which  owe  their  rife  to 
the  plan  chalked  out  by  our  ilktftrious  countryman.  It  is 
tinneceflary  to  detain  die  reader  in  this  place  with  the  rea- 
sons for  our  deviation  from  the  order  we  observed  in  our 
laft  edition,  for  they  are  given  at  large  in  die  Prefaces  to 
our  Synopjis  vf  Quadrupeds  and  Genera  gf  Birds  *. 

We  have,  in  our  descriptions,  wholly  omitted  the  ana** 
tomy  of  animals;  as  that  part,  wilefe  executed  with  the 
greateft  dull,  would  be  *o  fmall  blemifti  to  the  reft  of  this 
performance;  but  "the  reader  may  judge  of  the  extent  of 
our  plan,  by  the  following  heads :  die  character  of  die 
genus  (hall  firft  be  mentioned :  then  die  (pecific  name:  the 
fynonyms  from  different  authors ;  and  the  genera  in  which 
*  thofc  authors  have  placed  the  animal.    The  names  (hall  be 

•  Aimed  at  JUSrimfh  17}$. 

given 
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given  in  federal  European  languages  * ;  and  we  {hall  con- 
clude with  a  brief,  but  fufficient  defcription,  adding  at  the 
feme  time,  the  various  ufes,  and  natural  hiftory  of  each 
individual* 

If  this  plan  fucceeds,  in  promoting  the  knowlege  of  na* 
ture  in  this  kingdom,  we  (hall  think  ourfdves  amply  re- 
warded. Could  our  exhortations  avail,  we  fliould  recom- 
mend this  ftudy  moft  earneftly  to  every  country  gentleman. 
To  thofe  of  an  *0&w  turn,  we  might  fay,  that  fo  pleafing 
and  ufeful  an  employment  would  relieve  the  tadium  arifing 
from  a  iamenefs  of  diverfions ;  every  objett  would  produce 
fome  new  obfervation,  and  while  they  might  feem  only  to 
gratify  themfelvcs  with  a  prefent  indulgence,  they  would 
be  laying  up  a  fund  of  uieftri  knowlege ;  they  would  find 
their  ideas  fenfibly  enlarged,  till  they  comprehended  the 
whole  of  domeftic  ceconomy,  and  the  wife  order  of  Pro- 
vidence. 

To  thofe  of  a  fedentary  difpofition,  this  ftudy  would  not 
only  prove  agreeable,  but  falutary :  men  of  that  turn  of 

•  In  the  ornithology  the  Eurept**  names  are  prefixed  to  the  author  referred  tm 
ia  the  fynonynu, 

Italia*  to  Aldnmnd,  Olina,  or  Zinanni. 

Frtncb  BrifTon,  or  de  Buffbn. 

Gtrwum  Ge&er,  or  Kramer. 

$<w$dijb  the  Fauna  Suedca. 

Damjb  and  Nmvip**  *  Brunniclu 
CarmoU*  Scopoli. 

c  mind 
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mind  are  with  difficulty  drawn  from  their  books,  to  par- 
take of  the  neceflary  enjoyments  of  air  and  exercife ;  and 
even  when  thus  compelled,  they  profit  lefs  by  it  than  men 
of  an  illiberal  education.  But  this  inconvenience  would  be 
remedied,  could  we  induce  them  to  obferve  and  reliih  the 
wonders  of  nature  ;  aided  by  philofophy,  they  would  find 
in  the  woods  and  fields  a  feries  of  objects,  that  would  give 
to  exercife  charms  unknown  before ;  and  enraptured  with 
the  fcene,  they  will  be  ready  to  exclame  with  the  poet ; 

On  every  thorn,  delightful  wifdom  grows  ; 

In  every  rill,  a  fweet  inftru&ion  flows.  Young. 

Thus  would  the  contemplative  natuialift  learn  from  all 
he  faw,  to  love  his  Creator  for  his  goodnefs;  to  repofe  an 
implicit  confidence  in  his  wifdom ;  and  to  revere  his  awful 
omnipotence.  We  fliall  dwell  no  longer  oh  this  fubjeft, 
than  to  draw  this  important  conclufion;  that  health  of 
body,  and  a  chearful  contentment  of  mind,  are  the  general 
efFefts  of  thefe  amufements.  The  latter  is  produced  by  a 
ferious  and  pleafing  inveftigation  of  the  bounties  of  an  all- 
wife  and  beneficent  Providence;  as  conftant  and  regular 
exercife  is  the  beft  prefervative  of  the  former. 
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GOAT. 
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DEER. 
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HOG. 
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D  i  v.     IL       DIGITATED. 


Sect,  I.      With  large  canine  teeth,  feparated  from  the  cutting 
teeth. 


Six  cutting  teeth  in  each  jaw. 
Rapacious,  carnivorous. 


GlMVI 

VII. 

DOG. 

VIII. 

CAT. 

IX. 

BADGER. 

X. 

Yf  £  E  S  E  Ju. 

XI. 

OTTER. 

Sect.  II.    With  only  two  cutting  teeth  in  each  jaw. 
Ufually  herbivorous,  frugivorous. 

XII.  HARE. 

XIH.  SQUIRREL. 

XIV.  DORMOUSE. 

XV.  RAT. 

XVI.  SHREW. 

XVII.  MOLE. 

XVIII.  URCHIN. 


Div. 


[    xxbc    ] 
D  i  v.    III.     PINNATED. 

Gixot 

XIX.  SEAL. 

Dir.    IV.      WIN  G  E  D; 

XX.  BAT. 


ERRATA. 

P.  [«i]  1.  18,  for  two  r*atf  three.  #/V.  1.  xo,  /ar  three  rW  two.  Page  io,  I.  J,  fir 
infect  rMi/  infeft.  P,  ij,  note,  ypr  maritime  ;W  lanceolate.  P.  21,  note,  /«r  Stanley 
read  Stavely.  P.  39,  |.  7* /"  were  read  *rc.  laid,  1.  S# /er  agreed  rW  agree.  P.  659  1.  149 
fir  out  ricks  rrtfi  oat  ricks.  laid,  1.  18,  fir  onr  rW  other.  P.  90,  1.  22,  /#r  fecond  (atire 
fourth  book  ra«/  fourth  (atise  fccond  book.  P.  91,  L  17,  /«r  Beadkia  read  Boadicea,  P.  93,  1.  18, 
fir  economy  nature  iWctconoiny  of  nature.  P.  ioi,r**«fff£  title,  fir  Noiwat  Rat  resd Baowif 
Rat.  P.  112,  1.  8,  for  Europseus  resd  Euiope*a.  P.  no,  I.  8,  fir  tecria  read  redit.  P.  147, 
1.  8,/ar  falcon  rW  falco.  P.  145,  ruumur-title,  fir  Ringtail  resd  Black.  Ibid.  L  7*  8,/cr 
near  the  deer  makes  forefts,  and  great  fcavsJcej  reaA  near  the  deer-forefts,  and  makes  great  havoke. 
P.  149,  running  title,  fir  EiNi  ra*f  Ci  NX*  xo  us.  P.  154,  I.  i6,yerfufcis  read  fafciii.  P.  155, 
1.  i9  fir  tips  ail  read  tips  of  all.  P.  150,  1.  14,  after  twenty- feren  add  inches.  P.  164,  1.  io» 
dele  (the  male)  P.  169, 1.  8,  fir  fine  read  Art.  P.  171,  after  the  dbaraffer  tf  the  genus  add  EAftxn 
Owls.  P.  173,  dele  Eased  Owls.  P.  17a,  1.  i$tfir  freih  meat  raarffrelh  mice.  P.  180,  laft  line, 
fir  paper  color  read  paler  color*  J\  185,  lap  line  except  two,  after  middle  leathers,  add  of  the  tail} 
and  omit  appear  by  the  drawing.  P.  189, 1.  5,  for  Mice  read  ilice.  P.  190,  note,  for  MeUlemtba  read 
Mehlontba.  Uid,  for  Rofel  read  Rat/el.  P.  198,  1.  12,  after  prodigious  height  add  of  the  Jingle 
ftonei.  P.  20  iv  Jr/rnote,  f  lib.  X.  c.  9.  P.  206,  L  %,  for  clift*  read  dens.  P.  214,1.  4,/#r 
difturb  read  difturhed.  P.  223,  I.  8,  fir  Cocque  read  Coq.  P.  224,  215,  running  title,  Woo© 
Ceous.  P.  229,  230,  running  title,  Red  Gaous.  P.  234,  L.  17,  fir  Sir  read  ]*r,  P.  242,  1.  17, 
/or  quarts  rew/  pints.  P.  243,  1*  1,  for  canne  patiere  rW  petiere.  P.  240,  1.  5,  fir  is  nai  was* 
P.  164,  1.  6,  after  difle&ion  add  in  April.  P.  277,  1.  8,/ir  Sparrow  rout  Bunting.  P.  278,  1.  1 19 
for  breaft  read  belly.  P.  296,  L  18,  for  rife  read  riling.  P.  297,  L  7,  /ar  atri  capitla  n m/  atricapilla, 
P.  299,  1.  7,  4/fcr  Wood-lark  add  and  Tit-lark.  P.  325,  L  8,  del  r  P.  327,  tfcfr  4*jf  /entente, 
In  both  fexes,  &c.  P.  339,  1.  7.  ybr  breed  rr«i  breeder.  P.  341,  L  17,  fir  Indian  read  Indian. 
air,  &c.  P.  342,  I.  15,  /*r  monographic)  re«4  sonographies.  2fai.  1*  20,  for  tribes  ran/  tribe* 
P.  344,  1.  1 8.  fir  ftanding  read  ftunted.  P.  347,  L  a,  /or  nook  r««4  noon.  P.  365,  /I  /*«*//,  /ar 
Sweden  road  Sweden*  P.  476,  L  11,  for  pair  rW  pairs.  P.  388, 1.  3,  Jftr  fnch  as  employed  read 
fuch  aa  are,  &c.  P.  408,  J*/  //«/,  fir  table  rW  tables.  /**£  dele  preceding  this  clafi.  P.  433, 
1.  22,  far  houfe  read  holes.  P.  445,  L6,  fir  above  knee  rW  above  the  knee.  P.  460,  L  12, 
fir  Larus  Minute  read  Sterna  Minuta.  P.  464,  1.  18,  fir  uaerious  read  unctuous.  P.  475,  note, 
fir  K.nat  read  Gnat.  P.  513,  1.  19,  fir  bill  read  eyes.  P.  514, 1.  18,  dele  )  and  plate  it  in  the  pre- 
ceding Rue  after  fufpe&i.  P.  $35,  1.  16,  fir  one  read  the.  P.  547,  1.  8,  for  fleetnefe  read  fleetnefs. 
Ibid*  1.  1  c,  fir  at  time  read  at  the  time.  P.  548,  L  7,  fir  cartamea  read  carta  mem,  P»  554, 
•ottf*  A  i«t  flutter  rwafkt  it  flutter.    JFer  Htft.  d"OyC  r»W  Hifl.  d'OU.  paffim. 
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Sect.  I.    WHOLE   HOOFED. 
II.    CLOVEN   HOOFED. 


SECT. 


I. 


Hoof  confiding  of  one  piece. 
Six  cutting  teeth  in  each  jaw. 


I.  HORSE. 


.  Raiifyn.  quad.  62  • 
Merret  pinax.  166. 
Gtfn.  quad.  404. 
Klein  quad.  4. 
De  Buffon  iv.  174. 

HoRSB. 

Brit.  March*  Ceffyl 

Frcn.  Le  Cheval 

ltd.  Cavallo 

Span.  CavaHo . 

Pert.  Cavallo 

Germ.  Pferd 

Dut.  Paerd,  Hengft 

S<wed.  Haeft 

Dan.  Haeft,  Ocg,  Hingft 


Equus  aariculis  brevibas  ete€da9      1.  oimbkovi. 

juba  longa.     Briffon  quad*  69. 
Eq.  Caballus.     Lin.Jyft.  100. 
Eq.  canda  undique  fttofa.     Faun. 


.Eq.  canda  undiq 

Suec.  47. 
Br.  Z00L  1 


Mark. 

Cafcg  * 

La  Cavale,  Jument 

Cavalla 

Yegua 

Egoa 

Stut,  Motfch 

Merrie 

Stood,  Horfs 

Stod-Haeft,  Hoppfe 


Sjn.  quad.  No. .iv 

Gbldiko. 

Difpaiddfarch 
Chcval  ongre 


THE  breed  of  horfes  in  Great  Britain  is  as  mixed  as  that 
of  its  inhabitants :   The  frequent  introduftion  of  foreign 
horfes  has  given  us  a  variety,  that  no  firigle  country  can 
boaft  of:  mod  other  kingdoms  produce  only  one  kind, 
Vol.  I.  B  while 
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while  ours,  by  a  judicious  mixture  of  the  feveral  fpecies,  by  the 
happy  difference  of  our  foils,  and  by  our  fuperior  (kill  in  manage- 
ment, may  triumph  over  the  reft  of  Europe,  in  having  brought  each 
quality  of  this  noble  animal  to  the  higheft  perfe&ion. 
Swiftness.  In  the.  annals  of  Newmarket*  may  be  found  inftances  of  horfes 
that  have  literally  out-ftripped  the  wind,  as  the  celebrated  M.  Con- 
damine  has  lately  (hewn  in  his  remarks  *  on  thofe  of  Great  Britain. 
Childers-\  is  an  amazing  inftance  of  rapidity,  his  fpeed  having  been 
more  than  once  exerted  equal  to  827  feet  in  afecond,  or  near  a  mile 
in  a  minute :  The  fame  horfe  has  alfo  run  the  round  courfe  at  New- 
market,  (which  is  about  400  yards  lefs  than  4  miles)  in  fix  minutes 
and  forty  feconds *  in  which  cafe  his  fleetnefs  is  to  that  of  the  fwift- 
eft  Barb,  as  four  to  three ;  the  former,  according  to  Doftor  Matfz 
computation,  covering  at  every  bound  a  fpace  of  ground  equal  in 
length  to  twenty-three  feet  royal,  the  latter  only  that  of  eighteen 
feet  and  a  half  royal. 

Horfes  of  this  kind*  derive  their  origin  from  Arabia  \  the  feat  of 
the  pureft,  and  moft  generous  breed.  J 

The  fpecies  ufed  in  hunting,  is  a  happy  combination  of  the 
former  with  others  fuperior  in  ftrength,  but  inferior  in  point  of 
fpeed  and  lineage :  an  union  of  both  is  neceffary ;  for  the  fatigues 
of  the  chace  mud  be  fupported  by  the  fpirit  of  the  one,  as  well  as 
by  the  vigor  of  the  other. 

*  In  his  tour  to  Italy,  190. 

f  M.  Qondamin*  illuftrates  his  remarks  with  the  horfe,  Starling ;  but  the  report 
of  his  fpeed  being  doubtful,  we  chuie  to  inftance  the  fpeed  ofC&iUws,  at  indis- 
putable and  univerfally  known. 

J  For  a  particular  account  of  the  Arabian  horfes,  the  reader  U  referred  to  No.  I. 
in  the  Appendix  to  this  volume* 

No 
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No  country  can  bring  a  parallel  to  the  ftrength  and  fize  of  our 
holies  deftined  for  the  draught ;  or  to  the  a&ivity  and  ftrength  u- 
nitcd  of  thofc  that  form  our  cavalry. 

In  our  capital  there  are  inftances  of  fingle  horfes  that  are  able  to  Strength. 
draw  on  a  plain,  for  a  fmall  fpace,  the  weight  of  three  tuns ;  but 
could  with  cafe,  and  for  a  continuance  draw  half  that  weight*. 
The  pack-horfes  of  Torkflnrey  employed  in  conveying  the  manufac- 
tures of  that  county  to  the  moft  remote  parts  of  the  kingdom,  ufu- 
ally  carry  a  burden  of  420  pounds ;  and  that  indifferently  over  the 
higheft  hills  of  the  north,  as  well  as  the  moft  level  roads-,  but  the 
moft  remarkable  proof  of  the  ftrength  of  our  Britijh  horfes,  is  to 
be  drawn  from  that  of  our  mill-horfes:  fome  of  thefe  will  carry  at 
one  load  thirteen  meafures,  which  at  a  moderate  computation  of  70 
pounds  each,  will  amount  to  910-,  a  weight  fuperior  to  that  which 
the  leffer  fort  of  camels  will  bear :  this  will  appear  lefs  furprifing, 
as  thefe  horfes  are  by  degrees  accuftomed  to  the  weight ;  and  the 
diftance  they  travel  nu  greater  than  to  and  from  the  adjacent  ham* 
lets. 

Our  cavalry  in  the  late  campaigns,  (when  they  had  opportunity)  JBmtish 
(hewed  over  thofe  of  our  allies,  as  well  as  of  the  French^  a  great 
fupcriority  both  of  ftrength  and  aftivity :  the  enemy  was  broken 
through  by  the  ynpetuous  charge  of  our  fquadrons ;  while  the  Ger~ 
man  horfes,  from  their  great  weight,  and  inactive  make,  were  un- 
able to  fecond  our  efforts ;  though  thole  troops  were  actuated  by  the 
nobleft  ardor. 

•  HolUngJhed  makes  it  a  matter  of  boaft,  that  in  his  time,  five  horfes  could 
draw  with  eafe  for  a  long  journey  3000  lb.  weight. 

B  2  The 


Cavalry., 
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Antient.  The  prefent  cavalry  of  this  ifland  only  fupports  its  antient  glory ; 
it  was  eminent  in  the  earlieft  times:  our  fcythed*  chariots,  and  the 
aftivity  f  and  good  difcipline  of  our  horfes,  even  (truck  terror  into 
Cafar's  legions :  and  thfe  Britains*  as  foon  as  they  became  civilized 
enough  to  coin,  took  care  to  reprefcnt  on  their  money  the  animal 
for  which  they  were  fo  celebrated.  It  is  now  impoflible  to  trace 
out  this  fpecies  5  for  thofe  which  exift  among  the  indigent  of  Great 
Britain*  fuch  as  the  little  horfes  of  Wales  and  Cornwall  the  hobbies 
of  Ireland*  and  the  fhelties  of  Scotland*  though  admirably  well 
adapted  to  the  ufes  of  thofe  countries*  could  never  have  been  equal 
to  the  work  of  war ;  but  probably  we  had  even  then  a  larger  and 
ftronger  breed  in  the  more  fertile  and  luxuriant  parts  of  the  ifland* 
Thofe  we  employ  for  that  purpofe,  or  for  the  draught,  are  an  off- 
fpring  of  the  German  or  Flemijh  breed*  meliorated  by  our  foil,  and 
a  judicious  culture. 

The  Englijb  were  ever  attentive  to  an  exaft  culture  of  thefe  ani- 
mals ;  and  in  very  early  times  fet  a  high  value  on  their  breed.  The 
efteem  that  our  horfes  were  held  in  by  foreigners  fo  long  ago  as  the 
reign  of  Atbelftan*  may  be  colledted  from  a  law  of  that  monarch 
prohibiting  their  exportation,  except  they  were  defigned  as  prefents. 
Thefe  muft  have  been  the  native  kind,  or  the  prohibition  would 
have  been  needlefs,  for  our  commerce  was  at  that  time  too  limited 
to  receive  improvement  from  any  but  the  German  kind,  to  which 
country  their  own  breed  could  be  of  no  value. 

But  when  our  intercourfe  with  the  other  parts  of  Europe  was.  en- 
larged, we  foon  layed  hold  of  the  Advantages  this  gave  of  improving 

•  Covim  vocant,  quotum  falcatis  axibus  utuntur.    Pmp.  Mela,  lib.  iii.  c.  6* 
+  Co/ar.  Cm.  lib.  iv.     Straio.  lib.  iv. 

our 
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our  breed.  Roger  de  Belefme,  Earl  of  Shrewjbury  *,  is  the  fir  ft  tha* 
is  on  record  :  he  introduced  the  Spanifb  ftallions  into  his  eftate  in 
Powifland,  from  which  that  part  of  Wales  was  for  many  ages  cele- 
brated for  a  fwift  and  generous  race  of  horfes.  Giraldus  Cambrenfis* 
who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  takes  notice  of  it  f ;  and  Michael 
Drayton^  cotemporary  with  Shake/pear,  fings  their  excellence  in  the 
fixth  part  of  his  Potyolbion.  This  kind  was  probably  deftined  to 
mount  our  gallant  nobility,  or  courteous  knights  for  feats  of  Cbi- 
malrj,  in  the  generous  contefts  of  the  tilt-yard.  From  thefe  fprung, 
to  fpeak  the  language  of  the  times,  the  Flower  of  Courfers,  whofe 
elegant  form  added  charms  to  the  rider  \  and  whofe  activity  and 
managed  dexterity  gained  him  the  palm  in  that  field  of  gallantry 
and  romantic  honor. 

Notgrithftanding  my  former  fuppofition,  races  were  known  in  Races* 
-England  in  very  early  times.  Fit^Stepben^  who  wrote  in  the  days 
of  Henry  II.  mentions  the  great  delight  that  the  citizens  of  London 
took  in  ilic  divcrfiun.  But  by  his  words,  it  appears  not  to  have 
been  defigned  for  the  purpofes  of  gaming,  but  merely  to  have 
fprung  from  a  generous  emulation  of  (hewing  a  fuperior  fkill  in 
horfemanfhip. 

Races  appear  to  have  been  in  vogue  in  the  reign  of  Queea 
Elizabeth*  and  to  have  been  carried  to  fuch  excefs  as  to  injure  the 
fortunes  of  the  nobility.  The  famous  George  Earl  of  Cumberland 
is  recorded  to  have  wafted  more  of  his  eftate  than  any  of  his  ancef- 

•  Created  by  William  the  Conqueror. 

f  In  hxc  tcrtia  Walli*  portionc  quae  Po*wifia  dicitur  fnntequitia  peroptima,  et 
cqui  emiflaria  laudatiflima,   de  Hi/panitnfium  equorum  generofitate,  quos  olinv 
•  Comes  Sloptfiurut  Robertus  de  Behfme  in  fines  iftos  addaci  caraverat,  originalitec 
propagati.    Itin.  Comb.  222. 

•  tors  j 
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tors;  and* chiefly  by  his  extreme  love  to  horle-races,  tiltings,  and 
6ther  expenfive  diverfions.  It  is  probable  that  the  parfimonious 
Queen  did  not  approve  of  it ;  for  races  are  not  among  the  diverfions 
exhibited  at  Kennekvorth  by  her  favorite  Ldcefter.  In  the  following 
reign,  were  places  allotted  for  the  fportt  Croydon  in  the  South,  and 
Garterty  in  TorkJhire>  were  celebrated  courfes.  Cambden  alfo  fays, 
that  in  1607  there  were  races  near  Fork,  and  the  prize  was  a  little 
golden  bell. 

Not  that  we  deny  this  diverfion  to  be  known  in  thefe  kingdoms 
in  earlier  times ;  we  only  aflert  a  different  mode  of  it,  gentlemen 
being  then  their  own  jockies,  and  riding  their  own  horfes.  Lord 
Herbert  of  Cberbury  enumerates  it  among  the  fports  that  gallant 
philofopher  thought  unworthy  of  a  man  of  honor.  u  The  exercile, 
"  (fays  he)  I  do  not  approve  of,  is  running  of  horfes,  there  being 
"  much  cheating  in  that  kind  s  neither  do  I  fee  why  a  brave  man 
"  fhould  delight  in  a  creature  whofe  chief  ufc  is  to  help  him  to  run 
"away*." 

The  increale  of  our  inhabitants,  and  the  extent  of  our  manufac- 
tures, together  with  the  former  negleft  of  internal  navigation  to 
convey  thofe  manufa&ures,  multiplied  the  number  of  our  horfes : 
an  excefs  of  wealth,  before  unknown  in  thefe  iflands,  increafed  the 
luxury  of  carriages,  and  added  to  the  neceflity  of  an  extraordinary 
culture  of  thefe  animals :    their  high  reputation  abroad,  has  alfo 

•  The  Life  of  Edward  Lord  Htrbert  of  Cberbury,  pabliihed  by  Mr.  Walfok, 
p.  51. 

Jmrvh  Marhbam,  who  wrote  on  the  management  of  horfes  1599,  mentions 
running  horfes ;  but  thofe  were  only  defigned  for  matches  between  gentleman  and 
gentleman. 

made 
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made  them  a  branch  of  commerce,  and  proved  another  caufc  of 
their  vaft  increafe. 

As  no  kingdom  can  boaft  of  parallel  circumftances,  fo  none  can 
tie  with  us  in  the  number  of  thefe  noble  quadrupeds ;  it  would  be 
extremely  difficult  to  guefs  at  the  exadt  amount  of  them,  or  to  form 
a  periodical  account  of  their  increafe :  the  number  feems  very  fluc- 
tuating :  William  Fitz-Stepben  relates,  that  in  the  reign  of  King 
Stephen*  London  alone  poured  out  20,000  horfemen  in  the  wars  of 
thofe  times  :  yet  we  find  that  in  the  beginning  of  Queen  Elizabeth** 
reign  *,  the  whole  kingdom  could  not  fupply  2000  horfes  to  form 
our  cavalry :  and  even  in  the  year  1588,  when  the  nation  was  in 
the  moft  imminent  danger  from  the  Spanijh  invafion,  all  the  cavalry 
which  the  nation  could  then  furnifh  amounted  only  to  3000 :  to  ac- 
count for  this  difference  we  muft  imagine,  that  the  number  of 
horfes  which  took  the  field  in  Stephen**  reign  was  no  more  than  an 
undifciplined  rabble ;  the  few  that  appeared  under  the  banners  of 
Elizabeth,  a  corps  well  formed,  and  fuch  as  might  be  oppofed  to 
fo  formidable  an  enemy  as  was  then  expefted :  but  fuch  is  their 
prefer*  increafe,  that  in  the  late  war,  the  number  employed  was 
13,575  ;  and  fuch  is  our  improvement  in  the  breed  of  horfes,  that 
moft  of  thofe  which  are  ufed  in  our  waggons  and  carriages  f  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  might  be  applied  to  the  fame  purpofe :  of  thofe,  our 
capital  alone  employs  near  22,000. 

*  Vide  Sir  Edward  Harwud'*  memorial.  Harkutn  Mi/c.  iv.  255.  The 
number  mentioned  by  FitzrSupbtm  is  probably  erroneous,  and  ought  to  be  read 
aooo.  * 

f  It  may  be  alio  obferved,  that  the  ufe  of  coaches  was  not  introduced  into 
England  till  the  year  1 564. 

The 
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The  learned  Mi  de  Buffon  has  almoft  exhaufted  the  fubjeft  of  the 
natural  hiftory  of  the  horfe,  and  the  other  domeftic  animals ;  and 
left  very  little  for  after  writers  to  add.  We  may  obferve,  that  this 
moft  noble  and  ufefirf  quadruped  is  endowed  with  every  quality 
that  can  make  it  fubfervient  to  the  ufes  of  mankind;  and  thofe  qua- 
lities appear  in  a  more  exalted,  or  in  a  lefs  degree,  in  proportion  to 
our  various  neceflities. 

Undaunted  courage,  added  to  a  docility  half  reafoning,  is  given 
to  fome,  which  fits  them  for  military  fervices.  The  fpirit  and  emu- 
lation fo  apparent  in  others,  furnifh  us  with  that  fpecies,  which  is 
admirably  adapted  for  the  courfe  •,  or,  the  more  noble  and  generous 
pleafure  of  the  chace. 

Patience  and  perfeverance  appear  ftrongly  in  that  moft  ufeful 
kind  deftincd  to  bear  the  burdens  we  impofe  on  them ;  or  that  em- 
ployed in  the  flavery  of  the  draught. 

Though  endowed  with  vaft  ftrength,  and  great  powers,  they 
very  rarely  exert  either  to  their  matter's  prejudice  *  hut  on  the  con- 
trary, will  endure  fatigues,  even  to  death,  for  our  benefit.  Provi- 
dence has  implanted  in  them  a  benevolent  difpofition,  and  a  fear  of 
the  human  race,  together  with  a  certain  confcioufnefs  of  the  fervices 
we  can  render  them.  Moft  of  the  hoofed  quadrupeds  are  domeftic, 
becaufe  ncceffity  compels  them  to  feek  our  protection  :  wild  beafts 
are  provided  with  feet  and  claws,  adapted  to  the  forming  dens  and 
retreats  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather ;  but  the  former,  defti- 
tute  of  thefe  advantages,  are  obliged  to  run  to  us  for  artificial  (bel- 
ter, and  harvefted  provifions;  as  nature,  in  thefe  climates,  does 
not  throughout  the  year  fupply  them  with  neceflary  food. 

But  ftill,  many  of  our  tame  animals  muft  by  accident  endure  the 
rigor  of  the  feaforv:   to  prevent  which  inconvenience,  their  feet 

(for 
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(for  the  extremities  fuffer  firft  by  cold)  are  protedtcd  by  ftrong 
hoofs  of  a  horny  fubftance. 

The  tail  too  is  guarded  with  long  bulhy  hair  that  protefts  it  in 
both  extremes  of  weather ;  during  the  fummer  it  ferves  by  its  plian- 
cy and  agility,  to  brufli  of  the  fwarms  of  infe&s,  which  are  perpe- 
tually attempting  either  to  fting  them,  or  to  depofit  their  eggs  in 
the  reftum ;  the  fame  length  of  hair  contributes  to  guard  them  from 
the  cold  in  winter.  But  we,  by  the  abfurd  and  cruel  cuftom  of 
docking,  a  pra&ice  peculiar  to  our  country,  deprive  thefe  animals 
of  both  advantages :  in  the  laft  war  our  cavalry  fuffered  fo  much  on 
that  account,  that  we  now  feem  fenfible  of  the  error,  and  if  we  may 
judge  from  fome  recent  orders  in  refpeft  to  that  branch  of  the  fer- 
vice*,  it  will  for  the  future  be  correfted. 

Thus  is  the  horfe  provided  againft  the  two  greateft  evils  he  is 
fubjeft  to  from  the  feafons  :  his  natural  difeafes  are  few;  but  our  ill 
-ufage,  or  negleft,  or,  which  is  very  frequent,  our  over  care  of  him, 

•  The  following  remark  of  a  noble  writer  on  this  fubjeft  is  too  fenfible  to  be 
omitted. 

*  I  muft  own  I  am  not  poflefled  with  the  Englijb  rage  of  cutting  off  all  extremi- 
c  ties  from  horfes.  I  venture  to  declare  I  mould  be  well  pleafed  if  their  tails,  at 
'  leaft  a  fwitch  or  a  nag  tail,  (but  better  if  the  whole)  was  left  on.  It  is  hardly 
4  credible  what  a  difference,  efpecially  at  a  certain  feafon  of  the  year,  this  tingle 
4  alteration  would  make  in  our  cavalry,  which  though  naturally  fuperifr  to  all 

*  other  I  have  ever  feen,  are  however,  long  before  the  end  of  the  campaign,  for 

*  want  of  that  natural  defence  againft  the  flies,  inferior  to  all :  conftantly  fweating 

*  and  fretting  at  the  picquet,  tormented  and  ftung  off  their  meat  and  ftomachs, 

*  miferable  and  helplefs  ;  while  the  foreign  cavalry  brufh  off  the  vermin,  are  cool 

*  and  at  eafe,  and  mend  daily,  inftead  of  periflung  as  ours  do  almoft  vifibly  in 
r  the  eye  of  the  beholder.' 

Method  of  breaking  Horfes,  &c.  by  Henry  Earl  of  Pembroke,  p.  68. 

C  bring 
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bring  on  a  numerous  train,  which  arc  often  fatal.  Among  the  dis- 
tempers he  is  naturally  fubjeft  to,  are  the  worms,  the  bots,  and  the 
ftone  :  the  fpecies  of  worms  that  infeft  him  are  thc^  kmhrid,  and 
afcarides ;  both  thefe  refcmble  thofe  found  in  human  bodies,  only 
larger :  the  bots  are  the  eruc*>  or  caterpillars  of  the  otftrus,  or  gad- 
fly :  thefe  are  found  both  in  the  reffum,  and  in  the  ftomach,  and 
when  in  the  latter  bring  on  convulfions,  that  often  terminate  in  death. 

The  ftone  is  a  difeafe  the  horfc  is  not  frequently  fubjeft  to ;  yet 
we  have  feen  two  examples  of  it,  the  one  in  a  horfe  near  High- 
wycotnbe^  that  voided  fixteen  calculi,  each  of  an  inch  and  a  half  di- 
ameter; the  other  was  of  a  ftone  taken  out  of  the  bladder  of  a  horfe, 
and  depofited  in  the  cabinet  of  the  late  Dr.  Mead;  weighing  eleven 
ounces*.  Thefe  ftones  are  formed  of  feveral  crufts,  each  very 
fmooth  and  gloffy  j  their  form  triangular  *  but  their  edges  rounded, 
as  if  by  collifion  againft  each  other. 

The  all- wife  Creator  hath  finely  limited  the  feveral  fervicea  of 
domeftic  animals  towards  the  human  race  *,  and  ordered  that  the 
parts  of  fuch,  which  in  their  lives  have  been  the  mod  ufeful,  fhould 
after  death  contribute  the  left  to  our  benefit.  The  chief  ufe  that 
the  exuvi*  of  the  horfe  can  be  applied  to,  is  for  collars,  traces,  and 
other  parts  of  the  harnefs ;  and  thus,  even  after  death,  he  preferves 
fome  analogy  with  his  former  employ.  The  hair  of  the  mane  is  of 
ufe  in  making  wigs  *  of  the  tail  in  making  the  bottoms  of  chairs, 
floor-cloths,  and  cords ;  and  to  the  angler  in  making  lines. 

•  Mu/eum  Meadianum>  p.  z6i. 
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Afinus,  Raiifyn.  quad.  63.  Equus  afinus.    Lin.fyft.  100.  *•  Ass. 

Gtfn.  quod.  5.  Eq,    Cauda?    extrenutate    fetofa    cruCe 
Klein,  quad.  6.  nigra  fuper  humeros.   Faun.  Suec. 

De  Bujfbn  iv.  377.  35  •. 

Equus  atrilnlis  longis  flacckBs,  juba  Br.  Zoil.  5.     Sjn.  quad.  No.  3. 
brevi.     Briffon  quad.  70. 

•  .ftr*7.  Afyn,  /dw».  Afen  Germ.  Efel 

/>**.  L'Ane,/.  I/Andfe  Dut.  Eezei 

//*/.  Afino,  Miccio.  /.  Miccia.  Swed.  Afna 

ty«*.  Afao,  Borneo.  /.  Borrica.  Zfe*,  Afen,  EfeL 

P*r*.  Afho,  Burro.  f.  Afna,  Burra. 

THIS  animal,  tho'  now  fo  common  in  all  parts  of  thefc  iflands, 
was  entirely  loft  among  us  during  the  reign  of  qudpj  Eliza- 
heth\  H*Uingft>ed\  informing  us  that  in  his  time,  "  our  lande  did 
yeelde  no  affes"  But  we  are  not  to  fuppofe  fo  ufeful  an  animal  was 
unknown  in  thefe  kingdoms  before  that  period;  for  mention  is 
made  of  them  fo  early  as  the  time  of  king  J  Etbelred,  above  four 
hundred  years  preceding;  and  again  in  the  reign  of  fl  Henry  III. 
fo  that  it  jnuft  have  been  owing  to  fome  accident,  that  the  race  was 
extinft  during  the  days  of  Elizabeth.  We  are  not  certain  of  the 
time  it  was  again  introduced,  probably  in  the  fucceeding  reign, 
when  our  intercourfe  with  Spain  was  renewed ;  in  which  country 

*  Habitat  in  magnatum  pradiis  tortus.  Faun.  Suec.  35.  edit.  1746.  We  imagine 
that  ilnce  that  time  the  fpecies  is  there  extintt,  for  Linnaws  has  quite  omitted  it  in 
the  laft  edition  of  the  Fauna  Suecica. 

t  109- 

X  When  the  price  of  a  mule  or  young  afs  was  its.    Cbron.  precidfum,  51. 

||  In  1217,  when  the  Conor arius  of  St.  Alberts  loft  two  affes,  Sec.  Cbr.pr.  60. 

C  2  this 
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this  animal  was  greatly  ufed,  and  where  the  fpecies  is  in  great  per- 
■  fe&ion. 

The  afs  is  originally  a  native  of  Arabia,  and  other  parts  of  the 
Eaji :  a  warm  climate  produces  the  largeft  and  the  beft,  their  fize 
and  fpirit  declining  in  proportion  as  they  advance  into  colder  regi- 
ons. "  With  difficulty,"  fays  Mr.  Adanfon,  fpeaking  *f  the  afles 
of  Senegal,  "  did  I  know  this  animal,  fo  different  did  it  appear  from 
"  thofe  of  Europe :  the  hair  was  fine,  and  of  a  bright  moufe  color, 
"  and  the  black  lift  that  croffes  the  back  and  (boulders  had  a  good 
"  effed.  Thefe  were  the  afles  brought  by  the  Moors  from  the  inte- 
"  rior  parts  of  the  country  V  The  migration  of  thefe  beafts  has 
been  very  flow  ;  we  fee  how  recent  their  return  is  in  Great  Britain : 
in  Sweden  they  are  even  at  prefent  a  fort  of  rarity,  nor  does  it  ap- 
pear by  the  laft  hiftory  of  Norway  f,  that  they  had  yet  reached  that 
country.  They  are  at  prefent  naturalized  in  this  kingdom ;  our 
climate  and  foil  feems  to  agree  with  them ;  the  breed  is  fpread  thro* 
all  parts  ;  and  their  utility  is  more  and  more  experienced. 

They  are  now  introduced  into  many  fervices  that  were  before  al- 
lotted to  horfes ;  which  will  prove  of  thc'utmoft  ufe  in  faving  thofe 
noble  animals  for  worthier  purpofes.  Many  of  our  richeft  mines 
are  in  fituations  almoft  inacceflible  to  horfes  ;  but  where  thefe  fure- 
footed  creatures  may  be  employed  to  advantage,  in  conveying  our 
mineral  treafures  to  their  refpeftive  marts :  we  may  add  too,  that 
fince  our  horfes  are  become  a  confiderable  article  of  commerce,  and 
bring  annually  great  fums  into  thefe  kingdoms,  the  cultivation  of 

*  Fey.  Sent  gal.  212. 

t  Pontappidan's  Nat.  Hiftory  of  Nonvaj. 

an 
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an  animal  that  will  in  many  cafes  fupply  the  place  of  the  former, 
and  enable  us  to  enlarge  our  exports,  certainly  merits  our  attention. 
The  qualities  of  this  animal  are  fo  well  known,  that  we  need  not 
expatiate  on  them  ;  its  patience  and  per  fever  an  ce  under  labor,  and 
its  indifference  in  refpedt  to  food,  need  not  be  mentioned ;  any  weed 
or  thiftle  contents  it :  if  it  gives  the  preference  to  any  vegetable,  k 
is  to  the  Plantane  \  for  which  we  have  often  feen  it  negleft  every 
other  herb  in  the  pafture.  The  narrow-leaved  Plantane  *  is  greedi- 
ly eat  by  horfes  and  cows :  of  late  years  it  has  been  greatly  culti- 
vated-and  fowed  with  clover  in  North  Wales,  particularly  in  Angle- 
fea,  where  the  feed  is  harvefted,  and  thence  difperfed  thro*  other 
parts  of  the  principality. 


*3 


Mulos,  RaiijQm.  quad.  64. 
Gejn.  quad.  joz. 
Afinus  bifbrmis,  Klein,  quad*  6. 
Charlton  ex.  4. 


Equus    auriculis    longis    ere&is, 

brevi.     Br  if  on  quad.  71. 
Equus  mulus,  Lin.fyft.  101. 
Faun.  Suec.  35.  edit.  1. 
Br.  Zool.  6. 


juba 


Mulb. 


Brit.  Mol,  font.  Muks 

Fren.  Le  Mulet 

Ital.  Mula 

Span.  Mulo 

Part.  Mula 


Germ.  Maultfcier,  Maulefel 

Dut.  Muyl-Eefel 

Stued.  Mulafna 

Dan.  Muule,  <p.  Muul-Efel. 


THIS  ufeful  and  hardy  animal  is  the  off-fpring  of  the  horfe  and 
afs,  or  afs  and  mare ;  thofe  produced  between  the  two  laft 
are  efteemed  the  beft,  as  the  mule  is  obferved  to  partake  lefs  of  the 


•  Plant  ago  maritima.   FL  Angl.  52. 
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male  than  the  female  parent  *,  not  but  they  almoft  always  inherit  in 
fome  degree  the  obftinacy  of  the  parent  afs,  tho'  it  muft  be  conferr- 
ed that  this  vice  is  heightened  by  their  being  injudicioufly  broke : 
inftead  of  mild  ufage,  which  gently  correfb  the  word  qualities,  the 
mule  is  treated  with  cruelty  from  the  firft  -,  and  is  fo  habituated  to 
blows,  that  it  is  never  mounted  or  loaded  without  expe&ation  of  ill 
treatment ;  fo  that  the  unhappy  animal  either  prepares  to  retaliate, 
or  in  the  terror  of  bad  ufage,  becomes  invincibly  retrograde.  Could 
we  prevale  on  our  countrymen  to  conOder  this  animal  in  the  light 
its  ufeful  qualities  merit,  and  pay  due  attention  to  its  breaking, 
they  might  with  fuccefs  form  it  for  the  faddle,  the  draught,  or  the 
burden.  The  fize  and  ftrength  of  our  breed  is  at  prefent  fo  im- 
proved by  the  importation  of  the  Spanijb  male  afles,  that  we  (hall 
foon  have  numbers  that  may  be  adapted  to  each  of  thole  ufes. 
Perfons  of  the  firft  quality  in  Spain  are  drawn  by  them  ;  for  one  of 
which  (as  Mr.  Clarke  informs  us*)  fifty  or  fixty  guineas  is  no  un- 
common price ;  nor  is  it  furprizing,  if  we  confider  how  far  they 
excel  the  horfe  in  draught,  in  a  mountanous  country  •,  the  mule 
being  able  to  tread  fecurely  where  the  former  can  hardly  ftand. 

This  brief  account  may  be  clofed  with  the  general  obfervation, 
that  neither  mules  nor  the  fpurious  offipring  of  any  other  animal 
generate  any  farther :  all  thefe  productions  may  be  looked  on  as 
monfters  •,  therefore  nature,  to  preferve  the  original  fpecies  of  ani- 
mals entire  and  pure,  wifely  flops,  in  inftance  of  deviation,  the 
powers  of  propagation. 


•  Letters  on  the  Spanijb  nation. 

Div. 


Pl.H. 


jsys 
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*  With  horns. 
**  Without  horns. 

Horns  bending  out  laterally. 

Eight  cutting  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw,  none  in  thg  upper. 

Skin  along  the  lower  fide  of  the  neck  pendulous. 


II.  OX. 


Rjuijyn.  quad.  70. 
Merret  pinax.  166. 
Ge/n.  quad.  25,  26,  92. 
Taurus  domeuicus.  KUin.  quad. 

10. 
Charlton  ex.  8. 


Bos  cornibus  levibus  teretibus,  furfum  reflgxis.  3.  Domestic. 

Briffbu  quad.  52. 
Bos  taurus.    Lin.Jyft.  98. 
Bos  cornibus  teretibus  flexis.     Faun.  Suec.  46. 
Br.  Z00L  7.      Syn.  Quad.  No.  4. . 


Fren. 

Ital. 

Span. 

Port. 

Germ. 

Dut. 

Sived. 

Dan. 


Bull* 

Tarw 

LeTaureau 

Toro 

Toro 

Touro 

Sticr 

Stier,  Bui 

Tiur 

Tyr 


Cow. 

Buwch 

La  Vache 

Vacca 

Vaca 

Vaca 

Kuh 

Koc 

Ko 

Koe 


Ox. 

Ych»  Eidion 

Le  Bceuf 

Bue 

Buey 

Boy 

Ochs 

Os 

Noot 

Oxe,  Stud 


Calp. 
Llo 
Veau 

Vitello 

Ternera 

V ire la 

Kalb 

KallF 

Kalff 

Kalv 


THE  climate  of  Great-Britain  is  above  all  others  productive  of 
the  greateft  variety  and  abundance  of  wholefome  vegetables, 
which,  to  crown  our  happinefs,  are  almoft  equally  diffufed  Ihrd?  all 
its  parts:  this  general  fertility  is  owing  to  thofe  clouded  flcies,  which 
foreigners  miftakenly  urge  as  a  reproach  on  our  country ;  but  let 


us 
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us  chearfully  endure  a  temporary  gloom,  which  cloaths  not  only 
our  meadows  but  our  hills  with  the  richeft  verdure.  To  this  we 
owe  the  number,  variety,  and  excellence  of  our  cattle,  the  rich- 
nefs  of  our  dairies,  and  innumerable  other  advantages.  C*far  (the 
earlieft  writer  who  defcribes  this  ifland  of  Great-Britain)  fpeaks  of 
the  numbers  of  our  cattle,  and  adds  that  we  negledted  tillage,  but 
lived  on  milk  and  fk(h*.  Strabo  takes  notice  of  our  plenty  of  milk, 
but  fays  we  were  ignorant  of  the  art  of  making  cheefe-f.  Mela 
informs  us,  that  the  wealth  of  the  Britains  confided  in  cattle :  and 
in  his  accouot  of  Ireland  reports  that  fuch  was  the  richnefs  of  the 
paftures  in  that  kingdom,  that  the  cattle  would  even  burft  if  they 
were  fufFered  to  feed  in  them  long  at  a  time  J. 

This  preference  of  pafturage  to  tillage  was  delivered  down  from 
our  Britijh  anceftors  to  much  .later  times  ;  and  continued  equally 
prevalent  during  the  whole  period  of  our  feodal  government :  the 
chieftain,  whofe  power  and  fafety  depended  on  the  promptnefs  of 
his  vaflals  to  execute  his  commands,  found  it  his  intereft  to  encou- 
rage thofe  employments  that  favoured  that  difpofition ;  that  vaflal, 
who  made  it  his  glory  to  fly  at  the  firft  call  to  the  ftandard  of  his 
*  chieftain,  was  fure  to  prefer  that  employ,  which  might  be  tranf- 
afted  by  his  family  with  equal  fuccefs  during  his  abfence.  Tillage 
would  require  an  attendance  incompatible  with  the  fervices  he  owed 
the  baron,  while  the  former  occupation  not  only  gave  leifure  for 

•  Lib.  5.  f  L*b.  4. 

X  Adeo  luxuriofa  herbis  non  lsetis  modo  fed  etiam  dulcibus,  ut  fe  exigua  parte 
diei  pecora  impleant,  at  nifi  pabulo  prohibeantur,  diutius  pafta  difliliant.  Lib. 
iii.  c.  6. 

Hollinjbtd  fays,  (but  we  know  not  on  what  authority,)  that  the  Romans  preferred 
the  Britijh  cattle  to  thofe  of  Liguria.     De/c.  Br.  109. 
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thofe  duties,  but  fufnifhed  the  hofpitable  board  of  his  lord  with 
ample  provifion,  of  which  the  vaflal  was  equal  partaker.  The 
reliques  of  the  larder  of  the  elder  Spencer  are  evident  proofs  of  the 
plenty  of  cattle  in  his  days;  for  after  his  winter  provifions  may 
have  been  fuppofed  to  have  been  moftly  confumed,  there  were  found, 
fo  late  as  the  month  of  Afoy,  in  fait,  the  carcafes  of  not  fewer  than 
80  beeves,  600  bacons,  and  600  muttons  *.  The  accounts  of  the 
feveral  great  feafts  in  after  times,  afford  amazing  inftances  of  the 
quantity  of  cattle  that  were  confumed  in  them.  This  was  owing 
partly  to  the  continued  attachment  of  the  people  to  grazing  f ; 
partly  to  the  preference  that  the  Englijh  at  all  times  gave  to  yu- 
mal  food.  The  quantity  of  cattle  that  appear  from  the  lateft  cal- 
culation to  have  been  confumed  in  our  metropolis,  is  afufficient  ar- 
gument of  the  vaft  plenty  of  thefe  times  -,  particularly  when  we 
confider  the  great  advancement  of  tillage,  and  the  numberlefs  variety 
of  provifions,  unknown  to  paft  ages,  that  are  now  introduced  into 
thefe  kingdoms  from  all  parts  of  the  world  J. 

Our  breed  of  horned  cattle  has  in  general  been  fo  much  improved 
by  a  foreign  mixture,  that  it  is  difficult  to  point  out  the  original 
kind  of  thefe  iflands.    Thofe  which  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  been 

•  Hnm's  hiftory  of  England  u.  153. 

f  Pefyd.  FirgilHiJl.  Angl.  vol.  i.  5.  who  wrote  in  th«  time  cAHtnry  Ac  VIII. 
Jays  Angli  f  lures  ftcuarii  quam  orator  a. 

I  That  iqquifitive  and  accurate  hiflorian  Maithmd  furniflies  as  with  this  table 
of  the  quantity  of  cattle  that  were  confumed  in  London  above  30  years  ago,  when 
that  city  was  far  left  populous  than  it  is  at  prefent. 
Beeves  98,244.  Pigs  52,000. 

Calves  194,760.         Sheep  and  1 
Hogs    186,932.  Lambs   3 
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purely  Britijb  are  far  inferior  in  fize  to  thofe  on  the  northern  part 
of  the  European  continent :  the  cattle  of  the  highlands  of  Scotland 
are  exceeding  fmall,  and  many  of  them,  males  as  well  as  females, 
are  hornlefs :  the  Welfh  runts  are  much  larger:  the  black  cattle  of 
Cornwall  are  of  the  fame  fize  with  the  laft.  The  large  fpecies  that 
is  now  cultivated  through  mod  parts  of  Great-Britain  are  either  en- 
tirely of  foreign  extra&ion,  or  our  own  improved  by  a  crofe  with 
the  foreign  kind.  The  Uncolnfbiro  kind  derive  their  fize  from  the 
Holftein  breed  ;  and  the  large  hornlefs  cattle  that  are  bred  in  feme 
parts  of  England  come  originally  from  Poland. 

£bout  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  there  was  found  in  Scot- 
land a  wild  race  of  cattle,  which  were  of  a  pure  white  color,  and 
had  (if  we  tAay  credit  Boetbius)  manes  like  lions.  I  cannot  but 
give  credit  to  the  relation ;  having  feen  in  the  woods  of  Drumlsnrig 
in  N.  Britain,  and  in  the  park  belonging  to  CbHSngbam  caftfc  in 
Northumberland,  herds  of  cattle  probably  derived  from  the  lavage: 
breed.  They  have  loft  their  manes  %  but  retain  their  color  and 
fiercenefe  :  they  were  of  a  middle  fize;  long  IcgW  *  and  had  black 
muzzles,  and  ears :  their  horns  fine,  and  with  a  bold  and  elegant 
bend.  The  keeper  of  thofe  at  Cbillingbam  faid,  that  the  weight  of 
the  ox  was  38  (tones  :  of  the  cow  28 :  that  their  hides  were  more 
cfteemed  by  the  tanners  than  thofe  of  the  tame;  and  they  would 
give  fTx-pence  per  ftone  more  for  them.  Thefe  cattle  were-  wild 
as  any  deer:  on  being  approached  would  inftamly  take  to  flight  and 
galop  away  at  full  fpeed :  never  mix  with  the  tame  fpecies ;  nor 
come  near  the  houfe  unlefs  conftrained  by  hunger  in  very  fevere 
weather.  When  it  is  neceflary  to  kill  any  they  are  always  fhot : 
if  the  keeper  only  wounds  the  beaft,  he  muft  take  care  no  keep 
behind  fome  tree,  or  his  life  would  be  in  danger  from  the  furious 
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attacks  of  the  animal  *  which  will  never  deflft  till  a  period  is  put 
to  its  life. 

Frequent  mention  is  made  of  our  favage  cattle  by  hiftorians* 
One  relates  that  Robert  Bruce  was  (in  chacing  thefe  animals)  prefer- 
red from  the  rage  of  a  wild'  Bull  by  the  intrepidity  of  one  of  his 
courtiers,  from  which  he  and  his  lineage  acquired  the  name  of 
Turn-Bull.  Fitz-Stepben  *  names  thefe  animals  (Uri-Syheftres)  among 
thofe  that  harbored  in  the  great  foreft  that  in  his  time  lay  adjacent 
to  London.  Another  enumerates  among  the  provifions  at  the  great 
feaft  of  Nevil  +  archbithop  of  Tork,  fix  wild  Bulls  -,  and  Sibbald 
aflures  us  that  in  his  days  a  wild  and  white  fpecies  was  found  in 
the  mountains  of  Scotland,  but  agreeing  in  form  with  the  common 
Xort.  I  believe  thefe  to  have  been  the  Bifontes  jubati  of  Pliny  found 
then  in  Germany,  and  might  have  been  common  to  tlfc  continent 
and  our  ifland :  the  lofs  of  their  favage  vigor  by  confinement  might 
occafion  fome  change  in  the  external  appearance,  as  is  frequent  with 
wild  animals  deprived  of  liberty ;  and  to  that  we  may  afcribe  their 
lols  of  mane.  The  Urus  of  the  Hercynian  foreft  defcribed  by  Cxfar, 
book  VI.  was  of  this  kind,  the  fame  which  is  called  by  the  modern 
Germans,  Aurochs,  i.  c.    Bos  fylveftris  J. 

The  ox  is  the  only  horned  animal  in  thefe  iflands  that  will  apply 
his  ftrength  to  the  fervice  of  mankind.  It  is  now  generally  allow- 
ed, that  in  many  cafes  oxen  are  more  profitable  in  the  draught 

•  A  Monk  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  and  wrote  a  Hiftory  of  London, 
preferred  in  Leland's  it  in.   VIII, 
f  Leland's  ColkSanea.  vi. 
t  Gefiur  Quad*  144.     In  Fit%-Stephen,  Urus  is  printed  Urfus. 
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than  horfes;  their  food,  harnefs,  and  (hoes  being  cheaper,  and 
(hould  they  be  lamed  or  grow  old,  an  old  working  bcaft  will  be  as 
good  meat,  and  fatten  as  well  as  a  young  one. 

There  is  fcarce  any  part  of  this  animal  without  its  ufe.  The 
blood,  fat,  marrow,  hide,  hair,  horns,  hoofs,  milk,  creme,  but- 
ter, cheefe,  whey,  urine,  liver,  gall,  fpleen,  bones,  and  dung, 
hare  each  their  particular  ufe  in  manufactures,  commerce  and  me* 
dicine* 

The  fkin  has  been  of  great  ufe  in  all  ages.  The  antient  Britain*, 
before  they  knew  a  better  method,  built  their  boats  with  ofiers,  and 
covered  them  with  the  hides  of  bulls,  which  ferved  for  fhort  * 
coafting  voyages. 

Primum  cana  falix  madefa&o  vimine  parvam 

Texitur  in  Puppim,  caefoque  induta  juvenco, 

Vedtoris  patiens,  tumidum  fuper  emicat  amnem : 

Sic  Venetus  ftagnante  Pado,  fufoque  Britannus 

Navigat  oceano.  Lucan.  lib.  iv.  13  u 

The  bedding  willow  into  barks  they  twine ; 

Then  line  the  work  with  fpoils  of  flaughterM  kine* 

Such  are  the  floats  Venetian  fifliers  know, 

Where  in  dull  marfhes  ftands  the  fettling  P*j 

On  fuch  to  neighboring  Gaul,  allured  by  gain,, 

The  bolder  Britons  crofs  the  fwelling  main.  Rome. 

•  That  tlicfe  intiUa  navigia,  as  PUny  calls  them,  were  not  made  for  long  voy- 
ages, is  evident  not  only  from  their  ftrufture,  but  from  the  account  given  by 
So/imu,  that  the  crew  never  cat  during  the  time  they  were  at  fca.  Vii*  C.  Junii 
Solim  poljbifter.  56. 

Veffek 
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Veftls  of  this  kind  arc  (till  in  ufe  on  ihelrijb  lakes ;  and  on  the 
Dee  and  Severn :  in  Ireland  they  are  called  Curacb,  in  England  Co* 
raclesy  from  the  Britijh  Cwrwgl>  a  word  fignifying  a  boat  of  that 
ftru&ure. 

At  prefent,  the  hide,  when  tanned  and  curried,  ferves  for  boots, 
flioes,  and  numberlefs  other  conveniences  of  life. 

Vellum  is  made  of  calves  fkin,  and  goldbeaters  fkin  is  made  of  a 
thin  vellum,  or  a  finer  part  of  the  ox's  guts.  The  hair  mixed  with 
lime  is  a  neceffary  article  in  building.  Of  the  horns  are  made  combs, 
boxes,  handles  for  knives,  and  drinking  veflels ;  and  when  foftened 
by  water,  obeying  the  manufacturer's  hand,  they  are  formed  into  pel* 
lucid  laminae  for  the  fides  of  lanthorns.  Thefe  laft  conveniences 
we  owe  to  our  great  king  Atfred,  who  firft  invented  them  to  pre- 
serve his  candle  time  meafurers,  from  the  wind  * ;  or  (as  other  wri- 
ters will  have  it)  the  tapers  that  were  let  up  before  the  reliques  in 
the  miferable  tattered  churches  of  that  time  f. 

In  medicine,  the  horns  were  employed  as  alexipharmics  or  anti- 
dotes againft  poifon,  the  plague,  or  the  (mall-pox ;  they  have  been 
dignified  with  the  title  of  Englijb  bezoar ;  and  are  faid  to  have  been 
found  to  anfwer  the  end  of  the  oriental  kind:  the  chips  of  the  hoofs* 
and  paring  of  the  raw  hides,  ferve  to  make  carpenters  glue. 

The  bones  are  ufed  by  mechanics,  where  ivory  is  too  expenfive  * 
by  which  the  common  people  are  fervcd  with  many  neat  conveniens 
cies  at  an  eafy  rate.  From  the  tibia  and  carpus  bones  is  procured 
an  oil  much  ufed  by  coach- makers  and  others  in  drefling  and  clean- 
ing harncfs*  and  all  trappings  belonging  to  a  coach  j  and  the  bones, 

•  Ander forts  kift.  commerce ,  I.  45.. 
t  Stanley's  bift.  of  churches*  103,. 
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calcined,  afford  a  fie  matter  for  tefts  for  the  ufe  of  the  refiner  in  the 
Torching  trade. 

The  blood  is  ufed  as  an  excellent  manure  for  fruit  trees  * ;  and 
is  the  bafis  of  that  fine  color,  the  Pruffian  blue. 

The  fat,  tallow,  and  fuet,  furnifli  us  with  light ;  and  are  alfo 
ufed  to  precipitate  the  fait  that  is  drawn  from  briny  fpringa.  The 
gall,  liver,  fpleen  and  urine,  have  alfo  their  place  in  the  malma 
mdica. 

The  ufcs  of  butter,  cheefe*  creme  and  milk,  in  domeftic  cecono- 
my  j  and  the  excellence  of  the  latter,  in  furnUhing  a  palatable  nu- 
triment for  mod  people,  whofc  organs  of  digeftion  are  weakened, 
are  too  obvious  to  be  infilled  on. 

*  Evifyn's  phil.  difc.  of  earth,  p»  319.. 
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Horns  twitted  fpiraDy,  and  pointing  outwards. 

Eight  cutting  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw,  none  in  the  upper* 


Oris,  Raiijyn+fuad.  73*  * 

Gefn.  fuad.  71. 

Ovia  arie*,  otu  anglka  matica  canda 
fcrotoque  ad  genua  pendulis.    Lin. 

M-  97-  .. 
Ovu    cormbw    comprefia    bftatif* 
Faun.  Snec.  45- 


Aries,  &c.    Jg&;7i.  £««£  13. 
Aries  laniger  cauda  rotunda  brevi 

Brijfon  quad.  48. 
De  Buffon.  v.  1.  tab.  1,  2, 
J?r.  Zm/.  1  a.    $7*.  £Wi  No.  &. 
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Mali. 

Female, 

Brit. 

Hwrd.  Maharen 

Dafad 

Fre*. 

Le  Selier 

La  brebt* 

Ital. 

Montone 

Pecora 

Span. 

Camera 

Oveja 

Pirt. 

CAneifo 

Ovelha 

Germ. 

Widder 

Schaaf 

Dot. 

Ram 

Schaep 

S<wed. 

Wadur 

Faar 

Ban. 

Vsedder,  V*re 

Faar 

Lamb. 

Oen 

L'Agneaa 
Agnello 
Cordero 
Cordeiro 
Lamm 
Lam 
Lamb 
Lam,  agna 
Gimmer  Lam. 


IT  does  not  appear  from  any  of  the  early  writers,  that  the  breed 
of  this  animal  was  cultivated  for  the  fake  of  the  wool  among  the 
Britain* 1  the  inhabitants  of  the  inland  parts  of  this  ifland  either 
went  entirely  naked,  or  were  only  clothed  wfth  fkins.  Thofe  wha 
lived  on  the  fea  coafts*  and  were  the  mod  civilized,  affe&ed  the 
manners  of  the  Gauls,  and  wore  like  them  a  fort  of  garments  made 
of  coarfe  wool,  called  Brack*.  Thefc  they  probably  had  from 
Gaul,  there  not  being  the  left  traces  of  manufactures  among  the 
Britain^  in  the  hiftories  of  thofe  times* 
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On  the  coins  or  money  of  the  Britain*  are  fcen  impreffcd  the 
figures  of  the  horfe,  the  bull  and  the  hog,  the  marks  of  the  tributes 
exaCted  from  them  by  the  conquerors  *.  The  Reverend  Mr.  Pegge 
was  fo  kind  as  to  inform  ,me  that  he  has  fcen  on  the  coins  of 
Cunobetin  that  of a  fheep.  Since  that  is  the  cafe,  it  is  probable  that  our 
anceftors  were  pofleffed  of  the  animal,  but  made  no  farther  ufe  of 
it  than  to  ftrip  off  the  flcin,  and  wrap  #themfelves  in  it,  and  with 
the  wool  inmoft,  obtain  a  comfortable  protection  againft  the  cold 
of  the  winter  feafon. 

This  negleCt  of  manufacture,  may  be  eafily  accounted  for,  in 
an  uncivilized  nation  whofe  wants  were  few,  and  thofe  eafily  fatif- 
fied  •,  but  what  is  more  furprifing,  when  after  a  long  period  we  had 
cultivated  a  breed  of  (heep,  whofe  fleeces  were  fuperior  to  thofe 
of  other  countries;  we  (till  negleded  to  promote  a  woollen  manu- 
facture at  home.  That  valuable  branch  of  bufinefs  lay  for  a  con- 
fiderable  time  in  foreign  hands ;  and  we  were  obliged  to  import  the 
cloth  manufactured  from  our  own  materials.  There  feems  indeed 
to  have  been  many  unavailing  efforts  made  by  our  monarchstopre- 
ferve  both  the  wool  and  the  manufacture  of  it  among  ourfelves : 
Henry  the  fecond,  by  a  patent  granted  to  the  weavers  in  London^ 
directed  that  if  any  cloth  was  found  made  of  a  mixture  of  Spanijb 
wool,  it  fhould  be  burnt  by  the  mayor  -f :  yet  fo  little  did  the 
weaving  bufinefs  advance,  that  Edward  the  third  was  obliged  to 
permit  the  importation  of  foreign  cloth  in  the  beginning  of  his 
reign ;  but  foon  after,  by  encouraging  foreign  artificers  to  fettle 
in  England,  and  inftruCt  the  natives  in  their  trade,  the  manufac- 

•  Comb  Jen.  i.  Preface,  cxiii. 
t  Stow  419* 
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ture  increafed  fo  greatly  as  to  enable  him  to  prohibit  the  wear  of 
foreign  cloth.  Yet,  to  (hew  the  uncommercial  genius  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  efitfts  of  this  prohibition  were  checked  by  another  law,  as 
prejudicial  to  trade  as  the  former  was  falutary ;  this  was  an  aft  of 
the  lame  reign*  againft  exporting  woollen  goods  manufactured  at 
home,  under  heavy  penalties ;  while  the  exportation  of  wool  was 
not  only  allowed  but  encouraged*  This  overfight  was  not  foon 
rc&ified,  for  it  appears  that,  on  the  alliance  that  Edward  the  fourth 
made  with  the  king  of  Arragon,  he  prefented  the  latter  with  fornc 
ewes  and  rams  of  the  Cotefwold  kind ;  which  is  a  proof  of  their  ex- 
cellency, fince  they  were  thought  acceptable  to  a  monarch,  whofe 
dominions  were  fo  noted  for  the  finenefs  of  their  fleeces  *. 

In  the  firtt  year  of  Richard  the  third,  and  in  the  two  fucceeding 
reigns,  our  woollen  manufadtures  received  fome  improvements  f  * 
but  the  grand  rife  of  all  its  profperity  is  to  be  dated  from  the  reign 
of  queen  Elizabeth,  when  the  tyranny  of  the  duke  of  Alva  in  the 
Netherlands  drove  numbers  of  artificers  for  refuge  into  this  country, 
who  were  the  founders  of  that  immenfe  manufacture  we  carry  on 
at  prefent.  We  have  ftrong  inducements  to  be  more  particular  on 
the  modern  ftate  of  our  woollen  manufactures  *  but  we  defift, 
from  a  fear  of  digreffing  too  far  \  our  enquiries  muft  be  limited  to 
points  that  have  a  more  immediate  reference  to  the  ftudy  of 
Zoology. 

No  country  is  better  fupplied  with  materials,  and  thofe  adapted 

m*Rapin  i.  605.  in  the  note.     Stew's  AunaUs,  696. 

f  In  that  of  Richard,  two-yard  cloths  were  firft  made,  la  that  of  Henry  the 
VIII.  an  Italian  taught  us  the  ufe  of  the  diftaff.  Kerfies  were  alfo  firft  made  in 
England  about  that  time* 
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to  every  fpecies  of  the  clothing  bufinefs,  than  Gnat-Britain ;  and 
though  the  fheep  of  thefe  iflands  afford  fleeces  of  different  degrees 
of  goodnefs,  yet  there  are  not  any  but  what  may  be  ufed  in  fome 
branch  of  it.  Hereford/hire,  Devon/hire,  and  Cote/wold  dawns  are 
noted  for  producing  fheep  with  remarkbly  fine  fleecer;  the  Lincoln* 
Jbire  and  Wafwickjbhre  kind,  which  are  very  large,  exceed  any  for 
the  quantity  and  goodnefs  of  their  wool.  The  former  county  yields 
the  largcft  fheep  in  thefe  iflands,  where  it  is  no  uncommon  thing 
to  give  fifty  guineas  for  a  ram,  and  a  guinea  for  the  admiffion  of 
a  ewe  to  one  of  the  valuable  males ;  or  twenty  guineas  for  the  ufe 
of  it  for  a  certain  number  of  ewes  during  one  feafon.  Suffolk  alfo 
breeds  a  very  valuable  kind.  The  fleeces  of  the  northerA  parts  of 
this  kingdom  are  inferior  in  finenefs  to  thofe  of  the  fouth ;  but  ftill 
are  of  great  value  in  different  branches  of  our  manufactures.  The 
Torkjbire  hills  furnifh  the  looms  of  that  county  with  large  quanti- 
ties of  wool ;  and  that  which  is  taken  from  the  neck  and  (boulders, 
is  ufed  (mixed  with  Spanijb  wool)  in  fome  of  their  fineft  cloths. 

Wales  yields  but  a  coarfe  wool ;  yet  it  is  of  «ore  extenfive  ufe 
than  the  fined  Segovian  fleeces  ♦,  for  rich  and  poor,  age  and  youth* 
health  and  infirmities,  all  confefs  the  univerfal  benefit  of  the  flannel 
manufacture. 

The  fheep  of  Ireland  vary  like  thofe  of  Great-Britain.  Thofe  of 
the  fouth  and  eaft  being  large,  and  their  flefh  rank.  Thofe  of  the 
north,  and  the  mountainous  parts  fmall,  and  their  flefh  fweet. 
The  fleeces  in  the  fame  manner  differ  in  degrees  of  value. 

Scotland  breeds  a  fmall  kind,  and  their  fleeces  are  coarfe.  Siblald 
(after  Boetbius)  fpeaks  of  a  breed  in  the  ifle  of  Rona,  covered  with 
blue  wool  •,  of  another  kind  in  the  ifle  of  Hirta,  larger  than  the 
biggeft  he  goat,  with  tails  hanging  almoft  to  the  ground,  and  horns 

as, 
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as  thick,  and  longer  than  thofc  of  an  ox  *.  He  mentions  another 
kind,  which  is  clothed  with  a  mixture  of  wool  and  hair;  and  a 
fourth  fpecies,  whofe  flefli  and  fleeces  are  yellow,  and  their  teeth 
of  the  colour  of  gold ;  but  the  truth- of  thefe  relations  ought  to  be 
enquired  into,  as  no  other  writer  has  mentioned  tbem,  except  the 
credulous  Boetbius.  Yet  the  laft  particular  is  not  to  be  rejected : 
for  notwithftanding  I  cannot  inftance  the  teeth  of  fheep,  yet  I  faw 
in  the  fummer  of  1772,  at  Athol  houfe,  the  jaws  of  an  ox,  with 
teeth  thickly  incrufted  with  a  gold  colored  pyrites ;  and  the  fame 
might  have  happened  to  thofe  of  (beep  had  they  fed  in  the  fame 
grounds,  which  were  in  the  valley  beneath  the  houfe. 

Befides  the  fleece,  there  is  fcarce  any  part  of  this  animal  but  what 
is  ufeful  to  mankind.  The  flefh  is  a  delicate  and  w hole fo one  food. 
The  (kin  drefied,  forms  different  parts  of  our  apparel ;  and  is  ufed 
for  covers  of  books.  The  entrails,  properly  prepared  and  twitted* 
ferve  for  firings  for  various  mufical  inftruments.  The  bones  cal- 
cined (like  other  bones  in  general)  form  materials  for  teds  for  the 
refiner.     The  milk  is  thicker  than  that  of  cows ;  and  confequently 


•  Gmtlin  defcribes  an  animal  he  found  in  Siberia,  that  in  many  particulars 
agrees  with  this ;  he  calls  it  Rnpicapra  cornubus  ariethtis  ;  Linmeus  ftyles  it  Capra 
anmen.  Syft.  97.  and  Ge/ker,  p.  934.  imagines  it  to  be  the  Mnfimon  of  the  anti- 
ents ;  the  horns  of  the  Siberian  animal  are  two  yards  long,  their  weight  above 
thirty  pounds.  As  we  have  fo  good  authority  for  the  exigence  of  fuch  a  quadru- 
ped, we  might  venture  to  give  credit  to  Boetbiuj's  account,  that  the  fame  kind 
was  once  found  in  Hirta :  but  having  thrice  within  thefe  few  years  had  opportu- 
nity of  examining  the  Mnfimon,  we  found  that  both  in  the  form  of  the  horns, 
and  the  ftiortnefs  of  the  tail,  it  had  the  greateft  agreement  with  the  goat,  in  which 
genus  we  have  placed  it  No.  11.  of  our  Synopju*  with  the  trivial  name  of  Siberian. 
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yields  a  greater  quantity  of  butter  and  cheefe ;  and  in  fome  places 
is  fo  rich,  that  it  will  not  produce  the  cheefe  without  a  mixture  of 
water  to  make  it  part  from  the  whey.  The  dung  is  a  remarkably 
rich  manure ;  infomuch  that  the  folding  of  (heep  is  become  too 
ufeful  a  branch  of  hufbandry  for  the  farmer  to  negled.  To  conclude, 
whether  we  conflder  the  advantages  that  refult  from  this  animal 
to  individuals  in  particular,  or  to  thefe  kingdoms  in  general,  we 
may  with  Columella  confider  this  in  one  fenfe,  as  the  firft  of  the 
domeftic  animals.  Poft  majores  quadrupedes  ovilli  pecoris  fecunda 
ratio  eft ;  qua  prima  Jit  fi  ad  utititatis  magmtudinem  rtferas.  Nam 
id  prcccipue  contra  frigoris  viokntiam  protegit,  corporibufque  noftris 
liber  altera  prabet  vclamina-,  et  etiam  ekgantium  men/as  juamdis  et 
mmerofis  dapibus  exornat  *. 

The  flieep  as  to  its  nature,  is  a  moft  innocent!  jnild  and  fimple 
animal ;  and  confcious  of  its  own  defenceleft  date,  remarkably  ti- 
mid :  if  attacked  when  attended  by  its  lamb,  it  will  make  Jbme 
(hew  of  defence,  by  (lamping  with  its  feet,  and  pufhing  with  its 
head  :  it  is  a  gregarious  animal,  is  fond  of  any  jingling  noife,  for 
which  reafon  the  leader  of  the  flock  has  in  many  places  a  bell  hung 
round  its  neck,  which  the  others  will  conftantly  follow  :  it  is  fub- 
jedfc  to  many  difeafes :  fome  arife  from  infeds  which  depofite  their 
eggs  in  different  parts  of  the  animal;  others  are  caufed  by  their 
being  kept  in  wet  paftures ;  for  as  the  (heep  requires  but  little 
drink,  it  is  naturally  fond  of  a  dry  foil.  The  dropfy,  vertigo  (the 
pendro  of  the  Welfh)  the  pthifick,  jaundice,  and  worms  in  the 
liver  f  annually  make  great  havoke  among  our  flocks :  for  the  firft 

*  D*  r$  ruflha,  lib.  vii.  r.  a. 

f  Fafciola  hepatica,  Lin.  fyft.  64ft. 
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difeafe,  the  fhepherd  finds  a  remedy  by  turning  the  infe&ed  into 
fields  of  broom ;  which  plant  has  been  alfo  found  to  be  very  effica- 
cious in  the  fame  diforder  among  the  human  fpecies. 

The  fheep  is  alfo  infefted  by  different  forts  of  infedts  :  like  the 
horfe  it  has  its  peculiar  Oejtrus  or  Gadfly,  which  depofits  its  eggs 
above  the  nofe  in  the  frontal  finufes ;  when  thofe  turn  into  mag- 
gots they  become  exceffive  painful,  and  caufe  thofe  violent  agitati- 
ons that  we  fo  often  fee  the  animal  in.  The  French  fhepherds 
make  a  common  ptaAice  of  eafing  the  fheep,  by  trepanning  and 
taking  out  the  maggot;  this  practice  is  fometimes  ufed  by  the 
Engtijb  fhepherds,  but  not  always  with  the  fame  fuccefs :  befides 
thefe  infe&s,  the  fheep  is  troubled  with  a  kind  of  tick  and  loufe,. 
which  magpies  and  darlings  contribute  to  eafe  it  of*  by  lighting 
on  ks  back,  and  picking  the  infc&s  off. 


Horns 
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IV.  GOAT,  Horns  bending  backwards  and  almoft  clofe  at  their  bafe. 

Eight  cutting  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  none  in  the  lower. 
Male  generally  bearded. 


5.  Domestic. 


Rait  fin.  quad.  77. 

Meyer's  am.  i.  Tab.  68. 

Charlton  tx.  9. 

Klein  quad.  15. 

Ge/n.  quad.  266.  z6S. 

De  Baffin.  V.  59.  Tat.  8.  9. 


Hircus  cornibus  interios  cultratis,  ex- 
terius  rotundatls,  infra  carinatis,  ar- 
cuatis.     Briffon  quad.  38. 

Capra  Hircus,  Linfyft.  94. 

Capra  cornibus  carinatis  arcuatis,  Faun. 
Suec.  44. 

Br.  Zool.  13.  Syn.  quad  p.  14. 


Male. 


Female. 


Kid. 


Brit. 

Bwch 

Gafr 

Mynn 
Chevreau 

Fren. 

Le  Boiic 

La  Chevre 

Ital. 

Becco 

Capra 
Cabra 

Capretto 
Cabrito 

Span. 

Cabron 

Port. 

Cabram 

Cabra 

Cabrito 

Gtmt. 

Bock 

Geifz 

Bocklein 

Dut. 

Bok 

Giyt 

Sived. 

Bock 

Gect 

Kiidh 

Dan. 

Buk,  Geedebnk 

Geed 

Kid 

THE  goat  is  the  mod  local  of  any  of  our  domeftic  animals, 
confining  itfelf  to  the  mountanous  parts  of  thefe  iflands :  his 
moft  beloved  food  is  the  tops  of  the  boughs,  or  the  tender  bark  of 
young  trees ;  on  which  account  he  is  fo  prejudicial  to  plantations, 
that  it  would  be  imprudent  to  draw  him  from  his  native  rocks,  ex- 
cept fome  method  could  be  thought  on  to  obviate  this  evil.  We 
have  been  informed,  that  there  is  a  freeholder  in  the  parifh  of 
frawfvynnydi  in  Meri<metkfhire>  who  hath,  for  feveral  years  paft, 

broke 
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broke  the  the  teeth  of  his  goats  fhort  off  with  a  pair  of  pincers,  to 
preferve  his  trees.  This  practice  has  certainly  efficacy  fufficient  to 
prevent  the  mifchief,  and  may  be  recommended  to  thofe  who  keep 
them  for  their  Angularity  *  but  ought  by  no  means  to  be  encourag- 
ed, when  thofe  animals  are  preferved  for  the  fake  of  their  milk,  as 
the  great  falubrity  of  that  medicine  arifes  from  their  promifcuous 
feeding. 

This  quadruped  contributes  in  various  inftances  to  the  neceffities 
of  human  life ;  as  food,  as  phyfick,  and  as  cloathing :  the  whiteft 
wigs  are  made  of  its  hair ;  for  which  purpofe  that  of  the  he-goat 
is  moft  in  requeft ;  the  whiteft  and  ckareft  is  fele&ed  from  that 
which  grows  on  the  haunches,  where  it  is  longeft  and  thickeft  *  a 
good  fkin  well  haired  is  fold  for  a  guinea ;  though  a  fkin  of  bad 
hue,  and  fo  yellow  as  to  baffle  the  barber's  (kill  to  bleach,  will  not 
fetch  above  eighteen-pence,  or  two  Ihillings. 

The  Welch  goats  are  far  fupcrior  in  fize,  and  in  length  and  fine- 
nefs  of  hair,  to  thofe  of  other  mountanous  countries.  Their  ufual 
color  is  white :  thofe  of  France  and  the  Alps  are  fhort-haired,  red- 
dilh,  and  their  horns  fmall.  We  have  feen  the  horns  of  a  Cambrian 
he-goat  three  feet  two  inches  long,  and  three  feet  from  tip  to  tip. 

The  fuet  of  the  goat  is  in  great  efteem,  as  well  as  the  hair. 
Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Caernarvon/hire  fuffer  thefe  animals  to 
run  wild  on  the  rocks  during  winter  as  well  as  fummer ;  and  kill 
them  in  Offober,  for  the  fake  of  their  fat,  either  by  (hooting  them 
with  bullets,  or  running  them  down  with  dogs  like  deer.  The 
goats  killed  for  this  purpofe,  are  about  four  or  five  years  old. 
Their  fuet  will  make  candles,  far  fuperior  in  whitenefs  and  goodnefi 
to  thofe  made  from  that  of  the  fheep  or  the  ox*  and  accordingly 
brings  a  much  greater  price  in  the  market :  nor  are  the  horns  with- 
out 
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out  their  ufe,  the  country  people  making  of  therfl  excellent  handles 
for  tucks  and  penknives.  The  (kin  is  peculiarly  well  adapted  for 
the  glove  manufaftory,  efpecially  that  of  the  kid :  abroad  it  is 
drefled  and  made  into  ftockings,  bed-ticks,  holders*,  bed- hang- 
ings, fheets,  and  even  fliirts.  In  the  army  it  covers  the  horfeman's 
arms,  and  carries  the  foot-foldier's  provifions.  As  it  takes  a  dye 
better  than  any  other  (kin,  it  was  formerly  much  ufed  for  hangings 
in  the  houfes  of  people  of  fortune,  being  fufceptible  of  the  richeft 
colors ;  and  when  flowered  and  ornamented  with  gold  and  filver, 
became  an  elegant  and  fuperb  furniture. 

The  flefh  is  of  great  ufe  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  where 
it  refutes ;  and  affords  them  a  cheap  and  plentiful  provifion  in  the 
winter  months,  when  the  kids  are  brought  to  market.  The  haunch* 
es  of  the  goat  are  frequently  faked  and  dried,  and  fupply  all  the 
ufes  of  bacon:  this  by  the  natives  is  called  Cocbyr  wd*n,  or  hung 
venifon. 

The  meat  of  a  fplayed  goat  of  fix  or  feven  years  old,  (which  is 
called  Hyfr)  is  reckoned  the  beft ;  being  generally  very  fweet  and 
fat.  This  makes  an  excellent  party  •,  goes  under  the  name  of  rock 
venifon,  and  is  little  inferior  to  that  of  the  deer.  Thus  nature  pro* 
vides  even  on  the  tops  of  high  and  craggy  mountains,  not  only  nc- 
ceffaries,  but  delicacies  for  the  inhabitants. 

The  milk  of  the  goat  is  fweet,  nourishing  and  medicinal :  it  is 
an  excellent  fuccedaneum  for  afs's  milk ;  and  has  (with  a  tea-ipoon* 

*  Bolfters  made  of  the  hair  of  a  goat  were  in  ufe  in  the  days  of  Saul  \  as  appears 
from  I.  Samuel,  c.  19.  v,  13.  The  fpecies  very  probably  was  the  Angara  goat, 
which  is  only  found  in  the  Eafty  and  whofe  foft  and  filky  hair  fupplicd  a  moft 
luxurious  couch.     Vide  Syn.  quad,  p,  15. 

ful 
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ful  of  hartfhorn  drank  warm  in  bed  in  the  morning,  and  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  repeated  for  fome  time)  been  a  cure 
for  pthifical  people,  before  they  were  gone  too  far.  In  fome  of 
the  mountanous  parts  of  Scotland  and  Ireland^  the  milk  is  made  into 
whey-,  whith  has  done  wonders  in  this  and  other  cafes,  where 
coolers  and  reftoratives  are  neceflary  :  and  to  many  of  thofe  places, 
there  is  a  great  refort  of  patients  of  ail  ranks,  as  there  is  in  England 
to  the  Spaws  or  Baths.  It  is  not  furprizing  that  the  milk  of  this 
animal  is  fo  falutary,  as  it  brouzes  only  on  the  tops,  tepdrils  and 
flowers  of  the  mountain  fhrubs,  and  medicinal  herbs  •,  rejecting  the 
grofler  parts..  The  blood  of  the  he-goat  dried,  is  a  great  recipe  in 
fome  families  for  the  pleurify  and  inflammatory  diforders  *. 

Cheefe  made  of  goats  milk,  is  much  valued  in  fome  of  our 
mountanous  countries,  when  kept  to  proper  age  ;  but  has  a  pecu- 
liar  tafte  and  flavor. 

The  rutting  feafon  of  thefe  animals,  is  from  the  beginning  of 
September  to  November ;  at  that  time  the  males  drive  whole  flocks 
of  the  females  continually  from  place  to  place,  and  fill  the  whole 
atmofphere  around  them  with  their  ftrong  and  ungrateful  odor; 
which  though  as  difagreeable  as  afla  foetida  itfelf,  yet  may  be  con- 
ducive to  prevent  many  diftempers,  and  to  cure  nervous  and  hyf- 
terical  ones.  Horfes  are  imagined  to  be  much  refrefhed  with  it ; 
on  which  account  many  perfons  keep  a  he-goat  in  their  ftuds  or 
(tables. 

Goats  go  with  young  four  months  and  a  half,  and  bring  forth 
from  the  latter  end  of  February  to  the  latter  end  of  *4pril :  Having 

•  This  remedy  is  taken  notice  of  even  by  Dr.  Mead  in  his  monita  medicay  p.  35. 
under  the  article  pleuritis.    The  Germans  ufe  that  of  the  Stein- hoc,  or  Ibex. 

F  only 
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only  two  teats,  they  bear  generally  but  two  young,  and  fbme* 
times  three ;  and  in  good  warm  pafturcs  there  have  been  inftances^ 
though  rare,  of  their  bringing  four  at  a  time:  both  young  and  old 
are  affe&cd  by  the  weather :  a  rainy  feafon  makes  them  thin ;  a  dry 
funny  one  makes  them  fat  and  blythe :  their  excefiive  venery  pre* 
vents  longevity,  for  they  feldom  live  in  our  climate  above  eleven: 
or  twelve  years. 

Thefe  animals  with  amazing  fwiftneis  and  fafety,  climb  up  the 
moll  rugged  rocks,  and  afcend  the  mod  dangerous  places :  they 
can  ftand  unmoved  on  the  higheft  precipices,  and  4b  balance  their 
centre  of  gravity,  as  to  fix  themfelves  in  fuch  fituations  with  fecurity 
and  firmnefs ;  fo  that  we  feldom  hear  of  their  falling,  or  breaking 
their  necks.  When  two  are  yoked  together,  as  is  frequently  prac- 
tifed,  they  will,  as  if  by  confent,  take  large  and  hazardous  leaps  ; 
yet  fo  well  time  their  mutual  efforts,  as  rarely  to  mifcarry  in  the 
attempt. 

The  origin  of  the  domeftic  goat  is  the  Stein-boc,  Ibex  or  wild 
goat,  Syn.  quad.  No.  9.  a  fpecies  now  found  only  in  the  *4lpsy  and 
in  Crete. 
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Horns  upright,  folid,  branched,  annually  deciduous. 
Eight  cutting  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw,  none  in  the  upper. 


Jted  Deer,  Stag  or  Hart.    Cervus  Rait 

Jyn.  quad.  84. 
Cbarlt.  ex.  u. 
Meyer* s  an.  Tab*  22. 
Ge/ner  quad.  326. 
Grew's  Mu/eum,  21. 
De  B*ffon,  Tom.  vi.  6$.  Tab.  9, 10. 


Cervus  cornibus  teretibus  ad  later* 
incurvis.     Brffin  quad.  58. 

Cervus  Elaphus.     Lin./yft.  93. 

C.  cornibus  ramofis  tereribus  recur- 
vatis.     Faun.  Suec.  40. 

C.  nobili*.     Klein,  quad.  23. 

Br.  Z00L  15.    Syn.  quad.  No.  38. 


Stag. 

Hind. 

Young,  or  Calf 

Brit. 

Carw 

Ewig 
La  Biche 

Elain 

Fren. 

Le  Cerf 

Paon 

ItmL 

Cervio 

Cervia 

Span. 

Cicrvo 

Cierva 

Pert. 

Ccrvo 

Cerva 

Germ. 

Him,  Hirfch 

Hind 

Hinde  kalb 

Dutch, 

Hart 

Hinde 

Stved 

Hiort,  Kronhiort 

Hind 

Dan. 

Kronhiort 

Hind 

Kid,  or  Hind  kalv 

Platycerata.  PIiniif  lib.  ».  c.  37. 
Eurycerata.    Off  ion  Cyneg.  lib.  1 1 .  lin.  29  3 . 
Fallow  deer,  or  buck ;  cervus  platyceros. 

Rati  fin.  quad.  85. 
Dama  vulgaris.  Ge/ner  quad.  307. 
Meyer's  am.  Tom.  i.  Tab.  71. 
De  Bufin.  Tom.  vi.  161.  Tab.  27,  28* 


Cervus  cornttum  unica  et  altiore  fum- 
mitate  palmata.    Briffon  quad.  62. 

Cervus  dama.  Cervus  cornibus  ra- 
mofis  recurvatis  compreffis  :  fum- 


mitatibus  palmatis.    Lin.  fyft. 


Zool. 


15.    *yn< 


Faun.  Suec.  42.   Br 

quad.  No.  37. 
Cervus  palmatus.  Klein,  quad.  25 


Syn* 


Buck. 

Brit. 

Hydd 

Fren. 

LeDain 

Ital. 

Daino 

Span. 

Game,  Corza 

Port. 

Corza 

Germ. 

Damhirfch 

S<wed. 

Dof,  Dof  hiort 

Dan. 

Daae  Dijr 

Dob. 

Fawn. 

Hyddes 

Elain 

La  Daine 

Faon 

Cerbiatto 

Venadito 

Veado 

A 


T  firft,   the  beads  of  chace  had  this  whole  ifland  for  their 
range  >  they  knew  no  other  limits  than  that  of  the  ocean  * 
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nor  confefied  any  particular  mafter.  When  the  Saxons  had  efta- 
blifhed  themfelves  in  the  Heptarchy^  they  were  refcrved  by  each  fo- 
vereign  for  his  own  particular  diverfion  :  hunting. and  war  in  thofe 
uncivilized  ages  were  the  only  employ  of  the  great  •,  their  a&ive, 
but  uncultivated  minds,  being  fufceptible  of  no  pleafures  but  thofe 
of  a  violent  kind,  fuch  as  gave  exercife  to  their  bodies,  and  pre- 
vented the  pain  of  thinking. 

But  as  the  Saxon  kings  only  appropriated  thofe  lands  to  the  ufe 
offorefts  which  were  unoccupied ;  fo  no  individuals  received  any 
injury :  but  when  the  conqueft  had  fettled  the  Norman  line  on  the 
throne,  this  paffion  for  the  chace  was  carried  to  an  excefs,  which 
involved  every  civil  right  in  a  general  ruin :  it  fuperfcded  the  confi- 
'  deration  of  religion  even  in  a  fuperftitious  age :  the  village  commu- 
nities, nay,  even  the  moft  facred  edifices  were  turned  into  one  vaft 
wafte,  to  make  room  for  animals,  the  obje&s  of  a  tawlefs  tyrant's 
pleafure.  The  new  foreft  in  Hampjbire  is  too  trite  an  inftance  to 
be  dwelt  on  :  fanguinary  laws  were  ena&ed  to  preferve  the  game; 
and  in  the  reigns  of  William  Rufusy  and  Henry  the  firft,  it  was  lefs 
criminal  to  deftroy  one  of  the  human  fpecies  than  a  beaft  of  chafe*. 
Thus  it  continued  while  the  Norman  line  filled  the  throne ;  but 
when  the  Saxon  line  was  reftored  under  Henry  the  fecond,  the  rigor 
of  the  foreft  laws  was  immediately  foftened. 

When  our  barons  began  to  form  a  power,  they  clamed  a  vaft, 
but  more  limited  trad  for  a  diverfion  that  the  Englijh  were  always 
fond  of.  They  were  very  jealous  of  any  encroachments  on  their 
refpedive  bounds,   which  were  often  the  caufe  of  deadly  feuds  : 

*  An  antient  hillorian  fpcaks  thus   of  the  penalties  incurred ;  Si  cervum  out 
etprumoculos  th  evellebat;  amavit  enimferas  tanquam  er at  pater  ear um.  M.  Paris.  II. 

fuch 
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fuch  a  one  gave  caufe  to  the  fatal  day  of  Cbevy-cbaee,  a  faft, 
which  though  recorded  only  in  a  ballad,  may,  from  what  we  know 
of  the  manners  of  the  times,  be  founded  on  truth  -,  not  that  it  was 
attended  with  all  the  circumftances  the  author  of  that  natural,  but 
heroic  compofition  hath  given  it,  for  on  that  day  neither  a  Percy 
nor  a  Douglas  fell :  here  the  poet  feems  to  have  clamed  his  privi- 
lege, and  mixed  with  this  fray  fome  of  the  events  of  the  battle  of 
Oiterbourne. 

When  property  became  happily  more  divided  by  the  relaxation 
of  the  feodai  tenures,  thefe  extenfive  hunting-grounds  became  more 
limited  -,  and  as  tillage  and  hufbandry  increafed*  the  beads  of  chace 
were  obliged  to  give  way  to  others  more  ufeful  to  the  community.  The 
vaft  tradh  of  land  before  dedicated  to  hunting,  were  then  con  traded; 
and  in  proportion  as  the  ufeful  arts  gained  ground,  either  loll  their 
original  deftination,  or  gave  rife  to  the  invention  of  Parks.  Liber- 
ty and  the  arts  feem  coeval,  for  when  once  the  latter  got  footing, 
the  former  protected  the  labors  of  the  induftrious  from  being  ruin- 
ed by  the  licentioufnefs  of  the  fporrfman,  or  being  devoured  by 
the  objefts  of  his  diverfion :  for  this  reafon,  the  fubjedts  of  a 
defpotic  government  ftill  experience  the  inconveniences  of  vaft 
waftes,  and  forefts,  the  terrors  of  the  neighbouring  hufbandmen  *  ; 
while  in  our  well-regulated  monarchy,  very  few  chaces  remain : 
we  ftill  indulge  ourfelves  in  the  generous  pleafure  of  hunting,  but 
confine  the  deer- kind  to  parks,  of  which  England  boafts  of  more 
than  any  other  kingdom  in  Europe.  Our  equal  laws  allow  every 
man  his  pleafure  -y  but  confine  them  in  fuch  bounds,  as  prevents 

•  In  Germany  the  peafants  are  often  obliged  to  watch  their  grounds  the  whole 
night,  to  preferve  the  fences  and  corn  from  being  deftroyed  by  the  deer. 

them 
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them  from  being  injurious  to  the  meaneft  of  the  community*  Be- 
fore the  reformation,  our  prelates  feem  to  have  guarded  fufficiently 
againft  the  want  of  this  amuiement,  the  fee  of  Norwich  in  particu- 
lar, being  poffeffed  about  that  time  of  thirteen  parks  *•  They  feem 
to  have  forgot  good  king  Edgar's  advice,  Docemus  etiam  ut  facerdos 
non  fit  venator  neque  acciptrarius  neque  pot  at  or,  fed  incumbat  fids 
iibrisficut  ordinem  ipfius  decet  f. 

It  was  cuftomary  to  fait  the  venifon  for  prefcrvation,  like  other 
meat.  Rymer  preferves  a  warrant  of  Edward  III.  ordering  fixty 
deer  to  be  killed  for  that  purpofe. 

The  ftag  and  buck  agree  in  their  nature ;  only  the  latter  being 
more  tender  is  eafier  tamed,  and  made  familiar.  The  firft  is  become 
lefs  common  than  it  was  formerly  •,  its  excefiive  vitioufnefs  during 
the  rutting  feafon,  and  the  badnefs  of  its  flefh,  induce  moll  people 
to  part  with  the  fpecies.  Stags  are  ft  ill  found  wild  in  the  highlands 
of  Scotland^  in  herds  of  four  or  five  hundred  together,  ranging  at 
full  liberty  over  the  vaft  hills  of  the  north.  Some  grow  to  a  great 
fize :  when  I  was  at  Invcrcauld  Mr.  Farqubarfon  allured  me  that 
he  knew  an  inftance  of  one  that  weighed  eighteen  (tone  Scots,  or 
three  hundred  and  fourteen  pounds,  exclufive  of  the  entrails,  head 
and  (kin.  Formerly  the  great  highland  chieftains  ufed  to  hunt 
with  the  magnificence  of  an  eaftern  monarch  ;  aflembling  four  or 
five  thoufand  of  their  clan,  who  drove  the  deer  into  the  toils,  or 
to  the  ftation  their  lairds  had  placed  themfelves  in  :  but  as  this 
pretence  was  frequently  ufed  to  colleft  their  vaflals  for  rebellious 
purpofes,  an  ad  was  pafled  prohibiting  any  aflemblies  of  this  nature. 
Stags  are  likewife  met  with  on  the  moors  that  border  on  Cornwal 

*  Peacbam's  CompUat  Gentleman  >  261*  f  Leges  Saxon*   87. 

and 
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and  Devon/hire*  and  in  Ireland  on  the  mountains  of  Kerry>  where 
they  add  greatly  to  the  magnificence  of  the  romantic  fcenery  of  the 
lake  of  Ki Horny. 

The  ftags  of  Ireland  during  its  uncultivated  ftate,  and  while  it 
remained  an  almoft  boundlefs  tra&  of  foreft,  had  an  exaft  agree- 
ment in  habit,  with  thofe  that  range  at  prefent  through  the  wilds 
of  America.  They  were  lefs  in  body,  but  very  fat;  and  their 
horns  of  a  fize  far  fuperior  to  thofe  of  Europe.,  but  in  form  agreed 
in  all  points.  Old  Giraldus  fpeaks  with  much  precifion  of  thofe  of 
Ireland*  Cervos  pra  nimia  pinguedine  minus  fugere  pravalentes*  quanta 
minor esfunt  corporis  quantitate,  tanto  pracellentius  efferuntur,  capitis 
et  cornuum  dignitate*. 

We  have  in  England  two  varieties  of  fallow-deer  which  are  faid 
to  be  of  foreign  origin:  The  beautiful  fpotted  kind,  and  the  very 
deep  brown  fort,  that  are  now  fo  common  in  feveral  parts  of  this 
kingdom.  Thefc  were  introduced  here  by  king  James  the  firjfr 
out  of  Norway  -f,  where  he  paffed  fome  time  when  he  vifited  his 
intended  bride  Matym  of  Denmark  J.  He  obferved  their  hardinefs  -y 
and  that  they  could  endure,  even  in  that  fevere  climate,  the  winter 
without  fodder.*  He  firft  brought  fome  into  Scotland*  and  from 
thence  tranfported  them  into  his  chaces  of  Enfield  and  Eppingj  to 

*  Yopogr.  Hibtrni*.  c.  19.  •  Laavfim  in  his  hiftory  of  Carolina  p.  123,  mentions 
die  fatnefs  of  the  American  flags,  and  their  inferiority  of  fize  to  the  European.  I 
have  often  feen  their  horns,  which  vafUy  exceed  thofe  of  our  country  in  fize,. 
and  number  of  antlers. 

-\+  This  we  relate  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Peter  Collin/on. 

X  One  of  the  Welch  names  of  this  animal  (Gievr-danas,  or  Danijb  goat)  implies 

that  it  was  brought  from  fome  of  the  Danijb  dominions.  Ed.  Llivyd.  Ph.  tr. 

No.  334. 
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be  near  his  palace  of  Theobalds >  for  it  is  well  known,  that  monarch 
was  in  one  part  of  his  character  the  Nimrod  of  his  days,  fond  to  ex- 
cefs  of  hunting,  that  image  of  war,  although  he  detefted  the  reality. 

No  country  produces  the  fallow-deer  in  quantities  equal  to 
England.  In  France  they  are  fcarcely  known,  but  are  fometimes 
found  in  the  north  *  of  Europe.  In  Spain  they  are  extremely  large. 
They  are  met  with  in  Greece*  the  Holy  Landf,  and  in  China  J  ;  but 
in  every  country  except  our  own  are  in  a  ftate  of  nature,  uncon- 
fined  by  man. 

They  are  not  natives  of  America  •,  for  the  deer  known  in  our 
colonies  by  that  name  are  a  diftindt  fpecies,  a  fort  of  (lag,  as  we 
have  remarked  p.  51.  of  our  Synopjis  of  quadrupeds. 

The  ufes  of  thefe  animals  are  mod  fimilar-,  the  fkin  of  the  buck 
and  doe  is  Efficiently  known  to  every  one ;  and  the  horns  of  the 
Hag  are  of  great  ufe  in  mechanics ;  they,  as  well  as  the  horns  of 
the  reft  of  the  deer  kind,  being  excefllvely  compact,  folid,  hard 
and  weighty;  and  make  excellent  handles  for  couteaus,  knives, 
and  feveral  other  utenfils.  They  abound  in  that  fait,  which  is  the 
bafis  of  the  fpirit  of  Hart/born 9  and.  the  remains  (after  the  falts  are 
extra&ed)  being  calcined,  become  a  valuable  aftxingcnt  in  fluxes, 
which  is  known  by  the  name  of  burnt  Hartjhorn.  Befides  thefe  ufes 
in  mechanics  and  medicine,  there  is  an  inftance  in  Giraldus  Cam- 
brenjis,  of  a  countefs  of  Cbejler,  who  kept  milch  hindes,  and  made 
cheefe  of  their  milk,  fome  of  which  fhe  prefented  to  archbifhop 
Baldwin,  in  his  itinerary  through  Wales*  in  the  year  1188  ||. 

•  Pont  op.  Norway.  11.  9.     Faun.  Suec.  fy.  42. 
f  Haffelquift.  itin.  290.  J  Du  Halde  hift.  China.  I.  315. 

H  Girald.  Comb.  Itin.  p.  216. 
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lia.  25^4  31  j. 
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G*ma\  Brit,  ii.  77!. 
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296.  *' 
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Merret  pi/tax.   166. 

Cervus  corrtibns  ieVetibus  er'e&is'.  irif. 
-fin  fuad.  &i . 

lie  Buffbn,  Tom.  vi.  289.  Tab.  32,  33. 

Cervus  mtnftnus,  Kkin  quad.  24. 

Cervus  capreolus;  Lin^jfrft.  04. 

C.  Cornibus  ramofia  teretibus  ere&is, 
Ajtnmitate  bifida,  Faun.  Sttec.  43. 
Br.  Zwl.  18.  Syn.  quad.  No.  43% 
Tour  in  Scotland.  288.   71*.  xiv. 
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8.  Roe-, 


THE  roebuck  prefers  a  mountanous  woody  country  to  a  plain 
one  v  vras  formerly  very  common  in  tfraksf  in  the  north  of 
England,  and  in  Scotland;  but  at  prefent  the  fpecies  no  longer  exifts 
in  any  part  of  Great- Britain,  except  ih  the  Scottijb  highlands.  In 
France  they  are  more  frequent ;.  they  are  alfo  found  in  Itafy*  Sweden* 
and  Norway  •>  and  in  JJa  they  are  met  with  in  Siberia*.  The  firlfc 
that  are  met  with  in  Great-Britain  are  in-  the  wood*  on  .the  foutfo 
fide  of  Loch  Rannocb,  in  Perth/hire :  the  laft  in  thofe  of  Langwaly 
on  the  fouthern  borders  of  Catbnefs :  but  thdy  are,  moft  numerous 
in  the  beautifull  forefts  of  Invercaudd,  in  the  midft  of  the  Grampiafi 
hitts.     They  are  unknown  in  Ireland. 

This  is  the  left  of  the  deer  kind,  being  only  three  feet  nine  inch- 
es long,  and  two  feet  three  inches  high  before,  and  two  feet  feven* 
behind.     The  weight  from  50  to  60 lb.    The  horns  are  from  eight 
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to  nine  inches  long,  upright,  round,  and  divided  into  Only  three 
branches ;  their  lower  part  is  fulcated  lengthways,  and  extremely 
rugged ;  of  this  part  is  made  handles  for  couteaus,  knives,  fcfr. 
The  horns  of  a  young  buck  in  its  fecond  year  are  quite  plain  :  in 
its  third  year  a  branch  appears •,  but  in  the  fourth  its  head  is  com- 
plete. The  body  is  covered  during  winter,  with  very  long  hair,, 
well  adapted  to  the  rigor  of  the  highland  air ;  the  lower  part  of 
each  hair  is  aQi-color  ;  near  the  ends  is  a  narrow  bar  of  black,  and 
the  points  are  yellow :  The  hairs  on  the  face  are  black,  tipped  with 
afh- color  -,  the  ears  are  long,  their  infides  of  a  pale  yellow,  and  co- 
vered with  long  hair ;  the  fpaces  bordering  on  the  eyes  and  mouth 
are  black.  During  fummer  its  coat  has  a  very  different  appearance, 
being  very  fhort  and  fmooth,  and  of  a  bright  reddifti  colon 

The  cheft,  belly,  and  legs,  and  ttie  infide  of  the  thighs,  are  of 
ayellowifh  white;  the  rump  is  of  a  pure  white:  the  tail  is  very, 
fhort.  On  the  outfidb  of  the  hind  leg,  below  the  joint,  is  a  tuft,  of 
long  hair. 

The  make  of  the  roebuck  is  very  elegant,  and  formed  for  agility.. 
Thefc  animals  do  not  keep  in  herds  like  other  deer,  but  only  in  fa- 
milies \  they  bring  two  fawns  at  a  time,  which  the  female  is  obliged, 
to  conceal  from  the  buck  while  they  are  very  young.  The  flefh  o£ 
this  creature  is  reckoned  a  delicate  food. 

It  is  a  tender  animal,  incapable  of  bearing  great  cold.  M,  dc 
Buffon  tells  us  that  in  the  hard  winter  of  1709,  the  fpecies  in  Bur- 
gundy were  almoft  deftroyed,  and  many  years  paft  before  k  was  rc- 
ftored  again.  I  was  informed  in  Scotland,  that  it  is  very  difficult 
to  rear  the  fawns ;  it  being  computed  that  eight  out  of  ten  of  thofe 
that  are  taken  from  their  parents  die. 

Wild  roes  during  fummer  feed  on  graft,  and  are  very  fond  of  the 
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mkis  faxatiik,  icaHed  in  the  highlands  the  roebuck  berry  $  but  in 
fritter  imt*  wfaep  the  grow*d  is  covered  y/ith  fnow,  they  brpusse 
on  the*fiP&r  t**&ebes  of  the  fir  and  birch- 

1q  the  old  /PJ#  laws,  a  roebuck  was  valued  at  the  fame  price  as 
*  &e*gmti  a  flag  at  the  price  of  an  ox*  and  a  fallow  deer  was 
eAecoied  equal  to  that  of  a  cow ;  or,  as  fome  fay,  a  he-goat  *. 

It  wiJi  not  fce  foreign  to  the  prefent  fubjedt,  to  mention  the  raft  Fossil 
Jiorns  frequently  found  in  Ireland,  and  others  fometimes  met  with 
in  our  own  kingdom.  The  latter  a*e  evidently  pf  the  dag  kind, 
b*it  much  ftronger,  thicker,  heavier,  and  furniihed  with  fewer  an- 
glers than  thofe  of  the  prefent  race;  <rf  thofe  fome  have  been  found 
-pn  the  fcg-GCtfijt  of  Lmcajbire  f9  and  a  fingle  horn  was  dug  a  fey 
years  ago  out  of  the  fands  near  Cbejier.  Thofe  found  in  %  Ireland 
muft  be  referred  to  the  elk  kind,  but  of  a  fpecies  different  from  the 
finrfipean,  being  provided  with  brow  antlers,  which  that  wants: 
neither  are  they  of  the  Moofe  deer,  ox  American,  which  entirely 
agrees  with  the  elk  of  Europe,  as  I  have  found  by  companion. 
Entire  Jkeletons  of  this  animal  are  fometimes  met  with,  lodged  in  a 
white  marie;  but  more  frequently  beneath  the  turf- bogs.  Not  the 
ftinteft  account  (traditional  or  hiftoric)  is  left  of  the  exigence  of 
thefe  animals'  in  our  kingdom  *  fo  that  they  may  poffibly  be  rank- 
ed among  thofe  remains  which  foflilifts  diftinguifh  by  the  title  of 
diluvian. 

Mr.  Graham,  faftor  to  the  Hudjbn's  Bay  Company,  once  gave  me 
hopes  of  difcovering  the  living  animal.  He  informed  me  that  he 
had  received  accounts  from  the  Indians  who  refort  to  the  fa&ories, 

•  Leges  Wallic*,  258.  f  W-  ^  No.  422. 

t  No»  227.  Boate's  Nat.  Hift.  IreUmd,  137.       .-* 
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that  there  is  found  a  deer,  about  feven  or  eight  hundred  miles  weft 
of  Tork  fort,  which  they  call  Wajkeffeu*  and  fay  is  vaftly  fuperior 
in  fize  to  the  common  Mocfe.  But  as  yet  nothing  has  tranfpired 
relating  to  fo  magnificent  an  animal.  The  difference  of  fize  be- 
tween the  modern  A/00/*,  and  the  owners  of  the  foffil  horns  may 
be  efti mated  by  the  following  account.  The  largeft  horns  of  the 
American  Moofe  ever  brought  over,  are  only  thirty-two  inches  long, 
and  thirty-four  between  tip  and  tip.  The  length  of  one  of  the 
foflii  horns  is  fix  feet  four  inches.  The  fpace  between  tip  and  tip 
near  twelve  feet*.  The  largeft  Moofe  defcribcd  by  any  authen- 
tic voyager  does  not  exceed  the  fize  of  a  great  horfe ;  that  which 
I  faw  (a  female)  was  fifteen  hands  high.  But  we  muft  fearch  for 
much  larger  animals  to  fupport  the  weight  of  our  foflii  horns. 
If  7ofefyn*s  or  Dudl/s  Moofe  of  twelve  feet  in  height  ever  exifted  -f-f 
we  may  fuppofe  that  to  have  been  a  fpecies,  which  as  population 
advanced,  retired  into  diftant  parts,  into  depths  of  woods  unknown 
but  to.  diftant  Indian*. 


••  A  pair  of  this  fifec  is  preferred  at  Sir  Patrick  Bettrw's,  Bart  in  the  county  of 
Lputb.  The  great  difference  between  the  Moofe  horns  and  the  Foffil  is  fttewea 
in  Plates  VII.  and  IX.  of  my  Synop/u  of  Quadrupeds. 

f  Voy.  to  New  England,  88.  New  England  Rarities,  19.  See  alfo  Mr.  Dndfy'*. 
account  in  Ph.  Tranf.  abridg.  VII.  447. 


*•  Without 
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**  Without  horns. 


Divided  hoofs. 

Cutting  teeth  in  both  jaws. 


VI.  HOG. 


Sus,  feu  Porcus  domdticus. 
Rati  Jyn.  quad.  92. 
Gt/ner  quad.  872. 
Charlton  ex.  14.. 

Sus  caudatus  auric u lis  oblongis  acutis, 
cauda  pilofiu    BriJJbn  quad.  74* 


De  Buffbn,  Tom.  v.  99.  Tab.  6.  7. 

.£&/*  quad,  25. 

Sus  fcrofa.  Lin.fyfl.  102. 

Sus  dorfo  antice  fetofo,  cauda  pilofa. 

Faun.  Suec.  21. 
Mr.  Z00L  19.  £y».  ^oW.  No.  54. 


9,  Common. 


Boar* 


Brit. 

Baedd 

Fren. 

Lc  Vcrrat 

ltd. 

VCJTO 

Span. 

Bcrraco 

Port. 

Germ* 

£ber 

Dut. 

Beer 

S<aed. 

Dan. 

Ornc 

Sow. 

Hwch 

La  Truye 

Porca 

Puerca 

Pbrca 

Sao 

Soch 

Swim 

Soe 


Hoc. 

Mochyn 

Pore 

Porco 

Puerco 

Porco 

Bar? 

Varken, 


ACCORDING  to  common  appearances,  the  hog  is  certainty, 
the  moft  impure  and  filthy  of  all  quadrupeds :  we  fhould  how* 
ever  reflcft  that  filthinefs  is  an  idea  merely  relative  to  ourfelves  •» 
but  we  form  a  partial  judgment  from  our  own  fenfations,  and  over- 
look that  wife  maxim  of  Providence,  that  every  part  of  the  creati- 
on fhould  have  its  refpe&ive  inhabitants.  By  this  ceconomy  of 
nature,  the  earth  is  never  overftocked,  nor  any  part  of  the  creation 
ufelefs.    This  obfervation  may  be  exemplified  in  the  animal  before 

us  •,* 
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lis  •,  the  hog  alone  devouring  what  is  the  refufe  of  all  the  reft,  and 
contributing  not  only  to  remove  what  would  be  a  nuttknce  to  the 
•  human  race,  but  alfo  converting  the  moft  naufeous  offals  into  the 
richeft  nutriment :  for  this  reafon  its  ftomach  is  capacious,  and  its 
gluttony  exceflive  ;  not  that  its  palate  is  infenfible  to  the  difference 
of  eatables ;  for  where  it  finds  variety,  it  will  rejcdt  the  worft  with 
as  diftinguifhing  a  tafte  as  other  quadrupeds  *• 

This  animal  has  (not  unaptly)  been  compared  to  a  mifer,  who 
is  ufelefs  and  rapacious  in  his  life,  but  on  his  death  becomes  of 
public  ufe,  by  the  very  efFeQs  of  his  fordid  manners.  The  hog 
during  life  renders  little  fervice  to  mankind,  except  in  removing 
that  filth  which  other  animals  rejeft :  his  more  than  common  bru- 
tality, urges  him  to  devour  even  his  own  off-fpring.  All  other 
domeftic  quadrupeds  (hew  fome  degree  of  refpeft  to  mankind ;  and 
even  a  fort  of  tendernefs  for  us  in  our  helplefs  years  j  but  this  ani- 
mal will  devour  infants,  whenever  it  has  opportunity. 

The  parts  of  this  animal  are  finely  adapted  to  its  way  of  life.  As 
its  method  of  feeding  is  by  turning  up  the  earth  with  its  nofe  for 
roots  of  different  kinds ;  fo  nature  has  given  it  a  more  prone  form 
than  other  animals  -,  a  ftrong  brawny  neck ;  eyes  fmall,  and  placed 
"high  in  the  head;  a  long  fnout,  nofe  callous  and  tough,  and  a 
quick  fenfe  of  ikielling  to  trace  out  its  food.     Its  inteftines  have  a 

*  The  ingenious  author  of  the  Pan  Sutcus,  has  proved  this  beyond  contradic- 
tion, having  with  great  induftry  drawn  up  tables  of  the  number  of  vegetables, 
which  each  domeftic  animal  chufes,  or  rejeds  :  and  it  is  found  that  the  hog  eats 
but  J29  and  refufes  171  plants. 

The  Ox    cats    276.    reje&s  218. 


ftrong 


Goat 

449- 

126* 

Sheep 

387, 

141. 

Horfe 

262. 

212. 

Jm*n.  Acad*  ii.  203. 
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ftrong  refemblance  to  thofc  of  the  human  fpecies;  a  circumftancfr 
that  fhould  mortify  our  pride.  The  external  form  of  its  body  is 
very  unweildy,  yet,  by  the  ftrength  of  its  tendons,  the  wild  boar 
(which  is  only  a  variety  of  the  common  kind)  is  enabled  to  fly  from 
the  hunters  with  amazing  agility :  the  back  toe  on  the  feet  of  this 
animal  prevents  its  flipping  while  it  defcends  declivities,  and  mull; 
be  of  lingular  ufe  when  purfued  :  yet,  notwithftanding  its  powers 
of  motion,  it  is  by  nature  ftupid,  ina&ive,  and  drowfy ;  much  in- 
clined to  increafe  in  fat,  which  is  difpofed  in  a  different  manner 
from  other  animals,  and  forms  a  regular  coat  over  the  whole  body. 
It  is  reftlefs  at  a  change  of  weather,  and  in  certain  high  winds  is  fa 
agitated  as  to  run  violently,,  fcreaming  horribly  at  the  fame  time:, 
h  is  fond  of  wallowing  intthe  dirt,  either  to  cool  its  furfeited  body,. 
or  to  deftroy  the  lice,  ticks,  and  other  infe&s  with  which  it  is  in* 
fefted.  Its  difeafes  generally  arife  from  intemperance;  meafles, 
impoftmnes,  and.fcrophulous  complaints  are  reckoned  among  them, 
LimueuS:  obferves  that  its  flelh.  is  a  wholefome  food  for  athletic 
conftitutions,  or  thofe  that  ufe  much  exercife;  but  bad  for  fuch  as 
lead  a  fedentary  life :  it  is  though  of  moft  univerfal  ufe,  and  fup- 
nifhes  numberlefs  materials  for  epicurifm,  among  which  brawn*  is 
a  kind  peculiar  to  England*.  The  flelh  of  the  hog  is  an  article  of 
the  fir  ft  importance  to  a  naval  and  commercial  nation,  for  it  takes 
fait  better  than  any  other  kind,  and  confequently  is  capable  of  bet- 
ing preferved  longer.  The  lard  is  of  great  ufe  in  medicine,  being 
an  ingredient  in  various  forts  of  plaifters,  either  pure,  or  in  the 
form  of  pomatum;  and  the  bridles  are  formed  into  brufhes  of  fe- 
veral  kinds. 

+  HolUtgJbed  Defer .  Brit.  109. 

This 
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This  animal  has  been  applied  to  an  ufe  in  this  iftand  which  kern* 
peculiar  to  Minorca,  and  the  part  of  Murray  which  lies  between  the! 
Spey  and  Elgin.  It  has  been  there  converted  into  a  bead  of  draught  j 
for  I  have  been  affured  by  a  minifter  of  that  country,  eye  witnefs  to 
the  fad,  that  he  had  on  his  firft  coming  into  his  parifh  fecn  a  eow, 
a  fow,  and  two  Trogues  (young  horfes)  yoked  together,  and  draw- 
ing a  plough  in  a  light  fandy  foil ;  and  that  the  fow  was  the  beft 
drawer  of  the  four.  In  Minorca  the  afs  and  the  hog  are  common: 
help-mates,  and  are  yoked  together  in  order  to  turn  up  the  land. 
Wild-Boaiu  The  wild- boar  was  formerly  a  native  of  our  country,  as  appears 
from  the  laws  of  Hoel  dda  *,  who  permitted  his  grand  huntfman-  to 
chace  that  animal  from  the  middle  of  Navemfar  to  the  beginning  of 
December.  William  the  Conqueror  punched  with  the  lofs  of  their 
eyes,  any  that  were  convi&ed  of  kilting  the  wild-boar,  the  ftag,  or 
the  roebuck  f  •,  and  Fitz-Stepben  tells  us,  that  the  vaft  fbreft  that 
in  his  time  grew  on  the"  north  fide  of  London,  was  the  retreat  o£ 
flags,  fallow-deer,  wild-boars,  and  bulls.  Charles  I.  turned  out 
wild-boars  in  the  New  Foreft,  Hampjhire^  but  they  were  deftrayed 
an  the  civil  wars. 

#  Leges  WaUic*.  41.  f  Leges  Saxon.  292. 


Div. 
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D*v.  II.   Sect.  I.    DIGITATED  QUADRUPEDS, 

With  large  canine  teeth,  feparated  from  the  cutting  teeth. 
Six  cutting  teeth  in  each  jaw. 
Rapacious,  carnivorous. 

Six  cutting  teeth,  and  two  canine.  VII.  DOG. 

Five  toes  before,  four  behind. 
Blunt  claws.    Long  vifage. 

Cams,  kaiifyn.  quad.  175*  De  Bufon,  Tom.  v.  p.  185.  «<>•  J^iTf- 

Charlton  ex.  26.  Klein  quad.  63.  FULL, 

Merret  pinaxy  168.  Canis  familiaris.   Lin.  Jy ft.*  $6. 

Gefner  auad.   160,  249,  250.  Canis  cauda  recorva.    Faun.  Suec.  5* 

Canis  aomefticus.    BriJJbn  quad.  170*         Brit.  Z00L  23.     Syn.  quad.  No.  no. 

Brit.  Q\,  font.  Gaft  Germ.  Hand 

Fren.  Le  Chien  Dut.  Hond 

Ital.  Cane  Snved.  Hund 

Span.  Perro  Dan.  Hund,  /*».  Taeve 

JW.  Cam 


DR.  Casus,  an  Englijb  phyfician,  who  flourirtied  in  the  reign  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  has  left  among  feveral  other  trafts  relating 
to  natural  hiftory,  one  written  exprefsly  on  the  fpecies  of  Britijb 
dogs :  they  were  wrote  for  the  ufe  of  his  learned  friend  Gefner  \ 
with  whom  he  kept  a  drift  correspondence  \  and  whofe  death  he 
laments  in  a  very  elegant  and  pathetic  manner. 

Befides  a  brief  account  of  the  variety  of  dogs  then  exifting  in  thiy 
Vol.  I.  H  country, 
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country,  he  has  added  a  fyftematic  table  of  them :  his  method  is  fo 
judicious,  that  we  (hall  make  ufe  of  the  fame  ;  explain  it  by  a  brief 
account  of  each  kind  j  and  point  out  thofe  that  are  no  longer  in  ufe 
among- us. 


SYNOPSIS    of    BRITISH    DOGS. 
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f  Terrier, 
Hounds.         <  Jtfarrier 

C  Blood  hound 

Gaze  hound 
Grey  hound 
Leviner,  or  Lyemmar 
Tumbler 

Spaniel 

Setter 

Water  Jpaniel,  or  finder 

Spaniel  gentle,  or  comforter 

Shepherd's  dog 
MaiUfF,  or  ban  dog. 


*1 


Wappe 

Turnfpifr 

Dancer. 


The  firft  variety  is  the  Terrarius  or  Terrier,  which  takes  its 
name  from  its  fubterraneous  employ ;  being  a  fmall  kind  of  hound, 
ufed  to  force  the  fox,  or  other  beads  of  prey,  out  of  their  holes  ; 
(and  in  former  times)  rabbets  out  of  their  burrows  into  nets. 

The 
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The  Leverarius,  or  Harrier,  is  a  fpccies  well  known  at  prefent  \ 
it  derives  its  name  from  its  ufe,  that  of  hunting  the  hare ;  but  under 
this  head  may  be  placed  the  fox-hound,  which  is  only  a  ftronger 
and  fleeter  variety,  applied  to  a  different  chace*. 

The  Sanguinarius,  or  Bloodhound,  or  the  Sleutboundef  of  the  Scots, 
was  a  dog  of  great  ufe,  and  in  high  efteem  with  our  anceftors : 
its  employ  was  to  recover  any  game  that  had  cfcaped  wounded 
from  £e  hunter  \  or  been  killed  and  ftole  out  of  theforeft.  It  was 
ttmarkable  for  the  acutenefs  of  its  fmell,  tracing  the  loft  bead  by 
the  blood  it  had  fpilt ;  from  whence  the  name  is  derived :  This 
fpecies  could,  with  the  utmoft  certainty,  difcover  the  thief  by  fol- 
lowing his  footfteps,  let  the  diftance  of  his  flight  be  ever  fo  great  \ 
and  through  the  mod  fecret  and  thickeft  coverts :  ftor  would  it 
ceafc  its  purfuit,  till  it  had  taken  the  felon.  They  were  likewife 
4  ufed  by  Wallace  and  Bruce  during  the  civil  wars.  The  poetical  feif- 
torians  of  the  two  heroes,  frequently  relate  very  curious  paflages 
on  this  fubjed;  of  the  fervice  thefe  dogs  were  of  to  their  matters, 
and  the  efcapes  they  had  from  thofe  of  the  enemy.  The  bloodhound 
was  in  great  requeft  on  the  confines  of  Englan d  and  Scotland;  where 
the  borderers  were  continually  preying  on  the  herds  and  flocks  of 

*  Prince  Griffith  af  Conan  (who  began  his  reign  in  the  year  1079)  divided 
hunting  into  three  kinds  :  the  firft  and  nobleft  fort  was  the  Helfa  ddolef  which  is 
hunting  for  the  melody  of  the  cry,  or  notes  of  the  pack  :  The  fecond  fort  was  the 
Helfa  gyfartba,  or  hunting  when  the  animal  flood  at  bay :  The  laft  kind  was  the 
Helfa  gyjredin,  i.  e»  common  hunting ;  which  was  no  more  than  the  right  any 
perfon  had,  who  happened  accidentally  to  come  in  at  the  death  of  the  game,  to 
claim  a  {hare.     Lewis's  Hift.  of  Wales,  56. 

f  From  the  Saxon  Slot  the  impreffion  that  a  deer  leaves  of  its  foot  in  the  mire, 
and  bund  a  dog.     So  they  derive  their  name  from  following  the  track. 

H  2  their 
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their  neighbors.  The  true  bloodhound  was  large,  ftrong,  muf- 
cular,  broad  breafted,  of  a  ftern  countenance,  of  a  deep  tan-; 
color,  and  generally  marked  with  a  black  fpot  above  each  eye. 

The  next  divifion  of  this  fpecies  of  dogs,  comprehends  thofe  that 
hunt  by  the  eye ;  and  whofe  fuccefs  depends  either  upon  the  quick- 
nefs  of  their  fight,  their  fwiftnefe,  or  their  fubtility. 

The  yfgafieusy  or  Gazehound,  was  the  firft :  it  chaced  indiffer- 
ently the  fox,  hare,  or  buck.  It  would  fefeft  from  the  hffd  the 
fatteft  and  faireft  deer ;  purfue  it  by  the  eye ;  and  if  loft:  for  a  tim^ 
recover  it  again  by  its  lingular  diftinguifhing  faculty ;  and  (houkl 
the  beaft  rejoin  the  herd,  this  dog  would  fix  unerringly  on  the 
fame.     This  fpecies  is  now  loft,  or  at  left  unknown  to  us. 

It  muft  be  obferved  that  the  Agafaus  of  Dr.  Caius,  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent fpecies  from  the  Agajfeus  of  Oppiaft,  for  which  it  might  he 
miflaken  from  the  fimilitude  of  names :  this  he  defcrlbes  as  a  fmall 
kind  of  dog,  peculiar  to  Great- Britain  \  and  then  goes  on  with 
thefe  words  9 

Tufa,  ao-afMorarov,  Xcwtorfixw,  OfApom  vu9i{. 

Curvutn^  macikntumy  bifpidum>  eculis  pigrum. 

what  he  adds  afterwards,  (till  marks  the  difference  more  ftrongly  5 

P(Wi  y  aunt  patera  wcariiwtoi  sriv  ayaevtiff. 
Naribus  autem  longe  praftantiffimus  eft  agafius. 

From  Oppian's  whole  defcription,    it  is  plain  he  meant  our 

Beagle*. 

The 

*  Of  p.  Cymeg.  St.  i.  //*.  473.  476. 

Nemefianus 
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The  next  kind  is  the  Leporarius*  or  Gre-hound.  Dr.  Caius  in* 
forms  us,  that  it  takes  its  name  qmd  praripui  gradus  Jit  inter  canes  \ 
the  firft  in  rank  among  dogs :  that  it  was  formerly  efteemed  fo, 
appears  from  the  foreft  laws  of  king  Canute  \  who  ena&ed,  that 
no  one  under  the  degree  of  a  gentleman  fhould  prefume  to  keep  a 
gre-hound;  and  ftill  more  ftrongly  from  an  old  Welfb  faying; 
Wrtb  ei  Watch*  ei  Ford*  di  Filgi*  yr  adwacnir  Benbeddig :  Which 
fignifies,  that  you  may  know  a  gentleman  by  his  hawk,  his  horfe 
and  his  gre-hound. 

Froiffart  relates  a  faft  not  much  to  the  credit  of  the  fidelity  of 
this  ipecies:  when  that  unhappy  Prince  Richard  the  fecond  was 
taken  ivCFlint  caftle,  his  favorite  gre-hound  immediately  deferted 
him,  Ad  fawned  on  his  rival  Bolingbroke  *  as  if  he  underftood,  and 
fbre&w  the  misfortunes  of  the  former  *.  The  (lory  is  fo  fingulaiy 
that  we  give  it  in  the  note  in  the  words  of  the  hiftorian. 

The. 

Htmfitmut  abb  celebrates  our  dogs. 

Divifa  Britantu*  mittk 
Veloces,  noftrique  orbis  veaantibus  aptos* 

*  Le  Roy  Richard  zvoit  ung  levrier  lcquel  on  nommoit  Math,  tres  beau  levrier 
©mitre  mefare,  &  ne  vouloit  ce  chien  cognoiftre  nal  homme  hors  le  Roi,  et  quand^ 
le  Roy  vouloit  chevaucher,  celluy  qui  lavoit  en  garde  le  laiflbit  allcr,  et  ce  levrier - 
Yenoit  tantoft  devers  le  Roy  le  feftoyer  ce  luy  mettoient  incontinent  quil  eftoit  ef- 
chappe  lea  denx  pieds  fur  les  epaules.  Et  adoncques  advint  que  le  Roy  et  le  con- 
te  Derby  parlans  enfemble  en  la  place  de  la  court  dudit  chafteau,  et  leur  chevaulx 
tous  fellez,  car  ils  vouloient  monter  a  cheval,  ce  levrier  nomme  Math  qui  eftoit 
confhnnier  de  faire  au  Roy  ce  que  difl  eft,  hifla  le  Roy  et  fen  vint  au  Duc<fr  Len- 
claftrey.  et  luy  fill  toutes  telles  contenances  que  para  van  t  il  avoit  acouftume  de  faire 
au  Roy,  et  lui  affift  les  deux  pieds  fur  le  col,  et  le  commenca  moult  grandement 

acherir** 
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The  variety  called  the  Highland  gre-hound,  and  now  become 
very  fcarce,  is  of  a  very  great  fize,  ftrong,  deep  chefted,  and  co- 
vered with  long  and  rough  hair.  This  kind  was  much  efteemed 
in  former  days,  and  ufed  in  great  numbers  by  the  powerfull  chief- 
tains in  their  magnificent  hunting  matches.  It  had  as  fagacious  nof- 
thls  as  the  Blood  bounds  and  was  as  fierce.  This  teems  to  be  the 
kind  Boetbius  ftyles,  genus  venaticum  cum  celerrimum  turn  audaciffi- 
mum:  nee  modo  inferas^  fed  in  boftes  etiam  latronefque\  prafertimji 
dominum  duSoremve  injuriam  affici  cernat  aut  in  eos  concitetur. 

The  third  fpecies  is  the  Levinarius,  or  Lorarius ;  The  Leviner 
or  Lyemmer :  the  firft  name  is  derived  from  the  lightnefs  of  the 
kind  5  the  other  from  the  old  word  Lyemme,  a  thong  :  this  fpecies 
being  ufed  to  be  led  in  a  thong,  and  flipped  at  the  game.  Our 
author  fays,  that  this  dog  was  a  kind  that  hunted  both  by  fcent 
and  fight ;  and  in  the  form"  of  its  body  obferved  a  medium  between 
the  hound,  and  the  gre-hound.  This  probably  is  the  kind  now 
known  to  us  by  the  name  of  the  Irijh  gre-hound,  a  dog  now  ex- 
tremely fcarce  in  that  kingdom,  the  late  king  of  Poland  having 
procured  from  them  as  many  as  poflible.  I  have  feen  two  or  three 
in  the  whole  ifland :  they  were  of  the  kind  called  by  M.  de  Buffon 

a  cherir,  lc  due  de  Lendaftre  qui  point  ne  cognoiflbit  ce  levrier,  demanda  au  Roy, 
et  que  veult  ce  levrier  faire,  coufin,  diit  le  Roy,  ce  vous  eft  one  grant  fignifiance 
&  a  moy  petite.  Comment  did  due  lentendez  vous.  Je  lentends  dift  le  Roy,  le 
levrier  vous  feftoye  et  receult  au  jourdhuy  comme  Roy  d*Angleterre  que  vous  fe- 
rez  et  ien  feray  depofe,  et  le  levrier  en  a  cognoiflance  naturelle.  Si  le  tenez  de- 
les vous,  car  il  vous  fuyura  et  mcflongera.  Le  due  de  Lendaftre  entendit  bien 
cefte  parolle  et  &&  chere  au  levrier  le  quel  oncques  depuis  ne  voulut  fuyvre  Richard 
de  Bourdeauix  fuyvit  le  due  de  Lendaftre,  Chronic  que  de  Froiffart*  torn.  iv.  Fueil- 
let  72,     Edition  de  Paris,  1530. 

Le 
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Le  grand  Danois,  and  probably  imported  there  by  the  Danes  who 
long  poflefied  that  kingdom.  Their  ufe  Jeetm  originally  to  have 
been  for  the  chafe  of  wolves  with  which  Ireland  fwarmed  till  the 
latter  end  of  the  laft  century.  As  foon  as  thofe  animals  were  ex<- 
tirpated,  the  numbers  of  the  dogs  decreafedj  for  from  that  period, 
they  were  kept  only  for  ftate. 

The  Vertagus*  or  Tumbler,  is  a  fourth  fpecies ;  which  took  its 
prey  by  mere  fubtility,  depending  neither  on  the  fagacity  of  its  nofe, 
nor  its  fwiftnefs:  if  it  came  into  a  warren,  it  neither  barked,  nbr 
ran  on  the  rabbets;  but  by  a  feemiog  neglelt  of  them,  or  attention 
to  fomething  elfe,  deceived  the  objedfc  till  it  got  within  reach,  fo  as 
to  take  it  by  a  fudden  fpring.  This  dog  was  lefs  than  the  hounds 
more  fcraggy,  and  had  prickt  up  ears  -,  and  by  Dr.  Caius's  defcrip- 
tion  ieems  to  anfwer  to  the  modern  lurcher, 

t  The  third  divifion  of  the  more  generous  dogs,  comprehends  thofe 
which  were  ufed  in  fowling  •,  firft,  the  Hifpaniolus  or  fpaniel :  from 
the  name  it  may  be  fuppofed,  that  we  were  indebted  to  Spain  for 
this  breed :  there  were  two  varieties  of  this  kind,  the  firft  ufed  in 
hawking,  to  fpring  the  game,  which  are  the  fame  with  our  ftarters* 

The  other  variety  was  ufed  only  for  the  net,  and  was  called  Inr 
dex,  or  the  fetter;  a  kind  well  known  at  prefent.  This  kingdom 
has  long  been  remarkable  for  producing  dogs  of  this  fort,  particu- 
lar care  having  been  taken  to  preferve  the  breed  in  the  utmoft  pu* 
rity.  They  are  ftill  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  Englijb  fpaniels  * 
fo  that  notwithftanding  the  derivation  of  the  name,  it  is  probable 
they  are  natives  of  Great  Britain.  We  may  ftrengthen .  our?  fbfpi-? 
cion  by  faying  that  the  firft  who  broke  a  dog  to  the  net  was  an 
Englifh  nobleman  of  a  moft   diftinguifhed  charadter,    the  great 

R<&er£ 
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Robert  Budfy  Duke  of  Northumberland*.  The  Pointer,  which  is 
4a  dog  of  foreign  exwa&ion,  was  unknown  to  our  anceftors. 

The  Aquations,  or  Fynder,  was  another  fpecies  ufed  in  fowling  \ 
*was  the  fame  as  our  water  fpaniel  $  and  was  «fed  to  find  or  recover 
the  game  that  was  Aot. 

The  Metitausj  or  Fotor ;  the  fpanicl  gentle  or  comforter  of  Dr. 
Cains  (the  modern  tap  dog)  was  the  laft  of  this  divifioo.  The 
Maltefe  little  dogs  were  as  much  cfteemed  by  the  fine  ladies  of  paft 
times,  as  thofe  of  Bologna  are  among  the  modern.  Old  Hotting- 
Jhed  is  ridiculously  fevere  on  the  fair  of  his  days,  for  their  exceffive 
paflion  for  thefe  little  animals  *  which  is  fufficient  to  prove  it  was 
in  his  timef  a  novelty. 

The  fecond  grand  divifion  of  dogs  comprehends  the  Ruftici;  or 
thofe  that  were  ufed  in  the  country. 

The  firft  fpecies  is  the  Pajtoralis,  or  ihephenfs  dog ;  which  is 
the  fame  that  is  ufcd  at  prefenc,  either  in  guarding  our  flocks,  or 
in  driving  herds  of  cattle.  This  kind  is  fa  well  trained  for  thofe 
purpofes,  as  to  attend  to  every  part  of  the  herd  be  it  ever  fo  large; 
confine  them  to  the  road,  and  force  in  every  ftraggler  without  do* 
ing  it  the  leaft  injury. 

The  next  is  the  ViUaticus,  or  Catenarius\  tht  ma/tiff  or  &anJdag\ 
a  fpecies  of  great  fize  and  ftrcngtfi,  and  a  very  loud  barker.  Man- 
-wood  fays  £,  it  derives  its  name  from  mafe  tbefefe9  being  fuppofed 
to  frighten  away  robbers  by  its  tremendous  voice.  Cuius  tells  us 
that  three  of  thefe  were  reckoned  a  match  for  a  bear ;  and  four  for 
a  lion :  but  from  an  experiment  made  in  the  Tower  by  James  the 

•  WdoJ'*  Ath*  Ox.  II.  27. 
t  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elixabttb*  \  Muvmod**  Foreft  Law* 

firft, 
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firft,  that  noble  quadruped  was  found  an  unequal  match  to  only 
three.  Two  of  the  dogs  were  difabled  in  the  combat,  but  the 
third  forced  the  lion  to  feek  for  fafety  by  flight  *.  The  Englijh 
bull  dog  leems  to  belong  to  this  fpecies ;  and  probably  is  the  dog 
our  author  mentions  under  the  title  of  Laniarius.  Great-Britain 
was  fo  noted  for  its  maftiffs,  that  the  koman  Emperors  appointed 
an  officer  in  this  ifland  with  the  title  of  Procurator  Cynegii  f,  whofe 
fole  bufinefs  was  to  breed,  and  tranfmit  from  hence  to  the  Ampbi- 
tbeatre,  fuch  as  would  prove  equal  to  the  combats  of  the  place, 

Magnaque  taurorum  fra&uri  colla  Britami  J. 
And  Britijb  dogs  fubdue  the  ftouteft  bulls. 

Gratius  fpeaks  in  high  terms  of  the  excellency  of  the  Britijh  dogs, 

Atque  ipfos  libeat  penetrare  Britannos  t 
O  quanta  eft  merces  et  quantum  impendia  fupra ! 
Si  non  ad  fpectem  mentiturofque  decores 
Frotinus  :  haec  una  eft  catulis  jaftura  Britannis. 
At  magnum  cum  venit  opus,  promendaque  virtus, 
Et  vocat  extremo  prseceps  difcrimine  M avors, 
Non  tunc  egregiot  tantum  admirere  Molojfos  ||. 

If  Britaittt  diftant  coaft  we  dare  explore, 
How  much  beyond  the  coft  the  valued  ft  ore; 
If  (hape  and  beauty  not  alone  we  prize, 
Which  nature  to  the  Britijb  hound  denies : 

•  Stow'*  Annals,  1427. 

f  Canut.  Brit,  in  Hampjbirt. 

X  Claudian  de  laude  Stilicboms.  Lib.  iii.  Lin.  30 1. 

||  Gratii  Cynegetion.    Lin,  175. 

Vol.  I.  •      I  But 
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But  when  the  mighty  toil  the  huntfman  warms, 
And  all  the  foul  is  roufed  by  fierce  alarms, 
When  Mars  calls  furious  to  th'  enfanguin'd  field 
Even  bold  Mcloffians  then  to  thefe  mud  yield. 

Strabo  tells  us,  that  the  maftiffs  of  Britain  were  trained  for  war> 
and  were  ufed  by  the  Gauls  in  their  battles*:  and  it  is  certain  a 
well-trained  maftiff  might  be  of  confiderable  ufe  in  diftreffing  fuch 
half-armed  and  irregular  combatants  as  the  adverfaries  of  the  Gauls 
fcem  generally  to  have  been  before  the  Romans  conquered  them. 

The  laft  divifion  is  that  of  the  Degeneres  or  Curs.  The  firft  of 
thefe  was  the  fFappe,  a  name  derived  from  its  note:  its  only  ufe 
was  to  alarm  the  family,  by  barking,  if  any  perfon  approached  the 
houfe.  Of  this  clafs  was  the  Ver{ator>  or  turnfpit ;  and  laftly  the 
Saltator^  or  -dancing  dog ;  or  fuch  as  was  taught  variety  of  tricks, 
and  carried  about  by  idle  people  as  a  (hew.  Thefe  Degeneres  were 
of  no  certain  (hape,  being  mongrels  or  mixtures  pf  all  kinds  of 
dogs. 

We  fhould  now,  according  to  our  plan,  after  enumerating  the 
feveral  varieties  of  Britijb  dogs,  give  its  general  natural  hiftory ; 
but  fince  Linnaeus  has  already  performed  it  to  our  hand,  we  (hall 
adopt  his  fenfe,  translating  his  very  words  (wherever  we  may)  with 
literal  exa&nefs. 

"  The  dog  eats  fleQi,  and  farinaceous  vegetables,  but  not 
"  greens :  its  ftomach  digefts  bones  :  it  ufes  the  tops  of  grafs  as  a 
"  vomit.  It  voids  its  excrements  on  a  (tone :  the  album  gracum  is 
ic  one  of  the  greateft  encouragers  of  putrefa&ion.     It  laps  up  its 

•  Strobe.  Lib*  ir. 

«  drink 
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44  drink  with  its  tongue:  it  voids  its  urine  fideways,  by  lifting  up 
"  one  of  its  hind  legs  •,  and  is  moft  diuretic  in  the  company  of  a 
**  ftrange  dog.  Odorat  anum  alterius :  its  fcent  is  moft  exquifite, 
"  when  its  nofe  is  moift :  it  treads  lightly  on  its  toes ;  fcarce  ever 
"  fweats ;  but  when  hot  lolls  out  its  tongue.  It  generally  walks 
"  frequently  round  the  place  it  intends  to  lye  down  on  :  its  fenfe  of 
**  hearing  is  very  quick  when  afleep :  it  dreams.  Procis  rixantibus 
"  crudiUs :  catulit  cum  variis :  mrdtt  ilia  itios :  tohartt  copula  junc- 
"  tus;  it  goes  with  young  fixty-three  days  •,  and  commonly  brings 
"  from  four  to  eight  at  a  time :  the  male  puppies  refcmblc  the  dog, 
"  the  female  the  bitch.  It  is  the  moft  faithful  of  all  animals  :  is 
*  very  docible :  hates  ftrange  dogs :  will  fnap  at  a  (tone  thrown  at 
**  it :  will  howl  at  certain  mufical  notes  :  all  (except  the  S.  Ameri* 
"  can  kind)  will  bark  at  ftrangers  :  dogs  are  rejedted  by  the  Maho* 
"  metans" 


Vxdpd8*Raiijfrn*q9ad.  17?  Vulpes  au&orum.    tiajjt1qu\ft  Itin.  191,         11.  Fox. 

Morten's  Nortbamft.  444.  Cams  vulpes.     Lin.fyft.ty. 

Meyer* s  an.  i.  Tat.  36.  ^     Canis  Alopex.  C.  Cauda  recta  apice  nigro. 

Caais  fulvus,  pilis  cinereis  intermixtis*  vulpes  campeftris.    ibid. 

Brij/onquad.  173.  CaniscandaredaapicealboyF^w.^iMr^. 

De  Buffon.  Tom.  vii.  75.  Tab.  6.  Vulpes  vulgaris.  Klein  quad.  73. 

Ge/ner  quad.  966.  Br.  Z00L  28.  Jyn.  quad*  N.  11 2* 

Brit.  Llwyuog,  fkm  Llwynoges*        Germ*  Fuchs 

Fren.  Le  Renard  Dut.  Voa 

hal.  Volpe  S<wed.  Raff 

Span.  Rapofa  Dan.  Rev 

Port.  Rapoza 

THE  fox  is  a  crafty,  lively,  and  libidinous  animal :  it  breed) 
only  once  in  a  year  (except  fome  accident  befals  its  firft  lit- 
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ter ;)  and  brings  four  or  five  young*  which,  like  puppies,  are  born 
blind.  It  is  a  common  received  opinion,  that  this  animal  will  pro- 
duce with  the  dog  kind ;  which  may  be  well  founded ;  fince  it  has 
been  proved  that  the  congenerous  wolf  will*.  Mr.  Brook,  animal- 
merchant  in  Holborn,  turned  a  wolf  to  a  Pomeranian  bitch  then  in 
heat :  the  congrefs  was  immediate,  with  the  circumftances  ufual  with 
the  canine  fpecies.  The  bitch  brought  ten  whelps,  one  of  which  I 
afterwards  faw  at  the  Duke  of  Gordon's  in  Scotland.  It  bore  a  great 
refemblance  to  the  male  parent,  and  had  much  of  its  nature :  being 
(lipped  at  a  weak  deer,  it  inftantfy  caught  at  the  animal's  throat  and 
killed  it.  The  fox  fleeps  much  in  the  day,  but  is  in  motion  the 
whole  night  in  fearch  of  prey.  It  will  feed  on  fleflx  of  any  kind,  but 
its  favourite  food  is  lambs,  rabbets,  hares,  poultry,  and  feathered 
game.  It  will,  when  urged  by  hunger,  eat  carrots  and  infefts ;  and 
thofe  that  live  near  the  fea-coafts,  will,  for  want  of  other  food,  eat 
crabs,  (hrimps,  or  fhell  fiftu  In  France  and  Italy,  it  does  incredi- 
ble damage  in  the  vineyards,  by  feeding  on  the  grapes,  of  which  it 
is  very  fond.  The  fox  is  a  great  deftroyer  of  rats,  and  field  mice ; 
and  like  the  cat,  will  play  with  them  a  confiderable  time,  before  it 
puts  them  to  death. 

*  M.  de  Buffon  aflerts  the  contrary,  and  gives  the  following  account  of  the  ex- 
periment he  had  made.  J*enfis  garder  trots  pendant  deux  ans  une  femelle  fcf  deux 
males  :  on  tent  a  inutilement  de  lesf aires  accoupUr  a*vec  des  cbiennes ;  quoiqu'ils  n'euffent 
jamais  vu  defemelU  de  leur  efpece,  et  qu'ils  paruffent  preffes  du  Befoinde  jouir,  ils  ne 
purent  syy  determiner ;  ils  refuferent  toutes  les  cbiennes,  mats  des  qu'on  leur  pre/enta  leur 
femelle  legitime,  ils  la  cowurirent,  quoiqu'enchaines,  et  elle  produifit  quatre  perils.  Hi  ft* 
NaturelU,  vii.  8 1.  The  fame  experiments  were  tried  with  a  bitch  and  a  male  fox* 
and  with  a  dog  and  a  female  wolf,  and  as  M.  de  Buffon  fays  with  the  fame  ill  fuc- 
cefs.  Vol.  v.  210,  212.  but  the  facl  juft  cited,  proves  the  poffibility  paft 
contefi. 

When 
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When  the  fox  has  acquired  a  larger  prey  than  it  can  devour  at 
once,  it  never  begins  to  feed  till  it  has  fecured  the  reft,  which  it  does 
with  great  addrefs.  It  digs  holes  in  different  places,  returns  to 
the  fpot  where  it  had  left  the  booty ;  and  (fuppofing  a  whole  flock 
of  poultry  to  have  been  its  prey)  will  bring  them  one  by  one,  and 
thruft  them  in  with  its  nofe,  and  then  conceal  them  by  ramming  the 
loofe  earth  on  them,  till  the  calls  of  hunger  incite  him  to  pay  them 
another  vifit. 

Of  all  animals  the  fox  has  the  moft  fignificant  eye,  by  which  it 
exprefles  every  paffion  of  love,  fear,  hatred,  &c.  It  is  remarkably 
playful,  but  like  all  other  favage  creatures  half  reclamed,  will  oa 
the  left  offence  bite  thofe  it  is  moft  familiar  with. 

It  is  a  great  admirer  of  its  bulby  tail,  with  which  it  frequently 
amufes  and  exercifes  itfelf  by  running  in  circles  to  catch  it :  and  in 
cold  weather  wraps  it  round  its  nofe* 

The  fmell  of  this  animal  in  general  is  very  ftrong,  but  that  of 
the  urine  is  moft  remarkably  foetid.  This  feems  fo  ofFenfive  evea 
to  kfelf,  that  it  will  take  the  trouble  of  digging  a  hole  in  the 
ground,  ftretching  its  body  at  full  length  over  it,  and  there*  after 
depofiting  its  water,  cover  h  over  with  the  earth,  as  the  cat  does  its 
dung.  The  fmell  is  fo  offenfive,  that  it  has  often  proved  the  means 
of  the  fox's  efcape  from  the  dogs,  who  have  fo  ftrong  an  averfion- 
to  the  filthy  effluvia,  as  to  avoid  encountering  the  animal  it  came 
from.  It  is  faid  that  the  fox  makes  ufe  of  its  urine  as  an  expedient 
to  force  the  cleanly  badger  from  its  habitation :  whether  that  is  the 
means  is  rather  doubtful  -,  but  that  the  fox  makes  ufe  of  the  badg- 
er's hole  is  certain:  not  through  want  of  ability  to  form  its  own  re- 
treat ;  but  to  fave  itfelf  fome  trouble :  for  after  the  expullion  of 
the  firft  inhabitant  the  fox  improves,  as  welt  as  enlarges  it  confix 

derably^ 
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derably,  adding  feverai  chambers;  and  providently  making  fede- 
ral entrances  to  fecure  a  reitmt  ftom  every  quarter.  In  warm  wea* 
ther  it  will  quit  its  habitation  for  the  fake,  of  balking  in  the  fun,  or 
to  enjoy  the  frefh  air-,  but  then  it  ninety  lies  expofed,  but  chufes 
fome  thick  brake,  and  generally  of  gorfe,  that  it  may  reft  fecure 
from  furprize,  Crows,  magpies,;  and  other  birds,  who  coofider  the 
fox  as  their  common  enemy,  will  often,  by  their  notes  of  anger, 
point  out  its  retreat. 

This  animal  is  common  in  ail  parts  of  Great  Britain*  and  fo  well 
known  as  not  to  require  a  defcription.  The  (km  is  furniflied  with 
a  foft  and  warm  fur,  which  in  many  parts  of  Europe  is  ufed  to 
make  muffs  and  line  deaths.  Vaft  numbers  are  taken  in  Le  Vallais, 
and  the  Alpine  parts  of  Switzerland.  At  Laufanne  there  are  furri- 
ers who  are  in  pofleflion  of  between  two  and  three  thoufand  fkins, 
all  taken  in  one  winter. 

There  are  three  varieties  of  foxes  found  in  the  mountanous  parts 
of  thefe  iflands,  which  differ  a  little  in  form,  but  not  in  color,  from 
each  other.  Thefe  are  diftinguiflied  in  Wales,  by  as  many  different 
names.  The  Milgi  or  gre-  bound  fox,  is  the  largeft,  tailed*  and  bold* 
eft ;  and  will  attack  a  grown  fheep  or  wether :  the  maftifffox  is  lefe> 
.  but  moreftrongly  built:  the  Corgi,  or  cur  fox,  is  the  left,  and  lurks 
about  hedges,  out-houfes,  l£c.  and  is  the  moft  pernicious  of  the 
three  to  the  feathered  tribe.  The  firft  of  thefe  varieties  has  a  white 
tag  or  tip  to  the  tail :  the  laft  a  black.  The :  number  of  thefe  ani- 
mals in  general  would  foon  become  intolerable,  if  they  were  not 
profcribed,  having  a  certain  reward  fet  on  their  heads. 
Wolf,  In  this  place  we  ftiould  introduce  the  wolf,  a  congenerous  ani- 

mal, if  we  had  not  fortunately  a  juft  right  to  omit  it  in  a  hiftory  of 
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Britijb  quadrupeds.  It  was,  as  appears  by  Hollfagjhed*,  Very  no*> 
ious  to  the  flocks  in  Scotland  in  1577 1  nor  was  it  entirely  extirpated 
till  about  1680,  when  the  laft  wolf  fell  by  the  hand  of  the  famous 
Sir  Ewin  Cameron.  We  may  therefore  with  confidence  affert  the 
non-exiflence  of  thofe  animal^  notwithftanding  M.  de  Buffon  main- 
tains that  the  Englijb  pretend  to  the  contrary  f . 

It  has  been  a'received  opinion*  that  the  other  parts  of  thefe  king- 
doms were  in  early  times  delivered  from  this  peft  by  the  care  of 
king  Edgar.  In  England  he  attempted  to  effeft  it  by  commuting 
the  puni(hments  for  certain  crimes  into  the  acceptance  of  a  number 
of  wolves  tongues  from  each  Criminal :  in  Wales  by  converting  the 
tax  of  gold  and  filver  into  an  annual  tribute  of  300  wolves  heads. 
Notwithftanding  thefe  his  endeavours,  and  the  aflertions  of  fome 
authors,  his  fcheme  proved  abortive.  We  find  that  fome  centuries 
after  the  reign  of  that  Saxon  monarch,  thefe  animals  were  again  in- 
creafed  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  to  become  the  objeft  of  royal  attention ; 
accordingly  Edward  the  firft  iflued  out  his  mandate  to  Peter  Cbrbet 
to  fuperintend  and  aflift  in  the  deftrudtion  of  them  in  the  feveral 
counties  of  GkucejUr>  Worcefier*  Hereford*  Salty  and  Stafford  %i 

•  Di/c.  Scot.    10.  f  ?**•  v**. 

X  Pro  Petro  Corbet,  de  Lupis  Capiendis. 

Rixt  omnibus  Baltiw,  lie.  Sciatis  quod  injunximus  dile£o  et  fideli  no/lr*  Yetro  Cot- 
bet  quod  in  omnibus  fireftit  et  paras  et  aliis  locis  intra  evmitatus  noflros  Gloucefteiy 
Wygorn,  Hereford,  Salop,  et  Stafford,  in  quibus  lupi  poterunt  inveniri  lupos  cum 
bominibus  cant  bus  et  ingeniis/uis  capiat  et  deft  mat  modi s  omnibus  quibus  viderit  expedire. 

Et  ideo  mobis  mandamus  quod  eidem  intendentes  et  auxiliantes  eftis.  Tefie  rege  apud 
Weftm.  14  Maii  A.  D.  1281.    Rymer,  vol.  i.  pars  2.  p.  192. 

By  the  grant  of  liberties  from  king  John,  to  the  inhabitants  of  Druonfiire,  it 
appears  that  thefe  animals  were  not  then  extirpated,  evtain  that foathern  country. 
vide  Appendix  No* 

'  and. 
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and  in  the  adjacent  county  of  Derby,  as  Camden,  p.  902,  informs 
us,  certain  perfons  at  fVbrmbill  held  their  lands  by  the  duty  of  hunt* 
ing  and  taking  the  wolves  that  infefted  the  country,  whence  they 
were  ftiled  Wolve  bunt.  To  look  back  into  the  Saxon  times  we  find 
that  in  Atbelftan**  reign  wolves  abounded  fo  in  Torkfinre,  that  a  re- 
treat was  built  at  Flixton  in  that  county,  to  defend  pajfengers  from  the 
wolves,  that they  Jhould  not  be  devoured  by  them  :  and  fuch  ravages 
did  thofe  animals  make  during  winter,  particularly  \n  January  when 
the  cold  was  fevereft,  that  our  Saxon  anceftors  diftinguilhed  that 
month  by  the  title  wolfmonetb*.  They  alfo  called  an  outlaw  Wolf- 
jhed,  as  being  out  of  the  prote&ion  of  the  law,  profcribed,  and  as 
liable  to  be  killed  as  that  deftru&ive  bead.  Et  tunc  gerunt  caput 
lupinum,  ita  quod  fine  judicial*  inquifitione  ritepereant.  Brafton  lib. 
iii.  Tr.  ii.c.  11.  alfo  Knighton  2356. 

They  infefted  Ireland  many  centuries  after  their  extinction  in 
England,  for  there  are  accounts  of  fome  being  found  there  as  late 
as  the  year  1710;  the  laft  prefentment  for  killing  of  wolves  being 
made  in  the  county  of  Cork  about  that  time  f. 
Bear.  The  Bear,  another  voracious  beaft,  was  once  an  inhabitant  of 
this  ifland,  as  appears  from  different  authorities :  to  begin  with  the 
more  antient,  Martial  informs  us,  that  the  Caledonian  bears  were 
ufed  to  heighten  the  torments  of  the  unhappy  fufferers  on  the  crofi. 

Nuda  Caledonio  fie  pe£tora  praebuit  urfo 
Non  falla  pendens  in  cruce  Laureolus  £. 

•  Vtrftegm?*  Antiq.  59. 

t  Smith's  hi  ft.  Cork.  II.  226. 

J  MartUi.  Lib.  SptB.  *p.  7. 

And 
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And  Plutarch  relates,  that  Bears  were  tranfported  from  Britain  to 
Rome,  where  they  were  much  admired*.  Mr.  Llwydf  alfo  difco- 
vered  in  fome  old  Welfb  MS.  relating  to  hunting*  that  this  animal 
was  reckoned  among  our  beads  of  chace,  and  that  its  flefh  was  held 
in  the  fame  efteem  with  that  of  the  hare  or  boar.  Many  places  in 
Wales  ftill  retain  the  name  of  Pennartb,  or  the  bear's  head,  another 
evidence  of  their  exiftence  in  our  country.  It  does  not  appear  how 
long  they  continued  in  that  principality  ;  but  there  is  proof  of  their 
infcfting  Scotland  fo  late  as  the  year  1057  $,  when  a  Gordon*  in  re- 
ward for  his  valor  for  killing  a  fierce  bear,  was  dire&ed  by  the  King 
to  carry  three  Bears9  beads  on  his  banner.  They  are  ftill  found  in 
the  mountanous  parts  of  France,  particularly  about  the  grande 
Cbartreufe  in  Daupbine,  where  they  make  great  havoke  among  the 
dut-ricks  of  the  poor  farmers.  Long  after  their  extirpation  out  of 
this  kingdom,  thefe  animals  were  imported  for  an  end,  that  does 
no  credit  to  the  manners  of  the  times:  bear-baiting  in  all  its  cru- 
elty was  a  favorite  paftime  with  our  anceftors.  We  find  it  in  queen 
Elizabeth's  day?,  exhibited  (tempered  with  our  merry  difports)  as 
an  entertainment  for  an  ambafTador,  and  again  among  the  various 
amufements  prepared  for  her  majefty  at  the  princely  Kenelwortb. 

Our  nobility  alfo  kept  their  bear- ward:  twenty  (hillings  was  the 
annual  reward  of  that  officer  from  his  lord  the  fifth  earl  of  Nor- 
thumberland, c  when  he  comyth  to  my  lorde  in  criftmas  with  his 
c  lordfhippes  beefts  for  makynge  of  his  lordfchip  paftyme  the  faid 
(  xii  days||. 

•  Plutarch,  as  cited  by  Camden,  p.  1227.  f  Ratify**  quad.  214*. 

J  HifL  of  the  Gordons.  I,  2. 
II  Northumberland  Houjhold  Boot* 

Vol.  I.  K  It 
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It  will  not  be  foreign  to  the  fubjedt  here  to  add,  that  our  mo- 
narchs  in  very  early  times  kept  up  the  ftate  of  a  menagery  of  exotic 
animals.  Henry  I.  had  his  lions,  leopard?,  lynxes,  and  porpentincs 
(porcupines)  in  his  park  at  Woodftock  *.  The  emperor  Frederick 
lent  to  Henrylll.  a  prefent  of  three  leopards  in  token  of  his  royal 
fhield  of  arms,  wherein  three  leopards  were  pi&ured  f .  The  fame 
prince  had  alfo  an  elephant  which  (with  its  keeper)  was  maintained 
at  the  expence  of  the  fheriffs  of  London  for  the  time  being  ;£.  The 
other  animals  had  their  keeper,  a  man  of  fafhion,  who  was  allowed 
fix-pence  a  day  for  himfelf  and  fix-pence  for  each  bead. 

•  Stow9*  bift  London  1 .  79.  f  /fey. 

\Iden.  u8. 
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Six  cutting  teeth  and  two  canine  in  each  jaw.  VIII.  CAT. 

Five  toes  before ;  four  behind. 

Sharp  hooked  claws,  lodged  in  a  (heath,  that  may  be  exerted  at 

pleafure. 
Round  head :  fliort  vifage :  rough  tongue. 

Felis  pilis  ex  fufco  flavicante,  ct  Morten  Nortbampt.  443.  1 2.  Wild. 

albido  variegatta   veftita,    cauda  Ge/ner  quad.  325 

annulis   aJternatim  nigris  et  ex  Catus  fylveftris  ferus  vcl  feralis  eqnet 

fordide  albo  flavicantibus  cin&a.  arborum,  Klein  quad.  75. 

BriJ/bn  quad.  192.  Br.  Zool.  22.     Syn.  quad*  No.  133. 
De  Buffbn,  Tom.  vi.  20,  Tab  i. 


Brit. 

Cath  goed 

Germ. 

Wilde  katze,  Boumritter 

Frtn. 

Le  Chat  Sauvage 

Dan. 

Vild  kat 

$p*u. 

Gato  Montis 

THIS  animal  does  not  differ  fpecifically  from  the  tame  cat ; 
the  latter  being  originally  of  the  fame  kind,  but  altered  in 
color,  and  in  fome  other  trifling  accidents,  as  are  common  to  ani- 
mals reclamed  from  the  woods  and  domefticated. 

The  cat  in  its  favage  date  is  three  or  four  times  as  large  as  the 
houfe-cat  •,  the  head  larger,  and  the  face  flatter.  The  teeth  and 
claws,  tremendous :  its  mufcles  very  ftrong,  as  being  formed  for 
rapine :  the  tail  is  of  a  moderate  length,  but  very  thick,  marked 
with  alternate  Gars  of  black  and  white,  the  end  always  black :  the 
hips  and  hind  part  of  the  lower  joints  of  the  leg,  are  always  black  : 
the  fur  is  very  foft  and  fine.  The  general  color  of  thefe  animals  is 
of  a  yellowilh  white,  mixed  with  a  deep  grey :  thefe  colors,  though 

K  2  they 
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they  appear  at  firft  fight  confufedly  blended  together,  yet  on  a  clofc 
infpe&ion  will  be  found  to  be  difpofed  like  the  ftreak9  on  the  (kin 
of  the  tiger,  pointing  from  the  back  downwards,  rifing  from  a 
black  lift  that  runs  from  the  head  along  the  middle  of  the  back  to 
the  tail. 

This  animal  may  be  called  the  Britijb  tiger;  it  is  the  fierceft,  and 
mod  deftru&ive  bead  we  have  •,  making  dreadful  havoke  among 
our  poultry,  lambs,  and  kids.  It  inhabits  the  mod  mountanous 
and  woody  parts  of  thefe  iflands,  living  moftly  in  trees,  and  feed- 
ing only  by  night.  It  multiplies  as  fad  as  our  common  cats ;  and 
often  the  females  of  the  latter  will  quit  their  domedic  mates,  and 
return  home  pregnant  by  the  former. 

They  are  taken  either  in  traps,  or  by  fhooting  :  in  the  latter  cafe 
it  is  very  dangerous  only  to  wound  them,  for  they  will  attack  the 
perfon  who  injured  them,  and  have  drength  enough  to  be  no  de- 
fpicable  enemy.  Wild  cats  were  formerly  reckoned  among  the 
beads  of  chace ;  as  appears  by  the  charter  of  Richard  the  fecond> 
to  the  abbot  of  Peterborough^  giving  him  leave  to  hunt  the  hare, 
fox,  and  wild  cat.  The  ufe  of  the  fur  was  in  lining  of  robes  ;  but 
it  was  edeemed  not  of  the  mod  luxurious  kind ;  for  it  was  ordained 
4  that  no  abbefs  or  nun  fliould  ufe  more  codly  apparel  than  fuch 
*  as  is  made  of  lambs  or  cats  flcins  V  In  much  earlier  times  it 
was  alfo  the  object  of  the  fportfman's  diverfion. 

Felemque  minacem 

Arboris  in  trunco  longis  praefigere  telis.. 

Nemejiani  Cynegeticon>  L.  55+ 

•  Arch.  Bp.  William  CorboyVs  canons,  A.  D.  1127.  quoted  by  Mr.  T.  Row  in 
Gent.  Mag.  April  1774. 
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Felis  domeftica  feu  catus.    Raiifyn. 

quad.  176. 
Chorion  ex.  20. 
Meyer1 s  an.     i.  Tab.  15. 
Ge/ker  quad.  317. 
Brijfonquad.  19 1. 

Brit.  Cath9  ma/.  Gwr  cath 

Fren.  Le  Chat 

Zr«/.  Gatto 

Span.  Gato 

Ar/.  Gato 


0#  Bufin,  Tom.  vi.  3.  Tab,  2. 

Felis  catus,  Lin.fyft.  62. 

Felia  Cauda  elongata,  auribui  aquali- 

bus.     Faun*  Suec.  9. 
Br.  Zool.  21.     Syn.  quad.  No.  133. 


Germ.  Rate 

2>«/.  CyperfeKat.  Huyskat. 

8*wed.  Katta 

Z><w.  Kat. 


Domestic* 


THIS  animal  is  fo  well  known  as  to  make  a  defcription  of  \t 
unneceffary.  It  is  an  ufeful,  but  deceitful  domeftic ;  aftivc^ 
neat,  fedate,  intent  on  its  prey.  When  pleafed  purres  and  moves, 
its  tail :  when  angry  fpits,  hifies,.  and  ftrikes  with  its  foot.  Whei* 
walking,  it  draws  in  its  claws :  it  drinks  little :  is  fond  of  fifli  :  it 
wafhes  its  face  with  its  fore-foot,  {Linnaeus  fays  at  the  approach  of' 
aftorm:)  the  female  is  remarkably  falacious;  a  piteous,  fqualling,. 
jarring  lover.  Its  eyes  Ihine  in  the  night :  its  hair  when  rubbed 
in  the  dark  emits  fire :  it  is  even  proverbially  tenacious  of  life  r 
always  lights  on  its  feet :  is  fond  of  perfumes ;  Marum,  Cat-mint* 
valerian^  &c*. 

Our  anceftors  feem  to  have  had  a  high  fenfe  of  the  utility  of 
this  animal.  That  excellent  Prince  Hotl  dda>  or  Howel  the  Good*, 
did  not  think  it  beneath  him  (among  his  laws  relating  to  the  prices,, 
&c  of  animals  f})  to  include  that  of  the  cat  j  and  to  defcribe  the. 


•  Vide  Lin.  fyft. 

f  Leges  Wcdlicx,  p.  247,.  248. 
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qualities  it  ought  to  have.  The  price  of  a  kitling  before  it  could 
fee,  was  to  be  a  penny ;  till  it  caught  a  moufe  two-pence ;  when 
it  commenced  moufer  four-pence.  It  was  required  befides,  that  it 
fhould  be  perfeft  in  its  fenfes  of  hearing  and  feeing,  be  a  good  mou- 
fer, have  the  claws  whole,  and  be  a  good  nurfe :  but  if  it  failed 
in  any  of  thefe  qualities,  the  feller  was  to  forfeit  to  the  buyer  the 
third  part  of  its  value.  If  any  one  ftole  or  killed  the  cat  that  guard- 
ed the  Prince's  granary,  he  was  to  forfeit  a  milch  ewe,  its  fleece 
and  lamb ;  or  as  much  wheat  as  when  poured  on  the  cat  fufpended 
by  its  tail  (the  head  touching  the  floor)  would  form  a  heap  high 
enough  to  cover  the  tip  of  the  former  *.  This  laft  quotation  is  not 
only  curious,  as  being  an  evidence  of  the  fimplicity  of  ancient  man- 
ners, but  it  almoft  proves  to  a  demonftration  that  cats  are  not  abo- 
rigines of  the  iflands ;  or  known  to  the  earned  inhabitants.  The 
large  prices  fet  on  them,  (if  we  confider  the  high  value  of  fpecies 
at  that  time  f )  and  the  great  care  taken  of  the  improvement  and 
breed  of  an  animal  that  multiplies  fo  faft,  are  almoft  certain  proofs 
of  their  being  little  known  at  that  period. 

#  Sir  Ed.  Coke  in  his  Reports,  mentions  the  fame  kind  of  pnniftiment  anciently 
for  killing  a  (Wan,  by  fufpending  it  by  the  bill,  &c.     Vide,  Cafe  des  Sivanttes. 

t  Rowel  dda  died  in  the  year  948,  after  a  reign  of  thirty-three  years  over  South 
Wales*  and  eight  years  over  all  Wales. 
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Six  cutting  teeth,  two  canine,  in  each  jaw,  2X.   B  A  D- 

Five  toes  before ;  five  behind  :  very  long  ftrait  claws  on  the  fore-       G  E  *• 

feet. 
A  tranfvcrfe  orifice  between  the  tail,  and  the  anus. 


Badger/  Brock,    Gray,   Pate,    Taxus 
five  Meles.     Raiijjn.  quad.  185- 

Meyer's  an.  i.  Tab.  31. 

Sib.  Scot.  11. 

Meles  pilis  ex  fordide  albo  et  nigro  va- 
riegatis  veftita*  capite  taeniis  alterna- 
rim  albis  et  nigris  variegato.  Briffon 
quad.   183. 

De  Bufibn,  Tom.  viii.  Tab.  7.  p.  104. 


Gefnerquad.  6$6.  13.  Common, 

Urfas  meles.     Urftts  cauda  concolore, 

corpore  fupra  cinereo,  fubtus  nigro, 

fafcia  longitudinali  per  oculos  auref- 

que  nigra.     Lin.  fift.  70. 
Coati  cauda  brevi.    Klein  quad.  j$. 
Meles   unguibus  anticis  longiffimir 

Faun.  Suec.  20. 
Br.  Zool.  30.  Syn  quad.  No.  142, 


Brit.  Pryf  Llwyd,   Pryf  pcnfritb 

Fren.  Le  Taiflbn,  Le  Blaireau 

Ital.  TaiTo 

Span.  Texon 

Port.  Texugo 


Germ.  Tachs 

Dut.  Varkens  Das 

S-wed.  Graf  Suin 

Dan.  Grevlin,  Brofc 


THOUGH  the  badger,  is  a  bead  of  great  ftrength,  and  is  fur- 
nilhed  with  ftrong  teeth,  as  if  formed  for  rapine,  yet  it  is 
found  to  be  an  animal  perfedtly  inoffenfive:  roots,  fruits,  grafs, 
infedts,  and  frogs  are  its  food :  it  is  charged  with  destroying  lambs 
and  rabbets  *y  but,  on  enquiry,  there  feeras  to  be  no  other  reafon  to 
think  it  a  beaft  of  prey,  than  from  the  analogy  there  is  between  its 
teeth  and  thofe  of  carnivorous  animals.  Nature  denied  the  badger 
the  fpeed  and  aftivity  requifite  to  efcape  its  enemies,  fo  hath  fuppli- 
ed  it  with  fuch  weapons  of  offence  that  fcarce  any  creature  would 
hazard  the  attacking  it  -,  few.  animals  defend  themfelves  better,   or 

bite: 
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bite  harder:  when  purfued,  they  foon  come  to  bay,  and  fight  with 
great  obftinacy.  It  is  an  indolent  animal,  and  fleeps  much,  for 
which  reafon  it  is  always  found  very  fat.  It  burrows  under  ground, 
like  the  fox ;  and  forms  feveral  different  apartments,  though  with 
only  one  entrance,  carrying  in  its  mouth  grafs  in  order  to  form  a 
bed  for  its  young.  It  confines  itfelf  to  its  hole  during  the  whole 
day,  feeding  only  at  night :  it  is  fo  cleanly  an  animal  as  never  to 
obey  the  calls  of  nature  in  its  apartments ;  but  goes  out  for  that 
purpofe :  it  breeds  only  once  in  a  year,  and  brings  four  or  five  at 
a  time. 
Descr.  The  ufual  length  of  the  badger,  is  two  feet  fix  inches,  exclufive 
of  the  tail,  which  is  but  fix  inches  long :  the  weight  fifteen  pounds. 
The  eyes  are  very  fmall :  the  ears  fhort  and  rounded :  the  neck 
fhort :  the  whole  fhape  of  the  body  clumfy  and  thick  ;  which  being 
covered  with  long  coarfe  hairs  like  bridles,  makes  it  appear  ft  ill 
more  aukward.  The  mouth  is  furniflied  with  fix  cutting  teeth  and 
two  canine  teeth  in  each  jaw;  the  lower  has  five  grinders  on  each 
fide,  the  upper  five ;  in  all  thirty  four. 

The  nofe,  chin,  lower  fides  of  the  cheeks,  and  the  middle  of  the 
forehead,  are  white:  each  ear  and  eye  is  inclofed  in  a  pyramidal 
bed  of  black  •,  the  bafe  of  which  inclofes  the  former ;  the  point  ex- 
tends beyond  the  eye  to  the  nofe :  the  hairs  on  the  body  are  of  three 
colors  •,  the  bottoms  of  a  dirty  yellowifh  white ;  the  middle  black ; 
the  ends  afh-colored,  or  grey  •,  from  whence  the  proverb,  As  grey 
as  a  badger.  The  hairs  which  cover  the  tail  are  very  long,  and  of 
the  fame  colors  with  thofe  of  the  body :  the  throat  and  under  parts 
of  the  body  are  black  :  the  legs  and  feet  of  the  fame  color,  are  very 
fhort,  ftrong  and  thick :  each  foot  is  divided  into  five  toes  -,  thofe 
on  the  fore  feet  are  armed  with  long  claws*  well  adapted  for  dig- 
ging J 
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ging  •,  in  walking  the  badger  treads  on  its  heel,  like  the  bear ;  which 
brings  the  belly  veiy  near  the  ground.  Immediately  below  the  tail, 
between  that  and  the  anus,  is  a  narrow  tranfverfe  orifice,  which  o- 
pens  in  a  kind  of  pouch,  from  whence  exudes  a  white  fubftance  of 
a  very  foetid  fmell ;  this  feems  peculiar  to  the  badger  and  the  Hyana. 

This  animal  is  not  mentioned  by  AriJlotle>  not  that  it  was  un- 
known to  the  ancients,  for  Pliny  takes  notice  of  it  *. 

Naturalifts  once  diftinguilhed  the  badger  by  the  name  of  thefwine- 
badger,  and  the  dog-badger  j  from  the  fuppofed  refemblance  of 
their  heads  to  thofe  animals,  and  fo  divided  them  into  two  fpecies : 
but  the  moft  accurate  obfervers  have  been  able  to  difcover  only  one 
kind ;  that,  whofe  head  and  nofe  refemble  thofe  of  the  dog. 

The  (kin  of  the  badger,  when  drefled  with  the  hair  on,  is  ufed 
for  piftol  furniture.  The  Highlanders  make  their  pendent  pouches 
of  it.  The  hair  is  frequently  ufed  for  making  brulhes  to  foften  the 
{hades  in  painting,  which  are  called  fweetening  tools.  Thefe  ani- 
mals are  alfo  hunted  in  the  winter  nights  for  the  fake  of  their  flefli ; 
for  the  hind  quarters  may  be  made  into  hams,  not  inferior  in  good- 
nefs  to  the  beft  bacon.  The  fat  is  in  great  requeft  for  ointments 
and  falves. 

In  China  it  feems  to  be  more  common  food  than  in  Europe:  for* 
Mr.  Bell  +  fays,  he  has  Teen  about  a  dozen  at  one  time  in  the  mark- 
ets at  Pekin  •,  and  that  the  Cbinefc  are  very  fond  of  them.     It  does 
not  appear  that  this  animal  is  found  in  the  hotter  parts  of  Afia ; 
but  is  confined  to  the  cold,  or  the  temperate  parts  of  the  world. 

•  Alia  folertia  in  mcta  Meli&us,  fufflatx  Cutis  diftentu  i&us  hominum  ct  morfui 
canum  arcent.   Lit.  viii.  c.  38 ; 

t  Bell's  Travels,  I.  83* 
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X.  WEESEi.  Sac  cutting  teeth,  two  canine,  in  each  jaw. 

Sharp  nofe,  (lender  bodies* 
Five  toes  before,  five  behind. 

I4«  Fitch it.  Pvttrfes.    Polecat  Or  Fitchct.    JUU         oris  drciunfeitntta  alba.  MnJhpuuL 
jfrm%  quad,  ioo*  l8o. 

Meyer's  **.  ii.  Tab.  d.  Dt  Bujfbn,  Tm.  rik.  199.  Tab,  23. 

Charlton  ex.  20.  Muftela  putorius,  Lin.jfrft.  67. 

Gifntrquad.  767.  Muftela  fotida,   KIsin  quad*  63. 

Muftela  piUs  in  exortu  ex  einereo  alr  Muftela  flavefcente  nigricans,  ore  albo, 
btdis,  colore  nigricanfie  terminals,         collari  flavefcente.  Faun,  Suec  \6K 

Br.  Z-L  37.  m  Sju.  f*ad.  No.  153* 

Brit.  FfWlbard  Germ.  Iltb,  nlk,  Bunting 

Fre*.  Le  Patois  D*/.  Bonfing 

//a/.  Foetta,  Puzob  S<wuf.  IUer 

tyj*.  Futoro  Date.  Oder 


THE  length  of  this  animal  is  about  feventeen  inches,  exclufive 
of  the  tail ;  that  of  the  tail  fix.  The  (hape  of  this  animal  in 
particular,  as  well  as  of  the  whole  genus,  is  long  and  flender  *  the 
nofe  fliarp-pointed,  and  the  legs  fhort :  in  fine*  .admirably  formed 
for  infinuating  itfelf  into  the  fmalkft  holes  and  pafiages,  in  fearch 
of  prey :  it  is  very  nimble  and  a&ive,  runs  very  fad,  will  creep  up 
the  fides  of  walls  with  great  agility,  and  fpring  with  vaft  force. 
In  running,  the  belly  feems  to  touch  the  ground :  in  preparing  to 
jump,  it  arches  its  back,  which  aflifts  it  greatly  in  that  aftion. 
The  ears  are  fhort,  rounded  and  tipt  with  -white :  the  circumfe- 
rence 
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rencc  of  the  mouth,  that  is  to  fay,  the  ends  of  the  lower  and  upper 
mandibles  are  white :  the  head,  throat,  breaft,  legs  and  thighs,  are 
wholly  of  a  deep  chocolate  color,  almoft  black.  The  fides  are  co- 
vered with  hairs  of  two  colors ;  the  ends  of  which  are  of  a  blackiflr 
hue,  like  the  other  parts  ;  the  middle  of  a  full  tawny  color :  in 
others  cinereous. 

The  toes  are  long,  and  feparated  to  the  very  origin :  the  tail  is 
covered  with  pretty  long  hair. 

The  fitchet  is  very  deftruftivc  to  young  game  of  all  kinds,  and  Manner*. 
to  poultry :  they  generally  refide  in  woods,  or  thick  brakes  ;  bur- 
rowing under  ground,  forming  a  (hallow  retreat,  about  two  yards 
in  length ;  which  commonly  ends,  for  its  fecurity,  among  the  roots 
of  fome  large  trees.  It  will  fometimes  lodge  under  hay-ricks,  and 
in  barns :  in  the  winter  it  frequents  houfes,  and  makes  a  common 
practice  of  robbing  the  dairy  of  the  milk :  it  alfo  makes  great  ha- 
voke  in  warrens. 

It  will  bring  five  or  fix  young  at  a  time.  Warreners  affert,  that 
the  fitchet  will  mix  with  the  ferret;  and  they  are  fometimes  obliged  to 
procure  an  intercourfe  between  thefe  animals,  to  improve  the  breed 
of  the  latter,  which  by  long  confinement  will  abate  its  favage  na- 
ture, and  become  kfs  eager  after  rabbets,  and  confequently  lefs  ufe- 
fol.  M.  de  Buff  on  denies  that  it  will  admit  the  fitchet;  yet  gives 
the  figure  of  a  variety  under  the  name  of  the  Ferret  Polecat  *,  which 
has  much  the  appearance  of  being  a  fpurious  offTpring.  But  to  put 
the  matter  out  of  difpute,  the  following  faft  need  only  be  related : 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Lewis%  Vicar  of  Llanfowel  in  Caermartbenjbire,  had 

.  •  La  Furct  Putois,  Tom.  vii»  Tab.  25 

X,  2  *  tame 
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a  tame  female  ferret,  which  was  permitted  to  go  about  the  houfe : 
at  length  it  abfented  itfelf  for  feveral  days ;  and  on  its  return  prov- 
ed with  young :  it  produced  nine,  of  a  deep  brown  color,  more  re- 
fern  Wing  the  fitchet  than  the  ferret.  What  makes  the  matter  more 
certain  is,  that  Mr.  Lewis  had  no  male  of  this  fpecies  for  it  to  cou- 
ple with  -9  neither  was  there  any  within  three  miles,  and  thofe  clofe- 
ly  confined. 

The  ferret  agrees  with  the  fitchet  in  many  refpeds,  particularly 
in  its  thirft  after  the  blood  of  rabbets.  It  may  be  added,  that  the 
ferret  comes  originally  from  Africa*  9  and  is  only  cultivated  in 
Great  Britain. 

Though  the  finell  of  the  fitchet,  when  alive,  is  rank  and  difa- 
greeable,  even  to  a  proverb  >  yet  the  (kin  is  dreft  with  the  hair  on, 
and  ufed  as  other  furs  for  tippets,  &V.  and  is  alfo  fent  abroad  to 
line  cloaths. 


15.  Martin*  Martes,  alias  Foyna.    The  Martin  and       colore  terminals  veftita,  gutturealbo* 

I  Martlet.     Baiijyn.  quad*  200.  Brtffbn  quad.  178. 

Mtyer's  an.  ii.  Tab.  4.  De  Bujfbn,  Tom.  vii.  161.  Tab.  18. 

I  Martin,  or  Martern.  Chariton  exer.  20.  Muftela  martes.   Lin.Jyft.  67. 

I  The    Mertrick.     Martin's  Weft.  IJles,  M.  martes.   Klein,  quad.  64. 

J  36.  M.  fulvo-nigricans  gula  pallida.    Faun. 

Gejner  quad.  764.  Sutc.  15. 

I  Muftela  pilis  in  exortu  albidis  caftaneo  Br.  Z00L  38.    Syn.  quad.  No.  154. 


Manners. 


Brit.  Bela  graig  Germ.  Haufs  marder,  iiein  marder 

Fren.  La  Fouine  Dut.  Marter 

Ital.  Foina,  Fouina  S*wed.  Mard 

Span.  Marta,  Gibellina  Dan.  Maar. 

THIS  is  the  moft  beautifull  of  the  Britijh  beads  of  prey  :  its 
head  is  fmall,  and  elegantly  formed  :  its  eyes  lively  :  and  all 


its 


•  Km  yabaf  arsias  k  *  >*A(m  9 tgu.     Strabo,  Lib.  iii.  p.  144.  Edit.  Ca/mbom. 
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its  motions  (hew  great  grace,  as  well  as  agility :  when  taken  young, 
it  is  eafily  tamed,  is  extremely  playful,  and  in  conftant  good  hu- 
mour :  nature  will  recur,  if  it  gets  loofe ;  for  it  will  immediately 
take  advantage  of  its  liberty,  and  retire  to  its  proper  haunts.  It 
makes  great  havoke  among  poultry,  game,  £?*•  and  will  eat  mice, 
rats,  and  moles.  With  us  it  inhabits  woods,  and  makes  its  lodge 
in  the  hollows  of  trees ;  and  brings  from  four  to  fix  young  at  a 
time. 

The  martin  is  about  eighteen  inches  long;  the  tail  ten,  or,  if  Dbscrip. 
the  meafurement  be  taken  to  the  end  of  the  hair  at  the  point,  twelve 
inches. 

The  ears  are  broad,  rounded  and  open :  the  back,  (ides,  and 
tail,  are  covered  with  a  fine  thick  down,  and  with  long  hair  inter- 
mixed :  the  bottom  is  afh-colored  :  the  middle  of  a  bright  chefnut 
color:  the  tips  black:  the  head  brown,  with  fome  flight  caft  of 
red :  the  legs  and  upper  fides  of  the  feet  are  of  a  chocolate  color : 
the  palms,  or  under  fides,  are  covered  with  thick  down  like  that 
on  the  body :  the  feet  are  broad :  the  claws  white,  large  and  fharp; 
well  adapted  for  climbing  trees,  which  in  this  country  are  its  con- 
ftant refidence.     The  throat  and  breaft  are  white :  the  belly  of  the 
fame  color  with  the  back,  but  rather  paler :  the  hair  on  the  tail  is 
very  long ;  efpecially  at  the  end,  where  it  appears  much  thicker 
than  near  the  origin  of  it :  the  hair  in  that  part  is  alfo  darker.    But 
martins  Vary  in  their  colors,  inclining  more  or  lefs  to  afti-color, 
according  to  their  ages  or  the  feafons  they  are  taken  in. 

The  (kin  and  excrements  of  this  animal  have  a  fine  mufky  fcentj  F*nb  Smell. 
and  are  entirely  free  from  that  ranknefs  which  diftinguilhes  the  other 
(pedes  of  this  genus :  the  fkin  is  a  valuable  fur ;  and  much  ufed 
for  linings  to  the  gowns  of  magiftratcs. 

Martes 
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16.  Pine      Martes  abietnm.    Rati  fin.  quad.  200.  caftanco  colore  terminads  vcftita,  gut- 

Martin.       Meyer's  an.  ii.  Tab.  5.  turc  flavo,     Briffon  quad.  179. 

Martes  fy lveftris.     Ge/ner  quad.  76c.  De  Buffo*,  Yom.viu  186.  Tab.  22. 

Mullela  pilis  in  cxortu  ex  cincreo  altidis  Br.  Zool.  39.     $r*.  f«*/.  No.  155, 

Brit.    Belagoed  Port. 

*Fren.    La  Martc  Germ.     Feld-marder,  wild-marder 

Ital.     Marta,  Martura,  Martora,  Mar-  Dut.       Matter 

torello  $w*/. 
Span.    Marta 


THIS  fpecies  is  found  in  Great  Britain ;  but  is  much  Ids  com- 
mon in  England  than  the  former :  it  is  fometimes  taken  in 
the  counties  of  Merioneth  and  Caernarvon,  as  I  was  informed  by 
my  late  worthy  friend  Mr.  W.  Morris*  where  it  is  diftinguifhed 
from  the  other  kind,  by  the  name  of  beta  goed>  or  wood  martin,  it 
being  fuppofed  entirely  to  inhabit  the  woods*  the  belagraig  to 
dwell  only  among  the  rocks.  Tho'  this  is  fo  rare  in  thefe  parts, 
yet  in  Scotland  icis  the  only  kind »  where  it  inhabits  the  fir  forefts, 
building  its  nerf  at  the  top  of  the  trees  *.  It  loves  a  cold  climate, 
and  is  found  fa  much  greater  numbers  in  the  north  of  Europe*  than 
in  the  other  parts.  North  America  abounds  with  thefe  animals. 
YVK%  Prodigious  numbers  of  their  flcins  are  annually  imported  from 
Hudfotfs  bay  and  Canada.  In  one  of  the  company's  fales  +  not 
fewer  than  12,370  good  Ikins,  and  2360  damaged  ones  were  fold ; 

•  Vide  Sibbald'%  Hift.  Scot.  Part  II.  Lib.  iii.  p.  1 1 . 
f  In  1743.    Vide  Dolis's  account  of  Hugh's  toy,  200. 

and 
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and  about  the  fame  time,  the  French  brought  into  the  port  of 
Rocbelk  from  Canada*  not  Ids  than  30,325, 

The  principal  differences  between  this  and  the  former  kind,  con- 
fift  in  the  fize,  this  being  Ids:  the  breaft  too  is  yellow;  the  color 
of  the  body  much  darker,  and  the  fur  in  general  greatly  fuperior 
in  finenefs,  beauty,  and  value. 
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The  Weafel  or  Wccfel.  Muftela  vulga- 
ris :  in  TorkJbire%  the  Fitchet  or  Fou- 
mart.  Reiijyn.  quad.  195. 

Qtrtdd.  Cambrtnf.  149. 

TheWhitred.    Sib.  Scot.  11. 


Moftela  fupra  rutib,  infhi  alba.    Brij-  1 7*  Com  uoir. 

fin  quad.   173. 
Do  Buffo*,  Tom.  vji.  2:35.  Tab.  29. 
Gejkor  quod.  753. 
Muftela  vulgaris.     KUin  quod.  62. 
Br.  Z00L  39.     $y*.  quod.  No.  150^ 


Brit.  Bronwen  G*rm.  Wifel 

Fren.  La  Bclctte  Dut.  Weead 

Jtal.  Donnola,  Ballottnla,  Benula  S<wod.  Vefla 

Span.  Comadreia  Dan.  Vaefel 

Port.  Doninha  . 


THIS  fpecies  is  the  left  of  the  weefel  kind ;  the  length  of  the     Dascitm 
head  and  body  not  exceeding  fix,  or  at  moft  feven  inches. 
The  tail  is  only  two  inches  and  a  half  long,  and  ends  in  a  point : 
the  ears  are  large ;  and  the  lower  parts  of  them  are  doubled  in. 

The  whole  upper  part  of  the  body,  the  head,  tail,  legs,  and  feet       Colo*. 
are  of  a  very  pale  tawny  brown.    The  whole  under  fide  of  the  bo- 
dy from  the  chin  to  the  tail  is  white ;  but  beneath  the  corners  of 
(he  mouth  on  each  jaw  is  a  fpot  of  brown. 

-      This 
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P**r.  This,  like  the  reft  of  the  kind,  is  very  deftru&ive  to  young 

birds,  poultry,  and  young  rabbets  *,  and  befides  is  a  great  devourer 
of  eggs.  It  does  not  eat  its  prey  on  the  place  -,  but  after  killing  it, 
by  one  bite  near  the  head,  carries  it  off  to  its  young,  or  its  retreat. 
The  weefel  alfo  preys  upon  moles,  as  appears  by  their  being  fome- 
times  caught  in  the  mole-traps.  It  is  a  remarkably  a&ive  animal, 
and  will  run  up  the  fides  of  walls  with  fuch  facility,  that  fcarce  any 
place  is  fecure  from  it ;  and  its  body  is  fo  fmall,  that  there  is  fcarce 
any  hole  but  what  is  pervious  to  it.  This  fpecics  is  much  more 
domeftic  than  the  others  *  frequenting  out-houfes,  barns,  and  gra- 
naries -,  where,  to  make  as  it  were  fome  atonement  for  its  depreda- 
tions among  our  tame  fowl,  it  foon  clears  its  haunts  from  rats  ahd 
mice,  being  infinitely  more  an  enemy  to  them  than  the  cat  itfelf. 
It  brings  five  or  fix  young  at  a  time :  its  flcin  and  excrements  are 
mod  intolerably  foetid. 

This  animal  is  confounded  by  Linnaeus  with  the  Stoat  or  Ermine* 
He  feems  unacquainted  with  our  weefel  in  its  brown  color ;  but 
defcribes  it  in  the  white  date  under  the  title  of  Snomus,  or  Muftela 
nivalis  *.  I  have  met  with  it  in  that  circumftance,  in  the  ifle  of 
Bay. 


*  Smilims  Ermlneo  fed  dimidio  minor,  cauda  afict  pile  vix  uno  alterwe  alb*. 
Faun.  Sun.  No.  18.     tyft.  Nat.  69* 
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Muftela  Candida,  animal  eraineum, 

Raiifyn  quad.  198 
Mort.  Northampt.  442. 
Meyer's  an.  ii.  Tab.  23,  24. 
Muftela  hieme  alba,  seftate  fupra  rati- 

la  infra  alba,  caudac  apicc  nigro> 

Brijfon  quad.  1 76. 
De  Buffbn,  vii.  240.  Tab.  29.  f/f.  2. 


9aJ.  31.  fig.  1, 
Ge/ner  quad.  753. 
Muftela  erminea.     M.  plantia  fiffis. 

caudac  apice  atro.     Lin.  fyft.  68. 

Faun.  Suec.  17. 
Pontep.  Norway.     Part  ii.  p.  25. 
.fir.  Z00L  40.     5y».  fiW.  No.  151. 


18.  Stoat,  01 
Ermine. 


Brit.  Carlwm 

Fren.  L'Hermine,  Le  Rofelct 

Ital.  Armellino 

Span.  Armino,  Armelina 


Germ.  Hermelin,  Klein.  63. 

Swed.  Hermelin,  Lekatt 

Dut.  Hermilyn 

Dan..  Hermelin,  Lekat 


THE  length  of  the  float  to  the  origin  of  the  tail*  is  ten  inches :     Descry. 
that  of  the  tail  is  five  inches  and  a  half.     The  colors  bear  fo 
near  a  refemblance  to  thofe  of  the  weefel,  as  to  caufe  them  to  be 
confounded  together  by  the  generality  of  common  obfervers  j  the 
weefel  being  ufually  miftaken  for  a  fmall  float :  bat  thefe  animals 
have  evident  and  invariable  fpecific  differences,  by  which  they  may 
be  eafily  known.    Firft,  by  the  fize  ;  the  weefel  being  ever  lefs 
than  the  float;  fecondly,  the  tail  of  the  latter  is  always  tipt  with 
black,  is  longer  in  proportion  to  the  balk  of  the  animal,  and  more 
Jiairy*  whereas  the  tail  of  the  weefel  is  (hotter,  and  of  the  fame 
color  with  the  body :  thirdly,  the  edges  of  the  ears,  and  the  ends 
of  the  toes  in  this  animal,  are  of  a  yellowifh  white.  It  may  be  add- 
ed, that  the  float  haunts  wood?,  hedges  and  meadows ;  especially 
where  there  are  brooks,  whofe  fides  are  covered  with  fmall  bufhes ; 
and  fometimes  (but  lefs  frequently  than  the  wepfel)  inhabits  barns, 
and  other  buildings. 
Vol.  I.  M  In 
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Rrmiwbs.  In  the  moft  northern  parts  of  Europe,  thefc  animals  regularly 

change  their  color  in  winter ;  and  become  totally  white,  except 
the  end  of  the  tail,  which  continues  invariably  black  ;  and  in  that 
ftate  are  called  Ermines :  I  am  informed  that  the  fame  is  obferved 
in  the  highlands  of  Scotland.  The  fkins  and  tails  are  a  very  valu- 
able article  of  commerce  in  Norway,  Lapland,  RuJ/ia,  and  other 
cold  countries;   where   they  are   found  in  prodigious  numbers. 

How  ta-  They  are  alfo  very  common  in  Kamtfcbatka  and  Siberia*.  In  Sibe- 
ria they  burrow  in  the  fields,  and  are  taken  in  traps  baited  with  fle(h. 
In  Norway  +  they  are  cither  (hot  with  blunt  arrows,  or  taken  in 
traps  made  of  two  flat  (tones,  one  being  propped  up  with  a  (tick, 
to  which  is  faftned  a  baited  (tring,  which  when  the  animals  nibble, 
the  (lone  falls  down  and  cruflies  them  to  death.  The  Laplanders 
take  them  in  the  fame  manner,  only  inftead  of  (tones  make  ufe  of 
two  logs  of  wood  £.  The  (toat  is  fomctimes  found  white  in  Great- 
Britain,  but  not  frequently :  and  then  it  is  called  a  white  weefeL 
That  animal  is  alfo  found  white;  but  may  be  eafily  diftingui(hed 
from  the  other  in  the  ermine  ftate,  by  the  tail,  which  in  the  weefcl 
is  of  a  light  tawny  brown.  With  us  the  former  is  obferved  to  be- 
gin to  change  its  color  from  brown  to  white  in  November,  and  to 
begin  to  rcfume  the  brown  the  beginning  of  March. 

The  natural  hiftory  of  this  creature  is  much  the  fame  with  that 
of  the  wecfel,  its  food  being  birds,  rabbets,  mice,  &fr.  its  agility 
the  fame,  and  its  fcent  equally  fetid :  it  is  much  more  common  in 
England  than  that  animal. 

•  BelPs  Travels,  L  199.  f  »/•  Jftramy,  ii.  25. 

X  Oeuvns  it  Mauftrtm,  iii,  187. 
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Six  cutting  teeth,  two  canine,  in  each  jaw. 
Five  toes  on  each  foot  *  each  toe  palmated. 


XI.  OTTER, 


Le  Loutre,  BJa*  %6*  pi.  27 
Lutra.    The  otter.    Raiifyn.  quad. 

187. 
Omits  Muf.  16. 
Morton9 s  Nortbampt.  444, 
Sib.  Scot.  10. 
Gefiur  quad.  687. 


Brit.  Dyfrgi 

Freu.  Le  Loutre 

Ital.  Lodra,  Lochia,  Lontra. 

Spam.  Nutria 

Port. 


Lutra  caftaaei  colons.  Brijfon  quad.  201, 
Dt  Buffbn%   Tom.  vii.    134.  Tab.  11. 

xiii*   322, 
Muftela  lutra.    Lin%Jyft.  66. 
Pont  op.  Norw.  2.  27. 
Lutra  digitia  omnibus  lequalibts. 

Faun.  Suec.  12. 
Br.  Zool.  32.     Syn.  quad.  No.  138. 

Germ.  Otter,  Fifch  Otter 

Dut.  Otter 

Snved.  Utter 

Z>«*.  Odder 


19.  Otteiu 


THE  ufual  length  of  this  animal  is  three  feet  three  inches,  in* 
eluding  the  tail,  which  is  fixteen  inches  long. 
The  head  and  nofe  are  broad  and  flat,  the  neck  fhort,  and  equal 
inthicknefs  to  the  head:  the  body  long:  the  tail  broad  at  the 
bafe,  tapers  off  to  a  point  at  the  end,  and  is  the  whole  way  com* 
prefled  horizontally.  The  eyes  are  very  fmall,  and  placed  nearer 
the  nofe  than  is  ufual  in  quadrupeds :  the  ears  extremely  lliort, 
affd  their  orifice  narrow:  the  opening  of  the  mouth  is  fmall,  the 
lips  mufcular,  and  capable  of  being  brought  very  clofe  together ; 
the  nofe  and  the  corners  of  the  mouth  are  furnifhed  with  very 
long  whiflcers ;  fo  that  the  whole  appeaftnee  of  the  otter  is  fome- 
thing  terrible :  it  has  thirty-fix  teeth,  fix  cutting  and  two  canine 
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above  and  below  -,  of  the  former  the  middlemoft  are  the  left :  it 
has  befides  five  grinders  on  each  fide  in  both  jaws.  The  legs  are 
very  (hort,  but  remarkably  ftrong,  broad,  and  mufcular;  the  joints 
articulated  fo  loofely,  that  the  animal  is  capable  of  turning  them 
quite  back,  and  bringing  them  on  a  line  With  the  body,  fo  as  to 
perform  the  office  of  fins.  Each  foot  is  furnifhed  with  five  toes, 
connected  by  ftrong  broad  webs,  like  thofe  of  water  fowl.  Thus 
nature  in  every  article  has  had  attention  to  the  way  of  life  fhe  bad 
allotted  to  an  animal,  whofe  food  is  fiih ;  and  whofe  haunts  rauft 
necefiarily  be  about  waters. 

The  color  of  the  otter  is  entirely  a  deep  brown,  except  two 
fmall  fpots  of  white  on  each  fide  the  nofe,  and  another  under  the 
chin.  The  fkin  of  this  animal  is  very  valuable,  if  killed  in  the 
F  v  m.  winter ;  and  is  greatly  ufed in  cold  countries  for  lining  cloaths  .-  but 
in  England  it  is  only  ufed  for  covers  for  piftol  furniture.  The  belt 
furs  of  this  kind  come  from  the  northern  part  of  Europe,  and  ./frti- 
rica*  Thofe  of  N.  America  are  larger  than  the  European  otters. 
The  Indians  make  ufe  of  their  (kins  for  pouches,  and  ornament 
them  with  bits  of  horn.  The  fineft  fort  come  from  the  colder  parts 
of  that  continent :  where  they  are  alfo  moft  numerous.  Weftward 
of  Carolina* y  there  are  fome  found  of  a  white  color  inclining  to 
yellow. 
Manners.  The  otter  fwims  and  dives  with  great  celerity,  and  is  very  de- 
finitive to  fifh :  in  rivers  it  is  always  obferved  to  fwim  again  ft  the 
dream,  to  meet  its  prey.  In  very  hard  weather,  when  its  natural 
fort  of  food  fails,  it  will  kill  lambs,  fucking  pigs,  and  poultry.  It 
is  faid  that  two  otters  wi]J  in  concert  hunt  that  ftrong  and  adive 

•  Law/on9*  bift.  Carol,  i  ig. 
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fifh  the  falmon.  One  ftations  itfclf  above,  the  other  below  the  place- 
where  the  fifti  lies,  and  continue  chafing  it  inceffantly  till  the  falmon 
quite  wearied  becomes  their  prey.  Tofuppofe  that  they  never  prey  in 
the  fea  is  a  miftake :  for  they  have  been  often  feen  in  it  both  fwim- 
ming  and- bringing  their  booty  on  fhore,  which  has  been  obferved 
in  the  Orknies  to  have  been  cod,  and  congers.  Its  flefh  is  exceffively 
rank  and  fifliy.  The  Romijh  church  permits  the  ufe  of  it  on  mai- 
gre-days.  In  the  kitchen  of  the  Cartbuftan  convent  near  Dijon,  we 
faw  one  preparing  for  the  dinner  of  the  religious  of  that  rigid  order*, 
who,  by  their  rules,  are  prohibited  during  their  whole  lives,  the 
eating  of  flefh.  v 

k  {hews  great  fagacity  in  forming  its  habitation:  it  burrows  un- 
der ground  on  the  banks  of  fome  river  or  lake j  and  always  makes 
the  entrance  of  its  hole  under  water;  works  upwards  to  the  furface 
of  the  earth,  and  forms  before  it  reaches  the  top,  feveral  bolts,  or 
lodges,  that  in  cafe  of  high  floods,  it  may  have  a  retreat,  for  no 
animal  afFedts  lying  drier,  and  there  makes  a  minute  orifice  for  the 
admiffion  of  air :  it  is  further  obferved,  that  this  animal,,  the  more 
effe&ually  to  conceal  its  retreat,  contrives  to  make  even  this  little 
air  hole  in  the  middle  of  fome  thick  bufh. 

The  otter  brings  four  or  five  young  at  a  time:  as  it  frequents 
ponds  near  gentlemen's  houfes,  there  have  been  inftances  of  litters 
being  found  in  cellars,  finks,  and  other  drains.  It  is  obfervable 
that  the  male  otters  never  make  any  noife  when  taken :  but  the 
pregnant  females  emit  a  moft  fhrill  fqueal. 

Sir  Robert  Sibbald,  in  his  hiftory  of  Fife,  p.  49,  mentions  a  Sea    Sea  Otte** 
Otter,  which  he  fays  differs  from  the  common  fort,  in  being  larger, 
and  having  a  rougher  coat  5  but  probably  it  does  not  differ  fpeci- 
fically  from  the  kind  that  frequents  frefh  waters.    Did  not  Afijtotle 
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Iatax,  place  his  Latex  •  among  the  animals  which  leek  their  food  among 
frefh  waters,  we  fhould  imagine  we  had  here  recovered  this  loft 
animal,  which  he  mentions  immediately  after  the  otter,  and  defcribes 
as  being  broader.  Though  this  muft  remain  a  doubt,  we  may  with 
greater  confidence  fuppofe  the  fea  otter  to  be  the  Loup  marin  of 
Beknfj  which  from  a  faearfay  account,  he  fays,  is  found  on  the 
Englijb  cbafts.  He  compares  its  form  to  that  of  a  wolf,  and  lays, 
it  feeds  rather  on  fifh  than  fheep.  That  circumftance  alone  makes 
it  probable,  Sittahfs  animal  was  intended,  it  being  well  known, 
the  otter  declines  fiefh  when  it  can  get  fifli.  Little  ftrefs  ought  to 
be  laid  on  the  name,  or  comparifon  of  it  to  a  wolfs  this  variety 
being  of  a  fize  fo  fuperior  to  the  common,  and  its  hair  fo  much 
more  fliaggy,  a  common  obferver  might  readily  catch  the  idea  of 
the  more  terrible  beaft,  and  adapt  his  comparifon  to  it. 

Beaver,  Beavers,  which  are  alfo  amphibious  animals,  were  formerly  found 
in  Great  Britain ;  but  the  breed  has  been  extirpated  many  ages  ago: 

*  Toicufla  h  mv  i  rt  xcfr&fUM$  nmrup,  mcu  to  <rafc?iov  mcu  to  vmkfiov,  mcu  swfyif, 
mcu  i  KaXqjum  fexb£.  trt  Jfc  rulo  mamiltfw  ewtyiJc*,  mcu  o3qv7«$  extt  wf **  *&*<ra 
yaq  wxroy  iroTAatuf,  rag  tte^c  rov  wolafMV  M£fMiSa%  utlifAvei  t«$  oSk<riov*  iaaaa  h  rxg 
orfyafl?;  mcu  i  tvutyt;,  mcu  sm  oQiyhtiv,  ac.  teysci,  fAtX!l(  av  0CH  ^o^ov  axacm.  to  it 
TfiXtofta  cxci  *  *cfa&  <r*Xnfov9  mcu  to  zt&g  ftera&t  m  th;  Qamg  Tfixupaloc,  mcu  th  ttjj 
€Xa#*.    Aftfiot.  Hift.  Anim.  p.  905.     A. 

Sunt  etiam  in  hoc  genere  (fc.  animalium  quadrufedum  qtue  *vi8um  ex  lacubus  et 
fitmiis  fetunt)  fiber,  fatherium,  fatyrlum>  lutris,  latax,  qua*  latior  lutre  efi,  den- 
tefque  habit  robuftos,  quiff  e  qtLe  noBu  fkrumque  aggrediens,  mrgulta  froxima  fids 
JetttibuS)  ut  fern  fraeidat.  Lutris  etiam  bominem  mordet,  nee  defifiit  (utferunt) 
nifi  frafii  ojfis  crefitumfenferit.  Lataci  filus  durus,  /petit  inter  f  Hum  vituli  marine' 
€t  eervu 

f  Jklon  de  la  Nature  des  Poifons,  p.  28.  pi.  2<?« 
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the  lateft  accounts  we  have  of  them,  is  in  Giraldus  Cambrenfts  * 
who  travelled  through  Walts  in  1188 :  he  gives  a  brief  hiftorjr  of 
their  manners  -,  and  adds,  that  in  his  time  they  were  found  only  in 
the  river  Ttivi ;  two  or  three  waters  in  that  principality,  ftill  bear 
the  name  of  Llynyr  afangc  f>  or  the  beaver  lake;  which  is  a  further 
proof,  that  thefe  animals  were  found  in  different  parts  of  it :  I  have 
feen  two  of  their  fuppofed  haunts  *,  one  in  the  ftream  that  runs  thro* 
Nans  Frankon ;  the  other  in  the  river  Conway  a  few  miles  above 
Uanrwft\  and  both  places  in  all  probability  had  formerly  been 
crofled  by  Btavtr  dams.  But  we  imagine  they  muft  have  beei* 
very  fcarce  even  in  earlier  times  •,  by  the  laws  of  Hotl  dda>  the  price 
of  a  beaver's  fkin  (Crotn  UojOydan\)  was  fixed  at  one  hundred  and 
twenty  pence,  a  great  Aim  in  thofe  days. 

•  Girald.  Comb.  Iti*.  178,  179. 

+  Rmi  Jfru.  quad.  213. 

%  Lhftljdan%  that  is,  the  broad  tailed  animal.    Ligts  WMc*r  261+ 
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D  i  v.  II.     Sect.  II. 

With  only  two  cutting  teeth  in  each  jaw. 
Herbivorous,  frugivorous. 

XH.  HARE.  Two  cutting  teeth  in  each  jaw. 

Long  ears :  fhort  tail. 
Five  toes  before,  four  behind; 

*©.  Common.    LepUB,  Plinii,  lib.  viii.  c.  55.  De  Bujbn,  Tom.  vi.  246.  Tab.  38. 

The  Hare.   Rait  j^n.  quad.  204.  Lepus  timid  us.   Lin.fyft.  77. 
White  Hare.  Mort.  Nortbamft.  445.        Lepus    Cauda    abrupta    pupillia    atris. 

Sib,  Scot.  ii.  Faun.  Suee.  35. 

Meyer's  em.  ii.  Tab.  32,  Lepus   vulgaris  cinereus.     Klein  quad. 

Gefner  quad.  605.  51. 

Lepus  caudatus  ex  cinereo  rufus.  Brif-    Br.  Zoo/.  41.     Syn.  quad.  No.  184. 
/on  quad.  94. 


£rit. 
Fren. 

Yijrvfarnog,  Ceinach 
Le  Lievre 

Germ. 
Dut. 

Has,  Haas 
N  Haas 

Ital. 

Lepre,  Lievora 

S-wed. 

Hare 

Span. 

Liebre 

Dan. 

Hare 

fcrt. 

Lebre 

TO  enter  on  a  minute  defcription  of  fo  well  known  an  animal, 
would  be  to  abufe  the  reader's  patience  5  yet  to  negledt 
pointing  out  the  admirable  contrivance  of  its  feveral  properties  and 
parts,  would  be  fruftrating  the  chief  defign  of  this  work :  that  of 
pointing  out  the  Divine  Wifdom  in  the  animal  world. 

Being  a  weak  and  moft  defencelefs  creature,  it  is  endued,  in  a 
very  diftinguiflicd  degree,  with  that  preferving  paffion,  fear :   this 

makes 
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makes  it  perpetually  attentive  to  every  alarm,  and  keeps  it  always 
lean. 

To  enable  it  to  receive  the  moft  diftant  notices  of  dangers,  it  is 
provided  with  very  long  ears,  which  (like  the  tubes  made  ufe  of 
by  the  deaf)  convey  to  it  the  remoteft  founds. 

Its  eyes  are  very  large  and  prominent,  adapted  to  receive  the       Eye  s. 
rays  of  light  on  all  fides. 

To  afiift  it  to  efcape  its  purfuers  by  a  fpecdy  flight,  the  hind 
legs  are  formed  remarkably  long,  and  furnilhed  with  ftrong  muf- 
cles :  their  length  give  the  hare  Angular  advantages  over  its  ena- 
imtes  in  afcending  fteep  places  •,  and  fo  fenfible  is  the  animal  of  this 
as  always  to  make  towards  the  rifing  ground  when  darted. 

As  it  lies  always  upon  the  ground,  its  feet  are  protected  above 
and  below  with  a  thick  and  warm  covering  of  hair. 

The  various  ftratagems  and  doubles  it  ufes,  when  hunted,  are 
fo  well  known .  to  every  fportfman,  as  not  to  deferve  mention  ;  ex- 
cept to  awaken  their  attention  to  thofe  faculties  nature  has  endow- 
ed it  with  ;  which  ferve  at  the  fame  time  to  increafe  their  amufe- 
ment,  as  well  as  to  prevent  the  animal's  deftrudtion. 

It  very  rarely  leaves  its  form  or  feat  in  the  day  •,  but  in  the  night 
takes  a  circuit  in  fearch  of  food,  always  returning  through  the 
fame  meufes,  or  pafles. 

The  color  approaches  very  near  to  that  of  the  ground  ;  which  Col  on. 
fccurcs  it  more  effe&ually  from  the  fight  of  men,  and  of  beads  and 
birds  of  prey.  Providence  has  been  fo  careful  in  refpeft  to  the 
prefervation  of  the  fpecies  of  animals,  as  to  caufe  in  northern  coun- 
tries thefe  as  well  as  many  others  to  change  color,  and  become 
white  at  the  beginning  of  winter,  to  render  them  lefs  confpicuous 
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amidft  the  (now.    Accidental  inftances  of  white  hares  are  met  with 
in  South  Britain. 

Hares  differ  much  in  fize.    The  fmallcft  are  in  the  iflc  of  Hay : 
the  largeft  in  that  of  Matt,  where  lome  have  been  found  to  weigh 
twelve  pounds. 
Food.  Its  food  is  entirely  vegetable ;  and  it  does  great  injury  to  nur- 

feries  of  young  trees,  by  eating  the  bark  off :  it  is  particularly  fond 
of  pinks*  parfley,  and  birch. 

The  hare  never  pairs  *  but  in  the  rutting  feafon,  which  begins  in 
February,  the  male  purfues  and  difcovers  the  female,  by  the  fagacity 
of  its  nofe.  The  female  goes  with  young  one  month,  brings  ufually 
two  young  at  a  time ;  fometime  three,  and  very  rarely  four.  Sir 
Thomas  Brown,  in  his  treatife  on  vulgar  errors  *,  afierts  the  do&rine 
of  fuperfetation :  i.  e.  a  conception  upon  conception,  or  an  im- 
provement on  the  firft  fruit  before  the  fecond  is  excluded  j  and  he 
brings  this  animal  as  an  inftancc;  afierting,  from  his  own  ohfcrva- 
tion,  that  after  the  firft  call  there  remain  fucceffive  conceptions,  and 
other  younglings  very  immature,  and  far  from  the  term  of  their 
exclufion ;  but  as  the  hare  breeds  very  frequently  in  the  year,  there 
is  no  neceffity  of  having  recourfe  to  this  accident  t  to  account  for 
their  numbers.  The  antients  were  acquainted  with  this  circum* 
fiance.  Horace  alludes  to  it  in  the  fecond  fatire  of  the  fourth 
book. 

Facundi  leporis  fapiens  fedtabitur  armos, 
fays  the  ben  vbvant,  every  man  of  tafte  will  prefer  the  wing  of  the 

•  P.  118. 

t  For  a  farther  account  of  this  doarine,  we  refer  the  curious  reader  to  MT. 
it  Buffonh  works,  vol,  vi.  p.  252,  279,  &c. 
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fruitful  hare.  Pliny  as  a  philofopher  is  more  explicit,  and  aflign- 
ing  a  moral  reafon  for  the  great  encreafe  of  this  animal  gives 
the  following  elegant  account  of  it,  Lepus  omnium  pr*d<e  nafcens, 
Joins  prater  Dafypodem  fuperfestat,  aliud  educans,  aliud  in  utero  pilis 
vtftitum,  aliud  imphtme,  aliud  inchoatum  gerens  pariter. 

Hares  are  very  fubjedt  to  fleas  ;  Umueus  tells  us,  that  the  Dale- 
atrlians  make  a  fort  of  cloth  of  the  fur,  called///;  which,  by  at* 
trading  thofe  infe&s,  preferves  the  wearer  from  their  troublefome 
attacks  \ 

The  hair  of  this  creature  forms  a  great  article  in  the  hat  manu- 
facture ;  and  as  this  country  cannot  fupply  a  fufficient  number,  vaft 
quantities  are  annually  imported  from  Ruffta  and  Siberia. 

The  hare  was  reckoned  a  great  delicacy  among  the  Romans  ft 
the  Britain*,  on  the  contrary,  thought  it  impious  even  to  tafte  it  J; 
yet  this  animal  was  cultivated  by  them;  either  for  the  pleafure  of  the 
chace ;  or  for  the  purpofes  of  fuperftition,  as  we  are  informed  that 
headkia>  immediately  before  her  laft  conflict  with  the  Romans,  let 
loofe  a  hare  Jhe  had  concealed  m  her  bofom,  which  taking  what 
was  deemed  a  fortunate  courfe,  animated  her  foldiers  by  the  omen 
of  an  eafy  viftory  over  a  timid  enemy  ||. 

*  Foam.  Smc.  25. 

f  Inter  ares  tardus,  fi  quid  me  jadice  verum: 

later  qnadrupedce  gloria  prima  Lepus.    Martial.  13.  92* 

%  Leporem  et  gallinam  et  an/erem  guftare  fas  non  putant :  bac  tamu  alunt,  animi 
*voluptatifqut  cam/a.     Cas&r.  Com.  lib.  v. 

II  Tavra  umura  toyav  fuvvm  xotox,  &c.  Xiphilini  Epitome  Diorttfl  173. 
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21.  Alpine.    Lepus  hicmc  albas  Ferfier  bift.  wot.  Alpine  Hare  Sjn  quad.  No.  184. 

Volga.  Pb.  Tb.  LVII.  343- 

THE  Alpine  hate  inhabits  the  fummits  of  the  highland  moun- 
tains, never  defcends  into  the  vales,  or  mixes  with  the  com- 
mon fpecies  which  is  frequent  in  the  bottoms:  it  lives  among  the 
rocks  with  Ptarmigans,  natives  of  the  lofticft  fituations :  does  not 
run  faft  j  and  if  purfued  is  apt  to  take  (helter  beneath  (tones  or  in 
clefts  of  rocks :  is  eafily  tamed,  and  is  very  fprightly  and  full  of 
frolick :  is  fond  of  honey,  and  carraway  comfits,  and  is  obferved 
to  eat  its  own  dung  before  a  ftorm. 

It  is  lefs  than  the  common  hare,  weighing  only  6  lb.  4.  whereas 
the  firft  weighs  from  eight  to  twelve  pounds.  Its  hair  is  (oft  and 
full;  the  predominant  color  grey  mixed  with  a  little  black  and 
tawny.  This  is  its  fummer's  drefs. 

In  winter  it  entirely  changes  to  a  fnowy  whitenefs  except  the 
edges  and  tips  of  the  ears  which  retain  their  blacknefs.  The  alter- 
atfon  of  color  begins  in  September,  and  firft  appears  about  the  neck 
and  rump.  In  April  it  again  refumes  its  grey  coat.  This  is  the 
cafe  in  Styria*,  but  in  the  polar  trafts  fuch  as  Greenland  it  never 
varies  from  white,  the  eternal  color  of  the  country.  In  the  inter- 
mediate climates  between  temperate  and  frigid,  fuch  as  Scotland 
and  Scandinavia  it  regularly  experiences  thefe  viciflltudes  of  color. 

*  Kramer  Auftr.  315. 
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Cuniculus.      The   Rabbet,    or  Cony.    Lepus  cuniculus.    Lynfyft.y].  22,  Rabbet, 

Raii  Jyn.  quad.  205.  Lepus  cauda  brcviffima  papillis  rubris. 

Meyer9 s  an.  1.  Tab.  83.  Faun.  Suec.  26. 

Ge/ner  quad.  362.  ^  Cuniculus  terram  fodiens ;  Klein  quad. 

Lepus  caudatus,  obfcure  cinereus.  Briffon        52. 

quad.  95.  Br.  Zoo/.  43.    Syn  quad.  No.   186. 

DeBuffbnTom.  vi.  303.  Tab.  50,  51. 

Brit.  Cwningen  Ger*  Koniglein,  Kaninchin  ; 

Fren.  Le  Lapin  Dut.  Konyn 

Ital.    Coniftlio  $*wid.  Kanin 

Span.  Conejo  Dan.  Kanine 
Port.  Coelho 

IT  is  well  obferved  by  Pliny*  that  nature  c  hath  Ihewed  great 
4  kindnefs,  in  caufing  thofe  things  to  be  mod  prolific,  that  are        •  ■    : 
*  the  moft  harmlefs  and  the  propereft  for  our  food  *. 

This  excellent  obfervation  of  his,  cannot  be  better  illuftrated  Prplific. 
than  in  fhewing  the  great  fruitfulnefs  of  this  animal ;  as  it  far  ex- 
ceeds that  proof,  brought  by  the  ingenious  author  of  the  oeconomy 
nature,  in  fupport  of  the  fame  quotation.  The  inftance  he  pro- 
duces is  the  pigeon  j  whofe  increafe,  from  one  pair,  may  in  four 
years  amount  to  14.760  J:  but  rabbets  will  breed  feven  times  a 
year,  and  bring  eight  young  ones  each  time :  on  a  fuppofition  this 
happens  regularly,  during  four  years,  their  numbers  will  amount  to 
1,274,840. 

By  this  account,  we  might  juftly  apprehend  being  overftocked 

*  Benigna  circa  hoc  natura,  innocua  et  efculenta  animalia  facunda  generah/it. 
Lib*  viii.  c,  55. 

f  Vide  Swdijb  Effays,  tranflated  by  Mr.  Stillingfleet,  Ed.  ift.  p.  75. 
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with  thefe  animals,  if  they  had  not  a  large  number  of  enemies 
which  prevents  the  too  great  increafe  :  not  only  men,  but  hawks, 
and  beafts  of  prey,  make  dreadful  havoke  among  the  fpecies. 
Notwithftanding  thefe  different  enemies,  we  are  told  by  Pliny*  and 
Strabo*  that  they  once  proved  fo  great  a  nuifance  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Balearic  iflands,  that  they  were  obliged  to  implore  the  aflif- 
tance  of  a  military  force  from  the  Romans*  in  the  time  of  Auguf- 
tus*  in  order  to  extirpate  them  *.  Their  native  country  is  Spain* 
where  they  were  taken  by  means  of  ferrets,  as  we  do  at  prefent, 
which  animals  were  firft  introduced  there  out  of  Africa  f :  they  love 
a  temperate  and  a  warm  climate,  and  are  incapable  of  bearing 
great  cold,  fo  that  in  Sweden  J  they  are  obliged  to  be  kept  in  houfes. 
Our  country  abounds  with  them;  their  furs  form  a  confiderabfc 
Fun.  article  in  the  hat  manufactures  ;  and  of  late,  fuch  part  of  the  far 
as  is  unfit  for  that  purpofe,  has  been  found  as  good  as  feathers  for 
(luffing  beds  and  bolfters.  Numbers  of  the  lkins  are  annually  ex* 
ported  into  China.  The  EngUJb  counties  that  are  moft  noted  for 
thefe  animals  are  Lincolnjbire*  Norfolk,  and  Cambridgejbire.  Metbold* 
in  the  laft  county,  is  famous  for  the  beft  fort  for  the  table :  the 
foil  there  is  fandy,  and  full  of  mofles  and  the  Carex  grafs.  Rab- 
bets fwarm  in  the  ifles  of  Orkney*  where  their  (kins  form  a  confider- 
able  article  of  commerce.  Excepting  otters,  brown  rats,  common 
mice,  and  Jhrews,  no  other  quadrupeds  are  found  there.  The 
rabbets  of  thofe  ifles  are  in  general  grey,  thofe  which  inhabit  the 
hills,  grow  hoary  in  winter. 

#  Phn.  lib.  viiL  c.  55.     Strain  lib.  iii.        +  Strah,  uL  144. 

t  Faun.  Suec.  26, 

Formerly 
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Formerly  the  filver-haired  rabbets  were  in  great  cfteem  for  lining 
of  cloaths,  and  their  (kins  fold  at  three  fhillings  a  piece  *}  but  fi nee 
the  introduction  of  the  more  elegant  furs,  the  price  is  fallen  to  fix- 
pence  each.  The  Sunk  J/landf  in  the  Humber  was  once  famous 
for  a  moufe-coloured  fpecies,  now  extirpated  by  reafon  of  the  in- 
jury it  did  to  the  banks  by  burrowing. 

*  Hart  lib's  Ltgscy.  +  Pi.  tr+  No*  36  u 
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XIII.  SQUIR-  Two  cutting  teeth  in  each  jaw. 

Four  toes  before  j  five  behind. 
Tufted  ears. 
Long  tail  cloathed  with  long  hair. 

23.  Common.   Sciurus  vulgaris.   Raiifyn.  quad.  114.  4-dalfcylis  plantis   5*da6tylis.     Lin. 

Meyer's  an.  i.  Tab.  97.  fyft.  86. 

Gefner  quad.  845.  Sciurus  palmis  iblis  fallens.  Faun.  Suec. 

Sciurus  rufus,    quandoque  grifeo  ad-  37. 

mixto.   Briffon  quad.  104.  Sc.  vulgaris  rubicundus.    Klein  quad. 

De  Buffbn,  Tom.  vii.  2j8.  Tab.  32.    #  53. 

Sciurus  auriculis  apice  oarbatis,  palmis  Br.  Zool.  44.     Syn.  quad.  No.  206. 

Brit.  Gwiwair  Germ.  Eichorn,  Eichmermlia 

Fren.  L'Ecureuil  #  Dut.  Inkhoorn 

Itai.  Scoiattolo,  Schiarro,  Schiratto  S<wed.  Ikorn,  graikin 

Span.  Harda,  Hardilla,  Efquilo  Dan.  Ekorn 

Port.  Ciuro 


Name.  fTT^HE  fquirrel  derives  its  name  from  the  form  of  its  tail,  *w* 
X  a  fhade,  «f*  a  tail,  as  ferving  this  little  animal  for  an  um- 
brella. That  part  is  long  enough  to  cover  the  whole  body,  and  is 
clothed  with  long  hairs,  difpofed  on  each  fide  horizontally,  which 
gives  it  a  great  breadth.  Thefe  ferve  a  double  purpofe ;  when 
erefted,  they  prove  a  fecure  protc&ion  from  the  injuries  of  heat  or 
cold;  when  extended,  they  are  very  inftrumental  in  promoting 
thofe  vaft  leaps  the  fquirrel  takes  from  tree  to  tree.  On  the  autho- 
rity of  Klein  and  Linnarus,  we  may  add  a  third  application  of  the 
form  of  the  tail :  thefe  naturalifts  tell  us,  that  when  the  fquirrel  is 

difpofed 
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difpofed  to  crofs  a  river,  a  piece  of  bark  is  the  boat,  the  tail  the 
fail. 

This  animal  is  remarkably  neat,  lively,  aftive,  and  provident •,  Mahkim. 
never  leaves  its  food  to  chance,  but  fecures  in  fome  hollow  tree  a 
vaft  magazine  of  nuts  for  winter  provifion.  In  the  fummer  it  feeds 
on  the  buds  and  young  (hoots  -,  and  is  particularly  fond  of  thofe  of 
the  fir  and  pine,  and  alfo  of  the  young  cones.  It  makes  its  neft  of 
the  mofs  or  dry  leaves,  between  the  fork  of  two  branches  ;  and 
brings  four  or  five  young  at  a  time.  Squirrels  are  in  heat  early  in 
the  fpring,  when  it  is  very  diverting  to  fee  the  female  feigning  an 
efcape  from  the  purfuit  of  two  or  three  males,  to  obferve  the  vari- 
ous proofs  they  give  of  their  agility,  which  is  then  exerted  in  full 
force. 

The  color  of  the  whole  head,  body,  tail,  and  legs  of  this  animal,  Descrip. 
is  a  bright  reddflh  brown  :  the  belly  and  breaft  white  j  the  ears  are 
very  beautifully  ornamented  with  long  tufts  of  hair,  of  a  deeper 
color  than  thofe  on  the  body :  the  eyes  are  large,  black,  and  lively : 
the  fore  teeth,  ftrong*  (harp,  and  well  adapted  to  its  food :  the  legs 
are  fhort  and  rtiufcular :  the  toes  long,  and  divided  to  their  origin ) 
the  nails  ftrong  and  fharp  j  in  (hort,  in  all  refpe&s  fitted  for  climb- 
ing, or  clinging  to  the  fmalleft  boughs  :  on  the  fore-feet  it  has  on*- 
ly  four  toes,  with  a  claw  in  the  place  of  the  thumb  or  interior  toe : 
on  the  hind  feet  there  are  five  toes. 

When  it  cats  or  drefles  itfelf,  it  fits  creft,  covering  the  body  with 
its  tail,  and  making  ufe  of  the  fore-legs  as  hands.  It  is  obferved, 
that  the  gullet  of  this  animal  is  very  narrow,  to  prevent  it  from  dif- 
gorging  its  food,  in  defcending  of  trees,  or  in  down  leaps. 

Vot.  I.  O  Two 
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XIV.  DOR-  Two  cutting  teeth  in  each  jaw. 

M0USE#  Four  toes  before  >  five  behind. 

Naked  ears. 
Long  tail  covered  with  hair. 

24.    Dor-       Mas  avellanarum  minor.     The  Dor-  fin  quad.  115. 

mouse.  moufc  or   Sleeper.     Rati  fyn.  quad.     De  Bufon,  Tom.  viil.  193.  Tab.  ±6* 

220.  Mus  avellanarius.     Lih.  Jyft.  83. 

The  Dormoufe.     Edw.  266.  Mus  cauda  longa  pilofa  corpore  rafo 

Ge/ner  quad.  162.  gala  albicante.     Faun.  Suec,  35. 

Glis  fuprarufus  infra  albicans.  Brif-    Br.  Z00L  45.     Syn,  quad*  No.  219. 

Brit.    Pathew  Span.  Liron 

Fren.    Le  Mufcardin,  Croqnenoix,        Germ.  Rothe,  Wold-mans 

Rat-d'or  Swed.  Skogfmus 

Ital.     Mofcardino  Dan.  Kaffel-maus 


THIS  animal  agrees  with  the  fquirrel  in  its  food,  refidence* 
and  fome  of  its  a&ions :  on  firft  fight  it  bears  a  general  r£* 
femblance  to  it ;  but  on  a  clofer  infpe£tion,  fuch  a  difference  may 
be  difcovered  in  its  feveral  parts,  as  vindicates  M.  Briffbn  for  form* 
ing  a  diftinft  genus  of  the  Dormice,  or  GRres.  Thefe  want  the 
fifth  claw  on  the  interior  fide  of  their  fore-feet ;  nor  arc  their  ears 
adorned  with  thofe  elegant  tufts  of  hair  that  diftinguifh  the  fquirrel 
kind.  Thefe  diftindHons  prevale  in  the  other  fpecies*  fuch  as  the 
Lerot  and  Loir. 
Manners*  Dormice  inhabit  woods,  or  very  thick  hedges  \  forming  their 
•  nefts  in  the  hollow  of  fome  low  tree,  or  near  the  bottom  of  a  clofe 

fcrub  1 
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flirub  :  as  they  want  much  of  the  fprightlinefs  of  the  fquirrel,  they 
never  afpirc  to  the  tops  of  trees ;  or,  like  it,  attempt  to  bound 
from  fpray  to  fpray :  like  the  fquirrel  they  form  little  magazines  of 
nuts,  t£c.  for  winter  provifion  •,  and  take  their  food  in  the  fame 
manner,  and  fame  upright  pofture.  The  confumption  of  their 
hoard  during  the  rigor  of  the  feafon  is  but  fmall :  for  they  deep 
moft  part  of  the  time ;  retiring  into  their  holes  at  the  firfi:  approach 
of  winter,  they  roll  themfelves  up,  and  lie  almoft  torpid  the  great- 
«ft  part  of  that  gloomy  feafon.  In  that  fpace,  they  fometimes  ex- 
perience a  fliort  revival,  in  a  warm  funny  day ;  when  they  take  a 
little  food,  and  then  relapfe  into  their  former  ftate. 

The  fize  of  the  dormoufe  is  equal  to  that  of  a  moufe  -,  but  has  a  Dbscmp. 
plumper  appearance,  and  the  nofe  is  more  blunt;  the  eyes  are 
large,  black,  and  prominent ;  the  ears  are  broad,  rounded,  thin, 
and  femi-tranfparent :  the  fore-feet  are  furnifhed  with  four  toes ; 
the  hind-feet  with  five ;  but  the  interior  toes  of  the  hind-feet  are 
deftitute  of  nails :  the  tail  is  about  two  inches  and  a  half  long, 
ciofely  covered  on  every  fide  with  hair :  the  head,  back,  fides, 
belly,  and  tail,  are  of  a  tawny  red  color ;  the  throat  white. 

Thefe  animals  feldom  appear  far  from  their  retreats,  or  in  any       Nest, 
open  place  *  for  which  reafon  they  feem  lefs  common  in  England 
than  they  really  are.    They  make  their  nefts  of  grafs,  mofs,  gnd 
dead  leaves  *  and  bring  ufually  three  or  four  young  at  a  time. 
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XV.  RAT.     Two  cutting  teeth  in  each  jaw. 

Four  toes  before,  five  behind,  very  (lender  tail ;  naked,  or  very 
flightly  haired. 


35.  Black.       Mus  domefticus  major,  feu  Rattus. 

Raiifyn.  quad.  217. 
Meyer's  an.  ii.  Tab.  83. 
Gefner  quad.  731. 
Mus  cauda  longiffima  obfcure  cinere- 

us.     Briffon  quad  118. 
De  Buffbn,  Tom.  vii.  p.  278.  Tab.  36. 

Brit.  Llygodcn  ffrengig 

Fren.  Lc  Rat 

Ital.  Ratto,  Sorcio 

Span.  Raton,  Rata 

Port.  Rato 


Mus  rattus.    Lin.Jyft.  83. 

Mus  cauda  longa  iubnuda  corpore 

fufco  cinercfcente.  Faun.  Suec.%$. 
Mus  Rattus,  musciftrinarius.   KUht 

quad.  57. 
Br.  Z00L  46.  Syu.  quad.  No.  226. 


Germ.  Rati 

Dut.  Rot 

S<wed.  Rotta 

flaw.  Rotte 


Manners. 
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HE  rat  is  the  mod  pernicious  of  any  of  our  fmaller  qua- 
drupeds :  our  meat,  corn,  paper,  cloaths,  furniture,  in 
fhort  every  conveniency  of  life  is  a  prey  to  this  deftruftive  crea- 
ture :  nor  does  it  confine  itfelf  to  thefe ;  but  will  make  equal  ha- 
voke  among  our  poultry,  rabbets,  or  young  game.  Unfortunate- 
ly for  us  it  is  a  domeftic  animal,  always  refiding  in  houfes,  barns, 
or  granaries \  and  nature  has  furniflied  it  with  fore-teeth  of  fuch 
ftrength,  as  enable  it  to  force  its  way  through  the  hardeft  wood, 
or  oldeft  morter.  It  makes  a  lodge,  either  for  its  day's  refidence, 
or  for  a  neft  for  its  young,  near  a  chimney ;  and  improves  the 
warmth  of  it,  by  forming  there  a  magazine  of  wool,  bits  of  cloth, 

hay 
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hay  or  draw.  It  breeds  frequently  in  the  year,  and  brings  about 
fix  or  feven  young  at  a  time :  this  fpecies  increafes  (o  fad,  as  to 
over-ftock  their  abode ;  which  often  forces  them,  through  defici- 
ency of  food,  to  devour  one  another :  this  unnatural  difpofition  hap- 
pily prevents  even  the  human,  race  from  becoming  a  prey  to  thenr: 
not  but  that  there  are  inftances  of  their  gnawing  the  extremities  of 
infants  in  their  fleep. 

The  greateft  enemy  the  rats  have  is  the  weefel ;  which  makes 
infinitely  more  havoke  among  them  than  the  cat  •,  for  the  weefel  is  not 
only  endowed  with  fuperior  agility j  but,  from  the  form  of  its  body, 
can  purfue  them  through  all  their  retreats  that  are  impervious  to  the 
former.  The  Norway  rat  has  alfo  greatly  leflened  their  numbers, 
and  in  many  places  almoft  extirpated  them :  this  will  apologize  for 
a  brief  defcription  of  an  animal  once  fo  well  known.  Its  length  DsscKir. 
from  the  nofe  to  the  origin  of  the  tail,  is  feven  inches :  the  tail  is 
near  eight  inches  long:  the  nofe  is  fharp-pointed,  and  fur- 
niflied  with  long  whifkers :  the  color  of  the  head  and  whole  upper 
part  of  the  body  is  a  deep  iron-grey,,  bordering  on  black  j  the  beF- 
ly  is  of  a  dirty  cinereous  hue-,  the  legs  are  of  a  duflcy  color,  and 
almoft  naked  :  the  fore-feet  want  the  thumb  or  interior  toe,  having 
only  in  its  place  a  claw :  the  hind-feet  are  furnifti  with  five  toes. 

Among  other  officers,  his  Britijb  majefty  has  a  rat-catcher^  dif-        Kinc^ 
tinguiflied  by  a  particular  drefs,  fcarlet  embroidered  with  yellow 
worfted,  in  which  are  figures  of  mice  deftroying  wheat-flieaves. 
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26.  "Brown.      Mus  fylveftris,  Ratdebois.    Brijfon  Mns  norregicus,    Klein  quad.  56. 

quad.  20.  9  #  Mus  ex  RorvcgU.     &J.  Jlf»/.  Tom* 

Lc  Sarniulot.    2>*  Bujfbu,  Tom.  viii.  ii.  64.  '  7«J.  63. 

206.     Tab.  27.  ^r,  Zw>/.  47.     £?».  fwwf.  No.  zzj. 

DiscRir.  '  I  *  HIS  is  a  very  large  fpecics ;  thicker,  and  of  a  ftronger  make 
1  than  the  common  rat:  the  length  from  the  end  of  the  nofe 
to  the  beginning  of  the  tail,  is  nine  inches ;  the  length  of  the  tail 
the  fame;  the  ufual  weight  eleven  ounces  :  the  ears  refemble  thofe 
of  the  rat :  the  eyes  large  and  black :  the  color  of  the  head  and 
whole  upper  part  of  the  body  is  a  light  brown,  mixed  with  tawny 
and  afh-color :  the  end  of  the  nofe,  the  throat  and  belly,  are  of  a 
dirty  white,  inclining  to  grey :  the  feet  and  legs  almoft  bare ;  and 
of  a  dirty  pale  flefh- color :  the  beginning  of  the  tail  is  of  the  feme 
color  as  the  back;  the  reft  of  the  tail  is  covered  with  minute  dufky 
fcales,  mixed  with  a  few  hairs. 

Hist.  This  is  the  Ipecies  well  known  in  this  kingdom  under  the  name 

of  the  Norway  rat ;  but  it  is  an  animal  quite  unknown  in  Scandina- 
*via>  as  we  have  been  affured  by  feveral  natives  of  the  countries 
that  form  that  trad :  and  Linntus  *  takes  no  notice  of  it  in  his 
laft  fyftem.  It  is  fit  here  to  remark  an  error  that  gentleman  has 
in  fpeaking  of  the  common  rat,  which  he  fays  was  firft  brought 
from  America  into  Europe  by  means  of  a  (hip  bound  to  Antwerp. 
The  faft  is,  that  both  rat  and  moufe  were  unknown  to  the  new 
world  before  it  was  difcovered  by  the  Europeans^  and  the  firft  rats 

it 
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it  ever  knew,  were  introduced  there  by  a  (hip  from  Antwerp*. 
This  animal  never  made  its  appearance  in  England  till  about  forty 
years  ago  +.  It  has  quite  extirpated  the  common  kind  wherever  it 
has  taken  its  rcfidence ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  we  (hall  fcarce 
find  any  benefit  by  the  change ;  the  Norway  rat  having  the  fame 
difpofition,  with  greater  abilities  for  doing  mifchief,  than  the  com- 
mon kind.  This  fpecies  burrows  like  the  water  rat,  in  the  banks 
of  rivers,  ponds  and  ditches ;  it  takes  the  water  very  readily,  and 
fwims  and  dives  with  great  celerity :  like  the  black  fpecies,  it  preys 
on  rabbets,  poultry,  and  all  kind  of  game ;  and  on  grain  and  fruits. 
It  increafes  moft  amazingly  faft,  producing  from  fourteen  to  eigh- 
teen young  at  a  time.  Its  bite  is  not  only  fevere,  but  dangerous ; . 
the  wound  being  immediately  attended  with  a  great  fwelling,  and 
is  &  long  time  in  healing.  Thefe  rats  are  fo  bold,  as  fometimei  to 
turn  upon  thofe  who  purfue  them,  and  fallen  on  the  (lick  or  hand 
of  fuch  as  offer  to  ftrike  them. 

M.  Brijfon  defcribes  this  fame  animal  twice  under  different  names* 
p.  170  under  the  tide  of  U  rat  du  bns\  and  again,  p.  173  under 
chat  of  k  rat  de  norvege.  M.  de  Buffo*  (tiles  it  It  Surmultf ;  as  re~ 
fembling  the  mulots,  or  field  mice,  in  many  reipe&s ;  but  exceed- 
ing them  in  bulk. 

I  fufpeft  that  this  rat  came  in  Xhips  originally  from  the  Eafi 
Indies  *  a  large  brown  fpecies  being  found  there,  called  Bandicotes* 
which  burrow  under  ground.  Barbat%  alio  mentions  a  fpecies  in* 
habiting  the  fields  in  Guinea*  and  probably  the  fame  wkh  this. 

•  Ovallfs  Hift*  of  CbtU  in  Churchill* s  Foy.  iii.  43. 

f  This  fpecies  reached  the  neighborhood  of  Paris,  about  feventeen  years  ago. « 

%  Churchill's  Coll.  Foy.  214. 

Le 
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WATER      RAT. 


Class  I* 


37.  Water.    LeRatd'Eau,  Belon  30.  //.  31. 

Mus  major  aquaticus,  feu  Rattus  aqua- 
ticus.  Raii  fyn.   quad.  217. 

Sorex  aquaticus.  Charlton  ex.  25. 

Meyer's  an.  ii.  Tab.  84. 

Mus  cauda  longa  pilis  fupra  ex  nigro  et 
-flavefcente  mixtis,  intra  cinerets  vef- 
titus.     Brijfon  quad.  124, 


De  Buffbtt,  Tom.  vii.  348.  Tat.  43, 
Mus  atnphibius.    Mus  cauda  elongate 

pilofa  plantis  palmatis.     Liu  Jyft, 

82. 
Caftor  cauda  lineari  tereti.  Faun.  Suec. 

25.  Ed.  1 .  Mus  amphibius  52.  Ed.  z. 
Mus  aquatilis.     Klein  quad.  57. 
Br.  ZocL  48.  $w.  quad.  No.  228. 


Brit. 

Fren. 

Ital, 

Span. 

Fort. 


Llygoden  y  dwfr 
Le  Rat  d'eau 
Sorgo  morgange 


Germ.  Wafler  maufe.  W.  Ratz 

Dut.  Water-rot 

Snvod.  Watn-ratta 

Dan.  Vand-rotte 


Manners. 


LlNNdEUS,  from  the  external  appearance  of  this  animal,  ha* 
in  one  of  his  fyftetns  placed  it  in  the  fame  genus  with  the 
beaver.  The  form  of  the  head,  the  fhortnefs  of  the  ears,  and  the 
thicknefs  of  the  fur  and  the  places  it  haunts,  vindicate  in  fome  de- 
gree the  opinion  that  naturalift  was  at  that  time  of:  but  the  form 
of  the  tail  is  fo  different  from  that  of  the  beaver,  as  to  oblige  him 
to  reftore  the  water  rat  to  the  clafs  in  which  he  found  it,  in  the 
fyftem  of  our  illuftrious  countryman  Ray. 

The  water-rat  never  frequents  houfes 5  but  is  always  found  on 
the  banks  of  rivers,  ditches  and  ponds,  where  it  burrows  and 
breeds.  It  feeds  on  fmall  fifti,  or  the  fry  of  greater ;  on  frogs, 
infe&s,  and  fometimes  on  roots :  it  has  a  fifty  tafte ;  and  in  fome 
countries  is  eaten  j  M.  de  Buff  on  informing  us  that  the  peafants  in 
France  eat  it  on  maigre  days. 

It  fwims  and  dives  admirably  well,  and  continues  long  under 

water, 
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FIELD      MOUSE, 


*°5 


water,  though  the  toes  are  divided  like  thofe  of  the  common  rat ; 
not  conne&ed  by  membranes,  as  Mr.  Ray  imagined ;  and  as  Lin- 
ttausy  and  other  writers,  relate  after  him* 

The  male  weighs  about  nine  ounces ;  the  length  feven  inches 
from  the  end  of  the  nofe  to  the  tail ;  the  tail  five  inches :  on  each 
foot  arc  five  toes,  the  inner  toe  of  the  fore-foot  is  very  (mall ;  the 
firft  joint  of  the  latter  is  very  flexible,  which  muft  affift  it  greatly 
in  fwimming,  and  forming  its  retreat.  The  head  is  large,  the  ears 
fmall,  and  fcarce  appear  through  the  hair :  the  nofe  blunt,  and  the 
eyes  little :  the  teeth  large,  ftrong,  and  yellow :  the  head  and  body 
are  covered  with  thick  and  pretty  long  hairs,  chiefly  black  5  but 
mixed  with  fome  of  a  reddifh  hue  :  the  belly  is  of  an  iron-grey : 
the  tail  is  covered  with  fhort  black  hairs,  the  tip  of  it  with  white 
hairs. 

A  female  that  we  opened  had  fix  young  ones  in  it. 


Mas  domefticus  roedius.     Rati  Jyn. 

quad*  218. 
Mas  cauda  longa  fupra  e  fufco  flavef- 

cens  infraexalbocinerefcens.  Brif- 

fon  quad*  123. 
Di  Buffbn,  Tom.  vii.  325,  Tab.  41. 


Mas  fylvaticus,  Nf .  cauda  longa  palmis 
tetradaftylis,  plantis  pentadactylis, 
corpore  grifeo  pilis  nigris  abdomine 
albo.    Lin.fyft.  84. 

Faun.  Suee.  36. 

Brit.  Zool.  49.     Syn.  quad.   No.  230. 


28.  Field. 


Brit.    Llygoden   ganolig. 
y  maes 


Llygoden    Fren.    Le  Mulot 
Dan.     Vocd 


THIS  meafures  from  the  nofe-end  to  thefettingon  of  the 
tail,  four  inches  and  half:  the  tail  is  four  inches  long:  the 
Vol.  I.  P  eyes 


io6  F  I  E  L  D      M  O  U  S  E.  Class  I. 

eyes  are  black,  large,  and  full :  the  ears  prominent :  the  head  and 
tipper  part  of  the  body,  is  of  a  yellowifti  brown,  mixed  with  fome 
dufky  hairs :  the  bread  is  of  an  ochre  color ;  the  reft  of  the  under 
fide  is  white :  the  tail  is  covered  with  ftiort  hair. 
Manners.  Thefe  animals  are  found  only  in  fields  and  gardens:  in  fome 
places  they  are  called  bean- mice,  from  the  havoke  they  make  among 
beans  when  firft  fown.  They  feed  alfo  on  nuts,  acorns,  and  corn, 
forming  in  their  burrows  vaft  magazines  of  winter  provifion. 

Saepe  exiguus  mus 
Sub  terris  pofuitque  domos  atque  horrea  fecic 
Virgil  Gearg.  I.  18 1. 

Often  the  little  moufe 
Illudes  our  hopes  •,  and  fafely  lodged  below 
Hath  formed  his  granaries 
Do&or  Derbam  takes  notice  of  this  wonderful  fagacity  of  theirs, 
in  providing  againft  that  feafon  when  they  would  find  a  defedt  of 
food  abroad :  but  they  provide  alfo  for  other  animals :  the  hog 
comes  in  for  a  (hare  •,  and  the  great  damage  we  fuftain  in  our  fields, 
by  their  rooting  up  the  ground,  is  chiefly  owing  to  their  fearch 
after  the  concealed  hoards  of  the  field  mice. 

They  generally  make  the  neft  for  their  young  very  near  the  fur- 
face,  and  often  in  a  thick  tuft  of  grafs  \  they  bring  from  feven  to 
ten  at  a  time. 


5>jt- 
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Sj*.  Quad.  No.  211.  29.  Harvest. 

Lefs  long-tailed  field  moufe,  Br.  Z00L  II.  App.  498. 


THIS  fpecies  is  very  numerous  in  Hampftrire,  particularly 
during  harveft. 

They  form  their  neft  above  the  ground,  between  the  ftraws  of 
the  Handing  corn,  and  fomctimes  in  thirties :  it  is  of  a  round  fhape, 
and  compofed  of  the  blades  of  corn.  They  bring  about  eight 
young  at  a  time. 

Thefe  never  enter  houfes :  but  are  often  carried  in  the  (heaves 
of  corn  into  ricks  *  and  often  a  hundred  of  them  have  been  found 
in  a  fingle  rick,  on  pulling  it  down  to  be  houfed. 

Thofe  that  are  not  thus  carried  away  in  the  (heaves,  (helter 
themfelves  during  winter  under  ground,  and  burrow  deep,  form- 
ing a  warm  bed  for  themfelves  of  dead  grafs. 

They  are  the  fmalleft  of  the  Britijb  quadrupeds :  their  lengthr  Descrip, 
from  nofe  to  tail  is  only  two  inches  and  a  half:  their  tail  two  inch- 
es :  their  weight  one  Cxth  of  an  ounce.  They  are  more  (lender 
than  the  other  long-tailed  Field  Moufe  5  their  eyes  lefs  prominent ; 
their  ears  naked,  and  (landing  out  of  the  far  •,  their  tail  (lightly 
covered  with  hair ;  their  back  of  a  fuller  red  than  the  larger  fpe- 
cies ;  inclining  to  the  color  of  a  Dormoufe :  the  belly  white ;  a 
ftrait  line  along  the  fides  dividing  the  colors  of  the  back  and  belly* 


P  2  Mas 
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COMMON      MOUSE. 


Class  L 


jo.  Mouse.    Mas  *>mefticus  vulgaris   feu   minor.  DeBufin,  Tom.vn.  309.  Tab.  39. 

Rati  fin.  quad.  21S.  Mus  mufcalus.     M.  cauda  elongata, 
Set.   Mufcum,   i.   Tab.  in.   f.  6.   its        palmis  tetradaaylis,   plantis  penta- 

ikeleton.  Tab.  31.  dadylis.     Lin.JyJr.  83. 

Cefner  quad.  71  ±9  Faun.  Suec.  34. 

Mus  cauda  longiffima,  obfcure  cinereus,  Mus  minor,  Mufculus  vulgaris.  Klcht 

ventre  fubalbefcente.    Brijfou  quad.        quad.  57. 

119.  Br.  Z00L  50.     Sjn.  quad.  No.  229* 


Brit. 

Fren. 

Itol. 

Span* 

Port. 


Llygode 
LaSour 


den  . 
Duris 
Topo,  forice 
Raton 
Ratinho 


Germ.  Maus 

Dut.  Muys 

Swed.  Mus 

Dan.  Mutts 


THIS  timid,  cautious,  a&ive,  little  animal,  is  too  well  known 
to  require  a  defcription :  it  is  entirely  domeftic,  being  never 
found  in  fields ;  or,  as  M.  Buffon  obferves,  in  any  countries  unin- 
habited by  mankind :  it  breeds  very  frequently  in  the  year,  and 
brings  fix  or  feven  young  at  a  time.  This  fpecies  is  often  found 
of  a  pure  white,  in  which  ftate  it  makes  a  moft  beautifull  appear- 
ance ;  the  flhe  full  eye  appearing  to  great  advantage,  amidft  the 
fnowy  color  of  the  fur.  The  root  of  white  hellebore  zndjiaves* 
acre?  powered  and  mixed  with  meal,  is  a  certain  poifon  to  them. 


&Ti» 
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Class  I.    SHORT   TAILED   MOUSE.  joj 


Mus  agreftis  capite  graadi  brachiuros.  Mus  agreftis.     Faun.   Suec.  30.  31.  Short 

Raii fyn.  quad.  218.  De    Bufon,    Tom.     vii.   369.     Tab.        TAILED. 
Mus  cauda  brevi  pilis  e  nigricante  et  for-        47. 

dide  luteo  mixtis  in  dorfo  et  faturate  Klein  quad.  57  N*.  50. 

cinereis    in  ventre    veftitis,     Brifon  Br.  Zool.  50.  Sjn.  quad.  No.  233. 

quad.  125. 

Brit.    Llygoden  gwtta'r  maes  Fren.    Le  petit  Rat  de  champs,  Le 

Ital.     Campagnoli  campagnol 

Dan.    Skier-muus 

THE  length  of  this  fpecies,  from  the  nofe  to  the  tail,  is  Disc  rip. 
about  fix  inches;  the  tail  only  an  inch  and  a  half:  the 
head  is  very  large :  the  eyes  prominent :  the  ears  quite  hid  in  the 
fur :  the  whole  upper  part  of  the  body  is  of  a  ferruginous  color, 
mixed  with  black ;  the  belly  of  a  deep  afh-color :  the  tail  is  co- 
vered with  fliort  hair,  ending  with  a  little  bulb,  about  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  long.    The  legs,  particularly  the  fore  legs,  very  fhort. 

This  animal  makes  its  neft  in  moid  meadows,  and  brings  eight  Manners* 
young  at  a  time :  it  has  a  ftrong  affe&ton  for  them :  one  that  was 
feduced  into  a  wire-trap,  by  placeing  its  brood  in  it,  was  fo  intent 
on  foftering  them,  that  it  appeared  quite  regardlefs  of  its  captivity. 
The  manners  of  this  creature  much  referable  the  28th  fpecies: 
like  it,  this  refides  under  ground,  and  lives  on  nut*,  acorn?,  but 
particularly  on  corn :  it  differs  from  the  former  in  the  place  of  its 
abode :  feldom  infefting  gardens. 

It  has  been  obfcrved  that  in  houfing  a  rick  of  corn,  the  dogs 
have  devoured  all  the  mice  of  this  fpecies  that  they  could  catch;  and 
reje&ed  the  common  kind ;  and  that  the  cats  on  the  contrary  would 

touch  none  but  the  laft. 

Mus 
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XVI.  Two  cutting  teeth  in  each  jaw  pointing  forward. 

SHREW.  Long  flendcr  nofe.  fmaU  cafS< 

Five  toes  on  each  foot. 


32.  Fetid.     Mus  araneus.    Shrew,  Shrew  Moufe,  De  Bufin,  Torn,  viii.  $7.  Tab.  10. 

or  Hardy  Shrew.    Raiijyn.  quad.  Sorex  araneus.     S.  c&uda  corpore  lon- 
239.  giore.  Lin.fyft.  74. 

Gefner  quad.  747.  Faun.  Suec.  24. 

Mus  araneus  lupra  ex  fufco  rufus  infra  Mus  araneus  rofiro  produ&iore.    Kltin 
albicans.     Briffon  quad.  126.  quad.  $8. 

Br.  Zool.  54.  Sjn.  quad.  N§.  235. 

Brit.     Llygoden     goch,  Chwiftlen,    Port. 

Llyg  Germ.  Spitzmaufe,  Ziffinufs,  Mnger 

Fnn.    La  Mufaraigne  Snved.  Nabbmus 

Ital.      Toporango  Dan.    Nabmuus,  Muufeflder 

Span*    Murganho 

Descrip.  /  '■■  1HE  length  of  this  little  animal,  from  the  end  of  the  nofc 
1  to  the  origin  of  the  tail  is  two  inches  and  a  half:  that  of  the 
tail,  near  one  inch  and  a  half:  the  nofe  is  very  long  and  (lender; 
and  the  upper  mandible  is  much  longer  than  the  lower,  befet  with 
long  but  fine  whifkers :  the  ears  are  fhort,  and  rounded :  the  eyes 
are  very  fmall ;  and,  like  thofe  of  the  mole,  almoft  concealed  in 
the  hair.  The  color  of  the  head,  and  upper  part  of  the  body,  is 
of  a  brownifh  duflcy  red :  the  belly  of  a  dirty  white :  the  tail  is  co- 
vered with  ftiort  dufky  hairs :  the  legs  are  very  fhort :  the  hind  legs 
placed  very  far  back  :  the  feet  are  divided  into  five  toes. 

Above  and  below  are  two  (lender  cutting  teeth  pointing  forward, 

and 
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and  on  each  a  minute  procefs :  the  reft  of  the  teeth  are  fo  clofely 
united,  as  to  appear  a  continued  ferrated  bone  in  every  jaw ;  the 
whole  number  is  twenty  eight. 

The  ftirew  inhabits  old  walls,  heaps  of  (tones,  and  holes  in  the 
earth :  is  frequently  found  near  hayricks,  dunghills,  and  neceflary 
houfes :  is  often  obferved  rooting  like  a  fwine  in  ordure :  it  lives  on 
corn,  infedts,  and  any  filth :  from  its  food  or  the  places  it  frequents, 
has  a  difagreeable  fmell :  cats  will  kill  but  not  eat  it :  brings  four  or 
five  young  at  a  time.  In  Auguft  is  an  annual  mortality  of  them, 
numbers  being  in  that  feafon  found  dead  in  the  paths.  The  an- 
tients  believed  them  to  be  injurious  to  cattle,  an  error  now  dete&ed. 

Mns  araneus  dorfo  nigro  ventreque        La  Mufaraigne  d'Eau,    de  Bujpm.   viii.     33.  Watbx, 

albo.  Merret  Pinax.  167.  64. 

Sorex  fodiens,  Pallas  ined*  Water  Shrew,  Syn.  quad.  No.  256. 

THIS  fpecies  inhabits  the  banks  of  ditches,  and  other  wet 
fituations,  and  is  in  fome  places  called  the  Blind  Afoufe, 
from  the  fmallnefs  of  its  eyes.  The  Germans  call  it  Graber  or  dig- 
ger. I  imagine  it  to  be  the  fame  that  the  inhabitants  of  Sutherland 
call  the  water  mole,  and  thofe  of  Catbnefs>  the  Lavellan,  which  the 
laft  imagine  poifons  their  cattle ;  and  is  held  by  them  "in  great  ab- 
horrence. It  burrows  in  banks  near  the  water :  and  according  to 
M.  de  Buffon  brings  nine  young.  It  was  known  to  Dr.  Merret  a- 
bove  a  century  ago ;  but  loft  again  till  within  thefe  few  years,  when 
it  was  found  to  inhabit  Lincoln/hire^  and  Lancajhire.  Its  length 
from  nofe  to  tail  is  three  inches  and*  three  quarters :  the  tail  two 
inches  :  the  nofe  long  and  (lender :  ears  minute :  eyes  very  fmall 
and  hid  in  the  fur :  the  color  of  the  head  and  upper  part  of  the  bo- 
dy black  ?  the  throat,  breaft,  and  belly  afh  color  *  beneath  the  tail 

is  a  triangular  dufky  fpot. 

Long 
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MOLE.  Class  L 


XVII,  MOLE;  Long  (lender  nofe,  upper  jaw  much  longer  than  the  lower. 
No  ears. 

Fore-feet    very  broad,    with  fcarce  any  apparent  legs   before : 
hind-feet  very  fmall. 

34.  European.  Talpa.    The  Mole,  Mold- Warp,  or  anticis  et  poflicis  pentada&ylis.    Brif- 

Want.     Raiifyn.  quad*  236.  fin  quad.  203. 

Meyer's  an,  i.  Tab.  2.  De  Bufen,  viii.  8i.  Tab.  12. 

Talpa  alba  noftras.  Seb.Mus.  i.  p.  61.  Talpa  europaeus.     T.  caudatt,  pedibus 

Tab.  32.  f.  1.  pentadaftylis.     Lin.  fyft.  73, 

Sib.  Scot.  ii«  Faun  Sure.  23. 

Gefner  quad.  931.  Talpa.     Klein  quad.  60. 

Talpa    caudau    nigricans     pedibus  Br.  Z00U  52.  fyn.  quad.  N§.  241. 

# 

Brit.  Gwadd,  Twrcn  <!aear  Germ.  Maulwerf 

Fren.  La  Taupe  Dut.     Mol. 

Ital.  Talpa.  Sived.  Mulvad/  Surk 

Span.  Topo  Dan.    Muldvarp 

Port.  Toupeiia 

THERE  are  many  animals  in  which  the  Divine  Wifdom  may 
be  more  agreeably  illuft  rated  •,  yet  the  uniformity  of  its  atten- 
tion to  every  article  of  the  creation,  even  the  moft  contemptible, 
by  adapting  the  parts  to  its  deftined  courfe  of  life,  appears  more  e- 
vident  in  the  mole  than  in  any  other  animal. 

A  fubterraneous  abode  being  allotted  to  it,  the  feeming  defe&s 
of  feveral  of  its  parts,  vanifh;  which,  inftead  of  appearing  maim- 
ed, or  unfiniflied,  exhibit  a  moft  ftriking  proof  of  the  fitnefs  of 
their  contrivance. 

The  breadth,  ftrength,  and  lhortnefs  of  the  fore-feet,  which  are 
inclined  fideways,  anfwer  the  ufe  as  well  as  form  of  hands ;  to  fcoop 
out  the  earth,  to  form  its  habitation,  or  to  purfue  its  prey.    Had 

they 
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they  been  longer,  the  falling  in  of  the  earth  would  have  prevented 
the  quick  repetition  of  its  ftrokes  in  working,  or  have  impeded  its 
courfe :  the  oblique  pofition  of  the  fore-feet,  has  alfo  this  advan- 
tage, that  it  flings  all  the  loofe  foil  behind  the  animal. 

The  form  of  the  body  is  not  lefs  admirably  contrived  for  its  way 
of  life:  the  fore  part  is  thick  and  very  mufcular,  giving  great 
ftrength  to  the  aftion  of  the  fore- feet ;  enabling  it  to  dig  its  way 
with  amazing  force  and  rapidity,  either  to  purfue  its  prey,  or  elude 
the  fearch  of  the  mod  active  enemy.  The  form  of  its  hind  parts, 
which  are  fmall  and  taper,  enables  it  to  pafs  with  great  facility 
through  the  earth,  that  the  fore-feet  had  flung  behind ;  for  had  each 
part  of  the  body  been  of  equal  thicknefs,  its  flight  would  have 
been  impeded,  and  its  fecurity  precarious. 

The  Ikin  is  moft  exceffively  compaft,  and  fo  tough  as  not  to  be  cut 
but  by  a  very  (harp  knife :  the  hair  is  very  ftiort,  and  clofc  fet,  and 
fofter  than  the  fined  filk :  the  ufual  color  is  black ;  not  but  that  there 
are  inftances  of  thefe  animals  being  fpotted  *,  and  a  creme  colored 
breed  is  fometimes  found  in  my  lands  near  Downing. 

The  fmallnefs  of  the  eyes  (which  gave  occafion  to  the  ancients  to 
deny  it  the  fenfe  of  fight  f,)  is  to  this  animal  a  peculiar  happinefs : 
a  fmall  degree  of  vifion  is  fufficient  for  an  animal  ever  deftined  to 
live  under  ground :  had  thefe  organs  been  larger,  they  would  have 
been  perpetually  liable  to  injuries,  by  the  earth  falling  into  them  ; 
but  nature,  to  prevent  that  inconvenience,  hath  not  only  made 
them  very  fmall,  but  alfo  covered  them  very  clofely  with  fur. 

•  EJ<w.   268. 
f  Aut  oculis  capti  fodere  cubilia  talpae.     Firg.  Gtorg.  1. 
Oxftgbtlefi  moles  have  dug  their  chamber'd  lodge. 
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Anatomifts  mention  (bcfidcs  thcfe)  a  third  very  wonderful  contriv- 
ance for  their  fecurity ;  and  inform  us  that  each  eye  is  furniflied 
with  a  certain  mufcle,  by  which  the  animal  has  power  of  withdraw- 
ing or  exerting  them,  according  to  its  exigencies. 

To  make  amends  for  the  dimnefs  of  its  fight,  the  mole  is  amply 
recompenfed,  by  the  great  perfection  of  two  other  fenfes,  thofe  of 
hearing  and  of  fmelling:  the  firft  gives  it  notice  of  the  moft  diftanc 
approach  of  danger :  the  other,  which  is  equally  exquifite,  dire&s 
it  in  the  midft  of  darknefs  to  its  food :  the  nofe  alfo,  being  very 
long  and  (lender,  is  well  formed  for  thrufting  into  fmall  holes,  in 
fearch  of  the  worms  and  infe&s  that  inhabit  them.  Thefe  gifts 
may  with  reafon  be  faid  to  compenfate  the  defeft  of  fight,  as  they 
fupply  in  this  animal  all  its  wants,  and  all  the  purpofes  of  that 
fenfe.  Thus  amply  fupplied  as  it  is,  with  every  neceflary  accom- 
modation of  life  •,  we  mull  avoid  aflenting  to  an  pbfervation  of  a 
moft  refpe&able  writer,  and  only  refer  the  reader  to  the  note,  where 
he  may  find  the  very  words  of  that  author  •>  and  compare  them  with 
thofe  of  our  illuftrious  countryman,  Mr.  Ray*. 

It  is  fuppofed  that  the  verdant  circles  fo  often  teen  in  grafs 
grounds,  called  by  country  people  fairy  rings>  are  owing  to  the 

•  La  taupe  fans  etre  aveugle,  a  les  yeox  fi  petits  fi  converts,  qu'eile  ne  pent 
faire  grand  ufage  da  fens  de  la  vue :  en  dedommagement  la  nature  lui  a  donne  avec 
magnificence  V  ufage  du  facie  me  fens,  &c. 

Mr,  Ray  makes  the  latter  obfervation ;  but  forms  from  it  a  conclufion  much 
more  fblid  and  moral.  Teftes  maximos,  paraftatas  ampHffimas,  novum  corpus  femi- 
nale  ab  bis  diverfum  etfeparatum  penem  etiam  facile  omnium,  ni  foliar,  animals- 

urn  longijfimum  :  ex  quibus  colligere  eft  maximam  pra  reliquis  omnibus  animalibus  <vo- 
luptatem  in  coitu  boc  abje&um  et  vile  animakulum  percipere,  %t  babeant  quod  ipfi  invi- 
deant,  qui  in  bocfupremas  vitdfn*  delictus  colUcant.     Raiijyn.  quad*  238,  239. 

operations 
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operations  of  thefe  animals,  who  at  certain  feafons  perform  their 
burrowings  by  circumgyrations,  which  loofening  the  foil,  gives  the 
furface  a  greater  fertility  and  ranknefs  of  grafs  than  the  other  parts 
within  or  without  the  ring. 

The  mole  breeds  in  the  fpring,  and  brings  four  or  five  young  at 
a  time  :  it  makes  its  neft  of  mofs,  and  that  always  under  the  largeft 
hillock,  a  little  below  the  furface  of  the  ground.  The  mole  is  ob- 
ferved  to  be  moft  a&ive,  and  to  caft  up  moll  earth,  immediately 
before  rain ;  and  in  the  winter  before  a  thaw  •,  becaufe  at  thofe 
times  the  worms  and  infefts  begin  to  be  in  motion,  and  approach 
the  furface :  on  the  contrary,  in  very  dry  weather,  this  animal  fel- 
dom  or  never  forms  any  hillocks,  as  it  penetrates  deep  after  its 
prey,  which  at  fuch  feafons  retires  far  into  the  ground.  During 
fummer  they  run  in  fearch  of  fnails  and  worms  in  the  night  time 
among  the  grafs,  which  makes  them  the  prey  of  owls.  The  mole 
fhews  great  art  in  fkinning  a  worm,  which  it  always  does  before  it 
eats  it ;  ftripping  the  fkin  from  end  to  end,  and  fqueezing  out  all 
the  contents  of  the  body. 

Thefe  animals  do  incredible  damage  in  gardens,  and  meadows  i 
by  loofening  the  roots  of  plants,  flowers,  grafs,  corn,  &c .  Mor- 
timer fays,  that  the  roots  of  Talma  chrifti  and  white  hellebore*  made 
into  a  pafte,  and  laid  in  their  holes,  will  deftroy  them.  They  feem 
not  to  have  many  enemies  among  other  animals*  except  in  Scotland) 
where  (if  we  may  depend  on  Sir  Robert  Sibbald)  there  is  a  kind  of 
xnoufe,  with  a  black  back,  that  deftroys  moles*.  We  have  been 
affured  that  moles  are  not  found  in  Ireland. 

•  Sib.  Hijl.  Sxot.  Part  iii.  p.  u.    I  did  not  find  it  was  known  at  prefent. 
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Five  toes  on  each  foot. 

Body  covered  with  fliort  ftrong  fpines. 


35« 


Common.   Echinus  fc.  erinaceus  terreftris.    Rati 

Jyn.  quad.  231. 
Meyer9 s  an.  i.  Tab.  95,  96. 
Sib.  Scot.  ii. 
Erinaceus  parvus  noftras.     Seb.  Mus.  i. 

p.  78.    Tab.  Ap    f.  1,  2. 
Erinaceus  auricuiis  ere&is.  Brtjfon  quad. 

128. 


De  Buffbn,  Tom.vm.  28.  Tab.  6. 
Echinus  terreftris.     Gefner  quad.  36$. 
Erinaceus  europaeus.   Lin.Jyfi.  75. 
Erinaceus  fpinofus  auric ulatus.     Faun. 

Suec.  22. 
Acanthion  vulgaris  noftras.  Klein  quad. 

66. 
Br.  Zool.  51.     Sjn.  quad.  No.  247. 


Brit. 

Draenog,  Draen  y  coed 
L'HerilTon 

Germ. 

Igel 

Eegel-varken 

Igelhot 

Fren. 

Dut. 

Ital. 

Riccio 

S<wed. 

Span. 

Erizo 

Dan. 

Pin-fuin,  Pin-foe 

Port. 

Ourizo 

DlSCR. 


THE  ufual  length  of  this  animal,  exclufive  of  the  tail,  is  ten 
inches  :  the  tail  is  little  more  than  an  inch  long;  but  fo  con- 
cealed by  the  fpines,  as  fcarce  to  be  vifible.  The  form  of  the  nofe 
is  like  that  of  the  hog;  the  upper  mandible  being  much  longer 
than  the  lower,  and  the  end  flat :  the  noftrils  are  narrow,  termi- 
nated on  each  fide  by  a  thin  loofe  flap :  the  color  of  the  nofe  is 
dufky  j  it  is  covered  by  a  few  fcattercd  hairs :  the  upper  part  of 

the 
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the  head,  the  fides,  and  the  rump,  are  clothed  with  ftrong  ftiff  hairs, 
approaching  the  nature  of  briftles,  of  a  yellowifh  and  cinereous 
hue. 

The  legs  are  (hort,  of  a  dufky  color,  and  almoft  bare :  the  toes  Legs* 
on  each  foot  are  five  in  number,  long,  and  feparated  the  whole 
way :  the  thumb,  or  interior  toe,  is  much  fhorter  than  the  others  r 
the  claws  long,  but  weak :  the  whole  upper  part  of  the  body  and 
fides  are  clofely  covered  with  ftrong  fpines,  of  an  inch  in  length, 
and  very  fharp  pointed:  their  lower  part  is  white,  the  middle 
black,  the  points-  white.  The  eyes  are  fmall,  and  placed  high  ia 
the  head :  the  ears  are  round,  pretty  large,  and  naked.  The  mouth 
is  fmall,  but  well  furnifhed  with  teeth  :  in  each  jaw  are  two  (harp 
pointed  cutting  teeth :  in  the  upper  jaw  are  on  each  fide  four 
tufhes,  and  five  grinders :  in  the  lower  jaw  on  each  fide  are  three 
turtles,  pointing  obliquely  forward  ;  and  beyond  thofe,  four  grind- 
ers. 

The  hedge  hog  is  a  nofturnal  animal,  keeping  retired  in  the  day;  Teeth- 
but  is  in  motion  the  whole  night,  in  fearch  of  food.  It  generally 
refides  in  fmall  thickets,  in  hedges,  or  in  ditches  covered  with 
bufhes ;  lying  well  wrapped  up  in  mofs,  grafs,  or  leaves :  its  food 
is  roots,  fruits,  worms,  'and  infe&s :  it  lies  under  the  undeferved 
reproach  of  fucking  cattle,  and  hurting  their  udders;  but  the 
fmallnefs  of  its  mouth  renders  that  impoflible. 

It  is  a  mild,    helplefs,    and    patient    animal;    and    would    Manned.. 
be  liable  to  injury    from    every    enemy,    had    not   Providence 
guarded  it   with   a   ftrong    covering,    and   a   power    of   rolling 
itfelf  into  a  ball,  by  that  means  fecuring   the  defencelefs  parts. 
The   barbarity  of  anatomifts  furnifhes  us  with  an  amazing  in- 

ftance 
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fiance  of  its  patience ;  one  that  was  differed  alive,  and  whofe 
feet  were  nailed  down  to  the  table,  endured  that,  and  every 
itroke  of  the  operator's  knife,  without  even  one  groan  *• 


*  Clavis  terehrari  Jtbi  fides  et  difcindi  vijeera  patientijfimi  ftrthat ; 
cuhri  lausfin*  gemitu  plufyuam  Sportand  nobilitate  concoqtuns.    Borrich ;  in  Bias  $ 
6t  Echino.  64. 
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Div.  III.    PINNATED  QUADRUPEDS^ 

With  fin-like  feet:  forelegs  buried  deep  intheikin: 
hind  leg9  pointing  quite  backwards. 


Cutting  teeth  and  two  canine  in  each  jaw.  JOX.  SEAL,. 

Five  palmated  toes  on  each  foot. 

Body  thick  at- the  fhoulders,  tapering  towards  the  tail. 

Sea  calf,  Ph.Tranf.  ix.  74.  Tah.  5.        Utfuk?    Crantx  GreenL  i.  12c.  36.  Great. 

Le  grand  Phoqne,  d$  Bujbn,  xili.  345.    Great  feal,  Sjn.  quad.  No.  266. 

A  SPECIES  not  very  uncommon  on  the  coaft  of  Scotland,  par- 
ticularly about  the  rock  Hijkyr%  one  of  the  weftern  ifles, 
which  grows  to  the  length  of  twelve  feet. 

A  young  one  of  this  fpecies  was  fame  years  ago  fhewen  in  Lon- 
don :  notwithftanding  it  was  fo  young  as  to  have  fcarce  any  teeth, 
yet  it  was  feven  feet  and  a  half  long. 

In  my  voyage  among  the  Hebrides  I  frequently  heard  of  this  lpe- 
cies,  but  did  not  meet  with  it.  Mr.  Tbompfony  our  matter,  fhot 
one ;  but  it  funk,  and  we  loft  it. 
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37«  Common.  Le  Veau  marin,  ou  loup  de  Mer.    Be-  Kaffigiak.  Crantx's  bift.  Grant,  i.  1234 

hn  25.  PI.  26,  LePhoque,  de  Bujbn,  xiii.  333. 

Seal,  Seoile,  or  Sea-calf.      Phoca,  feu  Horr.  Icel.  88. 

vitulus    marinas.  *  Rait  Jyn.    quad*-  Ponmp.  Noriv.  u.  125.-. 

189.  Brijfon  quad.    162. 

Sea-calf.     Phil.    TranfaB.    No.    469.  Phoca  vitu Una.    Un.Jyfi.  $6, 

Tab*  1.     Abrid$.  xlvii.     4  Phoca.     Klein  quad,  gp 

Smith's  Kerry,  3^,  364,  Phoca  dentibus  caninis  tettis.     /***. 
Bcrlafe's  Corn<w;  284.  Saw.  4. 

#Va*.  »*/£.  289.  Br.  Z00L  34.     ty*.  f«*/.  No.  265. 


2?n>.  Moelrhon 

/rar.  Le  Veau  marin 

//*/.  Vecfaio  marino 

Span.  Lobo  marino 


G*ra.  Mcer  wolff,  Mcer  hund 

Dut.  Zee  bond 

Snvcd.  Sial 

Dan.  Ssel  hund 


Descr,       fT^HE  common  length  of  thpfe  taken  on  the  Britijb  coafts,  is 
X     from  five  to  fix  feet.  * 
The  fubjeft  that  we  took  pur  dcfcription  from,  was  a  young 
one  \  fo  allowance  muft  be  made  for  the  proportions  of  the  mea- 
furements  of  thofe  that  have  attained  their  full  fize.     Its  length, 
from  the  end  of  the  nofe  to  the  end  of  the  hind  feet,  was  two  feet 
nine  inches ;  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  two  feet  three  inches  :  the  head 
Was  feven  inches  long:  the  tail  two  and  a  half:  theibre  legs  were 
deeply  immerfed  in  the  Ikin  of  the  body  ;  what  appeared  out,  was 
only  eight  inches  long :  the  breadth  of  the  fore  feet,  when  extend- 
ed, was  three  inches  and  a  half:  the  hind  legs  were  placed  in  fuch 
.    ^  a  manner,  as  to  point  direftly  backwards ;  and  were  ten  inches 

long :  each  hind  foot,  when  extended,  was  nine  inches  and  a  half 
v  '         m  broad : 


n.m. 
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broad :  every  foot  was  divided  into  five  toes ;  and  each  of  thofe 
connected  by  a  ftrong  and  broad  web,  covered  on  both  fides  with 
fhort  hair. 

The  toes  were  furnifhed  with  ftrong  claws,  well  adapted  to  aflift 
the  animal  in  climbing  the  rocks  it  balked  on  :  the  claws  on  the 
hind  feet  were  about  an  inch  long,  (lender,  and  ftrait ;  except  at 
the  ends,  which  were  a  little  incurvated. 

The  circumference  of  the  body  in  the  thickeft  part,  which  was 
near  the  fhoulders,  was  one  foot  ten  inches ;  but  near  the  hind  legs, 
where  it  was  narroweft,  it  meafured  only  twelve  inches. 

The  head  and  nofe  were  broad  and  flat,  like  thofe  of  the  otter  % 
the  neck  (hort  and  thick ;  the  eyes  large  and  black  5  it  had  no  ex- 
ternal ears,  but  in  lieu  of  them,  two  fmall  orifices :  the  noftrils 
were  oblong  :  on  each  fide  the  nofe  were  feveral  long  (tiff  hairs ; 
and  above  each  eye,  were  a  few  of  the  fame  kind. 

The  form  of  the  tongue  of  this  animal  is  fo  lingular,  that  were    Ton  cub. 
other  notes  wanting,  that  alone  would  diftinguifh  it  from  all  other 
quadrupeds  ^  being  forked,  or  (lit  at  the  end. 

The  cutting  teeth  are  Angular  in  refpedfc  to  their  number,  being 
fix  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  only  four  in  the  lower.  It  has  two  ca- 
nine teeth  above  and  below,  and  on  each  fide  of  the  jaws  five 
grinders ;  the  total  thirty-four. 

The  whole  animal  was  covered  with  (hort  hair,  very  clofely  fee 
together :  the  color  of  that  on  the  head  and  feet  was  dufky :  on 
the  body  duflty,  fpotted  irregularly  with  white :  on  the  back  the 
duiky  color  predominated;  on  the  belly  whiter  but  feals  vary  great- 
ly in  their  marks  and  colors,  and  fome  have  been  found  *  entirely 

•  In  the  AJbmtfUan  Mufium  at  Oxford  is  a  good  pifturc  of  two  white  feals. 

Vol.  I.  R  white. 
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white.  One  that  was  taken  near  Cbefter*  in  May  1766,  had  on  its 
firft  capture,  the  body  naked  like  the  (kin  of  a  porpefe ;  and  only 
the  head  and  a  fmall  fpot  beneath  each  fore  leg,  hairy :  it  was  kept 
alive  fome  time ;  but  before  it  died,  hair  began  to  grow  over  the 
whole  body  *. 

The  feal  is  common  on  moft  of  the  rocky  fhores  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  efpecially  on  the  northern  coafts :  in  JVaUs  it  frequents 
the  coafts  of  Caernarvtn/bire,  and  Jnglefey.  It  preys  entirely  on 
filh,  and  never  molefts  the  lea  fowl :  for  I  have  feen  numbers  of 
each  floating  on  the  waves,  as  if  in  company.  Seals  eat  their  prey 
beneath  the  water  \  and  in  cafe  they  are  devouring  any  very  oily 
fi(h,  the  place  is  known  by  a  certain  fmoothnefs  of  the  waves  im- 
mediately above.  The  power  of  oil  in  (tilling  the  waves  excited 
by  a  ftorm,  is  mentioned  by  Pliny:  the  moderns  have  made  the 
experiment  with  fuccefs  f ;  ?nd  by  that  made  one  advance  towards 
eradicating  the  vulgar  prejudices  againft  that  great  and  elegant 
writer. 

We  mud  acknowlege  the  obligations  we  were  under  to  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Farrington  of  Dinas,  in  Caernarvon/hire,  for  ieveral 
learned  communications ;  but  in  particular  for  the  natural  hiftory 
of  this  animal,  which  we  (hall  give  the  public  in  his  own  words. 
Manners.  c  The  feajs  are  natives  of  our  coafts*  and  are  found  moft  fre- 
c  quently  between  Lfyn  in  Caernarvon/hire,  and  the  northern  parts 

*  of  AngU fey :  they  are  feen  often  towards  Carrigy  moetrbon,  to  the 

*  weft  of  Bardfey>  or  Ynys  EnlR  5  and  the  Skerries,  commonly  called 

•  Vide  The  figure  publifhed  in  the  additional  plates  of  the  folio  edition  of  this 
work. 

t  PhiL  Tranf.  1774.  p.  445. 
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*  in  the  Britijb  language  Tynysy  moelrboniad>  or  feal  ifland.     The 

*  Latin  name  of  this  amphibious  animal  is  Pboca  * :  the  vulgar 

*  name  is  Tea  calf;  and  on  that  account,  the  male  is  called  the  bull, 

*  and  the  female  the  cow ;  but  the  Celtic  appelative  is  Moelrhon^ 
c  from  the  word  MoeI>  bald,  or  without  ears,  and  Rbon9  a  fpear  or 

*  lance. 

*  They  are  excellent  fwimmers,  and  ready  divers,  and  are  very 
'  bold  when  in  the  fea,  fwimming  carelefsly  enough  about  boats  : 

*  their  dens  or  lodgements  are  in  hollow  rocks,  or  caverns,  near  the 

*  fea ;  but  out  of  the  reach  of  the  tide :  in  the  fummer  they  will 
c  come  out  of  the  water,  to  balk  or  fleep  in  the  fun,  on  the  top  of 
4  large  (tones,  or  (hivers  of  rocks ;  and  that  is  the  opportunity  our 

*  countrymen  take  of  (hooting  them :  if  they  chance  to  efcape, 

*  they  haften  towards  their  proper  element,  flinging  ftones  and  dirt 

*  behind  them,  as  they  fcramble  along  •,  at  the  fame  time  expreffing 

*  their  fears  by  piteous  moans *  but  if  they  happen  to  be  overtaken, 

*  they  will  make  a  vigorous  defence  with  their  feet  and  teeth,  till 

*  they  are  killed.     They  are  taken  for  the  fake  of  their  (kins,  and 

*  for  the  oil  their  fat  yields :  the  former  fell  for  four  (hillings,  or 
c  four  and  fix- pence  a  piece ;  which,  when  dreffed,  are  very  ufeful 

*  in  covering  trunks,  making  waiftcoats,  (hot  pouches,  and  fcvcral 
c  other  convenienties.' 

The  flefh  of  thefe  animals,  and  even  of  porpefes,  formerly  found 
a  place  at  the  tables  of  the  great ;  as  appears  from  the  bill  of  fare 
of  that  vaft  feaft  that  archbifliop  Nevill  gave  in  the  reign  of  Edward 

•  Doaor  Charhton  derives  the  word  faxn  ex  gum,  ****  q«em  -edit :  viA 
Exercitationts  4c  dif.  An.  fife.  p.  48.  But  I  do  not  find  any  authority  for  his 
opinion. 

R2  the 
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the  fourth,  in  which  is  feen,  that  feveral  were  provided  on  the  oc- 
cafion*.  They  couple  about  April*  on  large  rocks,  or  fmatt 
iflands,  not  remote  from  the  (hore ;  and  bring  forth  in  thofe  vaft 
caverns  that  are  frequent  on  our  coafts  j  they  commonly  bring  two 
at  a  time,  which  in  their  infant  ftate  are  covered  with  a  whitifb 
down,  or  woolly  fubftance.  The  feal-hunters  in  Cathnefs  have  af- 
fured  me  that  their  growth,  is  fo  fudden,  that  in  nine  tides  from 
their  birth  (fifty-four  hours)  they  will  become  as  adtive  as  their 
parents. 

On  the  coaft  of  that  county  are  immenfe  caverns  opening  into 
the  fea,  and  running  fome  hundreds  of  yards  beneath  the  land; 
Thefe  are  the  refort  of  feals  in  the  breeding  time,  where  they  conti- 
nue till  their  young  are  old  enough  to  go  to  fea,  which  is  in  about 
fix  or  feven  weeks.  The  firft  of  thefe  caves  is  near  the  Ord9  the 
laft  near  Tbrutnjler :  their  entrance  fo  narrow,  as  only  to  admit  a 
boat ;  their  infide  very  fpatious  and  lofty.  In  the  month  of  OBober, 
or  the  beginning  of  November*  the  feal-hunters  enter  the  mouths  of 
the  caverns  about  midnight,  and  rowing  up  as  far  as  they  can,  they 
land  :  each  of  them  being  provided  with  a  bludgeon,  and  proper- 
ly ftationed,  light  their  torches,  and  make  a  great  noife,  which 
brings  down  the  feals  from  the  farther  end  in  a  confufed  body  with 
fearfull  (hrieks  and  cries :  at  firft  the  men  are  obliged  to  give  way 
for  fear  of  being  over- born ;  but  when  the  firft  crowd  is  paft,  they 
kill  as  many  as  ftraggle  behind,  chiefly  the  young,  by  ftriking  them 
on  the  nofe  j  a  very  flight  blow  on  that  part  difpatches  them. 
When  the  work  is  over,  they  drag  the  feals  to  the  boat,  which  two 
men  are  left  to  guard.     This  is  a  moft  hazardous  employ ;  for 

•  Island's  Cellefianea. 

(hould 
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fliould  their  torches  go  out,  or  the  wind  blow  hard  from  lea  during 
their  continuance  in  the  cave,  their  lives  are  loft.  The  young  feals 
of  fix  weeks  age,  yield  more  oil  than  their  emaciated  dams :  above 
eight  gallons  have  been  got  from  a  fingle  whelp,  which  fells  from 
fix-pence  to  nine-pence  per  gallon ;  the  (kins  from  fix-pence  to 
twelve-pence. 

The  natural  hiftory  of  this  animal  may  be  further  elucidated,  by 
the  following  extraAs  from  a  letter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  Borlafe^ 
dated  OSober  the  24th,  1763. 

c  The  feals  are  feen  in  the  greateft  plenty  on  the  fhores  of  Corn- 
c  walk  in  the  months  of  Afoy,  Juncy  and  Jufy. 

c  They  are  of  different  fizes ;  fome  as  large  as  a  cow,  and  from* 
'  that  downwards  to  a  fmall  calf. 

c  They  feed  on  moft  forts  of  fifh  which  they  can  matter,  and  are 

*  feen  fearching  for  their  prey  near  ihore,  where  the  whittling  fifh, 

*  wraws,  and  polacks  rcfort. 

c  They  are  very  fwift  in  their  proper  depth  of  water,  dive  like  a 
'  fhot,  and  in  a  trice  rife  at  fifty  yards  diftance ;  fo  that  weaker 

*  fifties  cannot  avoid  their  tyranny,  except,  in  fhallow  water.  A 
c  perfon  of  the  parifh  of  Sennan9  faw  not  long  fince  a  foal  in.  purfuit 
c  of  a  mullet  (that  ftrong  and  fwift  fifh)  :  the  feal  turned  it  to  and 
'  fro'  in  deep  water,  as  a  gre-hound  does  a  hare  :  the  mullet  at  latt 

*  found  it  had  no  way  to  efcape,  but  by  running  into  fhoal  water : 
c  the  feal  purfued  •,  and  the  former,  to  get  more  furely  out  of  dan- 
*■  ger,  threw  itfelf  on  its  fide,  by  which  means  it  darted  into  fhoal- 
c  er  water  than  it  could  have  fwam  in  with  the  depth  of  its  paunch 

*  and  fins,  and  fo  efcaped. 

(  The  feal  brings  her  young  about  the  beginning  of  autumn  y 

'our 
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4  our  fifliermen  have  feen  two  fucking  their  dam  at  the  fame  time, 
c  as  (he  ftood  in  the  fea  in  a  perpendicular  pofition. 

4  Their  head  in  fwimming  is  always  above  water,  more  fo  than 
4  that  of  a  dog, 

*  They  fleep  on  rocks  furrounded  by  the  fea,  or  on  the  lefs  ac- 
4  ceffible  parts  of  our  cliffs,  left  dry  by  the  ebb  of  the  tide*  and  if 

*  difturbed  by  any  thing,  take  care  to  tumble  over  the  rocks  into 
c  the  fea.    They  are  extremely  watchful,    and  never  fleep  long 

*  without  moving  \  feldom  longer  than  a  minute ;  then  raife  their 
4  head?,  and  if  they  hear  or  fee  nothing  more  than  ordinary,  lie 
4  down  again,  and  fo  on,  raifing  their  heads  a  little,  and  reclining 
4  them  alternately,  in  about  a  minute's  time.  Nature  feems  to  have 
4  given  them  this  precaution,  as  being  unprovided  with  auricles, 
4  or  external  ears ;  and  confequently  not  hearing  very  quick,  nor 
4  from  any  great  diftance.* 

In  Sir  R.  Sibb aid's  hiftory  of  Scotland,  we  find  an  account  of 
another  fpecies  of  the  feal  kind,  which  is  copied  from  Boetbius. 
The  animal  he  mentions  is  the  fea-horfe,  Walrus  or  Morfe:  as  this 
vaft  creature  is  found  in  the  Norwegian  leas,  we  think  it  not  im- 
probable but  that  it  may  have  appeared  on  the  Scottijb  coafts ;  but 
having  no  better  authority  for  it,  than  what  is  above-mentioned, 
we  dare  not  give  it  a  place  in  a  Britijb  Zoology.  The  teeth  of  that 
animal  are  as  white  and  hard  as  ivory ;  but  whether  the  «^orrnw 
^ox««,  ivory  bite,  which  Strabo  *  mentions  among  the  articles  of 
the  Britijh  commerce,  were  made  of  them,  or  the  tooth  of  the 
Narbwaly  or  of  fome  of  the  toothed  whales,  is  not  at  this  time 

*  Strabo,   Lib.  iv.   200. 

eafy 
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cafy  to  be  determined.  But  we  may  here  remark  that  SoHnus>  in 
his  account  of  Britain^  informs  us  that  the  fine  gentlemen  of  our 
ifland  adorned  the  hilts  of  their  fwords  with  the  teeth  of  fea  beafts, 
which  were  as  white  as  ivory  itfelf  \ 


*  Pdjbift.   C.  XXXV. 
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Div.    IV.      WINGED     QJLJADRUPEDg. 


XX.  BAT.   With  long  extended  toes  to  the  fore-feet,    conne&ed  by  thin 

membranes,  extending  to  the  hind-legs. 


38.  G&baT.  La  nodule  de  Buffon  VIII.  TaL  XVIII.  p.  12&. 

Sjfi.  quad*  No,  287. 


IS  a  fpecies  lefs  common  in  Great-Britain  than  the  fmaller.  It 
ranges  high  in  the  air  for  food,  and  retires  early  in  the  fummer. 

Is  the  largeft  we  have :  its  extent  of  wing  is  fifteen  inches :  its 
length  to  the  rump  two  inches  eight  tenths :  of  the  tail  one  inch 
feven  tenths. 

The  nofe  is  (lightly  bilobated :  ears  fmall  and  rounded :  on  the 
chin  a  minute  verruca.   Hair  on  the  body  a  reddifh  a(h  color. 

They  colleft  under  eaves  of  buildings  in  vaft  numbers.  The  Rev. 
Do#or  Buckwortb  informed  me  that  under  thofe  of  Queen's  College, 
Cambridge,  he  faw  taken  in  one  night,  one  hundred  and  eighty-five ; 
the  fecond  night  fixty-three :  the  third,  two. 
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La  Chanve-fouris  a  fer  acheval.  D$ 
BuffonVUl.  131.  ?o4.  xvii.  xx. 


Horfc-fhoe  Bat.  Syn.  quad*  No.  186. 


39.  Horse* 

SHQE, 


THIS  fpccies  was  difcovered  by  Mr.  Latham  Surgeon  at  Dart- 
ford,  Kent\  who  was  fo  obliging  as  to  communicate  it  to  me. 
They  are  found  in  grcateft  numbers  in  the  falt-petre  houfes  belong- 
ing to  the  powder  mills  ;  and  frequent  them  during  the  evening  for 
the  fake  of  the  gnats  which  fwarm  there.  They  have  been  alfo  found 
during  winter  in  a  torpid  ftatc  clinging  to  the  roof.  They  often  feed 
on  Chafers^  but  only  eat  the  body. 

The  length  from  the  nofe  to  the  tip  of  the  tail  is  three  inches  and 
a  half:  the  extent  fourteen.  At  the  end  of  the  nofe  is  an  upright 
membrane  in  form  of  a  horfe-fhoe.  Ears  lahge,  broad  at  their  baft, 
inclining  backwards;  but  want  the  little  or  internal  ear.  The  color 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  body  is  deep  cinereous ;  of  the  lower 
whitifh. 


EJ<w.  av.  201.  f.  3. 
Alb.  iii.  Tab.  101. 
La  petite  chauve  fouris  de  notre  pays. 

BriJ/on  quad,  160. 
L'oreillar.   De  Buffon,  Tom.  viii.  1 1 8. 

127.     Tab.  17.  f»  1. 


Vefpertilio  auritus.     Lin.  Jyjt.  ^J. 
V.  auritus,   nafo  oreque  fimplici,  au- 

riculb  duplicatis,    capite  majorU 

bus.     Faun.  Suec.   3. 
Br.  Z00L  56%  Sjn.  quad*.  No.  292. 


40.  Long 
bared. 


THIS  fpecies  is  the  left  of  the  Britijh  bats  :    the  length  being 
only  an  inch  and  three  quarters  j  and  the  extent  of  the  fore- 
legs feven  inches. 

S  The 
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The  principal  diftin&ion  between  this  and  the  common  kind,  is 
the  ears ;  which  in  this  are  above  an  inch  long,  very  thin,  and  al- 
moft  tranfparent :  within  each  of  thefe  is  a  lefler  ear,  or  at  leaft 
a  membrane  refembling  one ;  which,  as  Mr.  Edwards  obferves,. 
may  pofftbly  ferve  as  a  valve  to  clofe  the  larger,  in  the  deeping 
ftate  of  this  animal. 


41.  Common.  Vefoertilio.  Bat,  Flitter,  or  Flutter 
Monfe.     Jtait  fy n.  quad.    243. 

Short-eared  Engtijh  Bat.  Edit,  av. 
201.  f.  2. 

Seb.  Mus.  i. 

The  Rear  Mode.     Charlton  ex.  80. 

Meyer's  an  i.  Tab.  3. 

Gejfner  av.  766. 

Vefpertilio   murini  colons,     pedibus 


omnibtM    pentada&ylis.       Briffbn 
quad.  158. 
La  chauve  fouria.    De  Bufirn,  Turn. 

viii.  113.     Tab.  16. 
Vefpertilio  marinas.    Lin.M.  47^ 
V.  caudatus  nafo  oreque  umplici. 

Faun.  Suec.  2. 
V.  major.     Deiuquad.  61. 
Vefpertilio.     Plinii  Lib.  x.  6.  61. 
Jr.  Zoel.  55.     Syn%  quad.  No.  291. 


Brit. 
Fren. 
ItaJ. 


Span. 


Yftlum  Port. 

La  Chauve  fouria  Germ. 

Nottola,  Notula,  Sportegli-  Dut. 

one,     Vifprifirello,     Vil-  Snved. 

piftrello  Dan. 
Murcielago,  Morciegalo 


Morcego 

Speckmaus,  Fledermaus 

Vledermuys 

Laderlap,  Fladermus 

Flagermuus,  Aftenbakke 


THIS  Angular  animal  was  placed  by  Pliny*  Gefner*  Aldrovan- 
dus9  and  fame  other  naturalifts,  among  the  birds :  they  did 
not  confider,  that  it  wanted  every  character  of  that  order  of  ani- 
mals, except  the  power  of  flying:  if  the  irregular,  uncertain,  and 
jerking  motion  *  of  the  bat  in  the  air,  can  merit  the  name  of  flight. 

*  The  Englijb  fynonym  of  this  animal,  Flitter,  or  Flutter  mcufe,  is  very  exprcf- 
five  of  its  action  in  the  air. 

No 
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No  birds  whatsoever  are  furnilbed  with  teeth,  or  bring  forth  their 
young  alive,  and  fuckle  them:  were  other  notes  wanting,  thefe 
would  be  fufficient  to  determine  that  the  bat  is  a  quadruped 

The  fpecies  nowdefcribed,  is  the moft  common:  the"ufual  length 
of  it  is  about  two  inches  and  a  half:  the  extent  of  the  fore-legs 
nine  inches. 

The  members  that  are  ufually  called  the  wings,  are  nothing 
more  than  the  four  interior  toes  of  the  fore-feet,  produced  to  a 
great  length,  and  conne&ed  by  a  thin  membrane ;  which  extends 
alfo  to  the  hind- legs  %  and  from  them  to  the  tail :  the  firft  toe  is 
quite  loofe,  and  fcrves  as  a  heel,  when  the  bat  walks;  or  as  a 
hook,  when  it  would  adhere  to  any  thing.  The  hind-feet  are  dif- 
engaged  from  the  membrane,  and  divided  into  five  toes,  furnifhed 
with  pretty  ftrong  claws.  The  membranes  are  of  a  duflcy  color : 
the  body  is  covered  with  ftiort  fur,  of  a  moufe-color,  tinged  with 
red.     The  eyes  are  very  fmall :  the  ears  like  thofe  of  the  moufe* 

This  fpecies  of  bat  is  very  common  in  England:  it  makes  its 
firft  appearance  early  in  the  furqmer,  and  begins  its  flight  in  the 
duflc  of  the  evening :  it  principally  frequents  the  (ides  of  woods, 
glades,  and  fhady  walks ;  and  is  alfo  frequently  obferved  to  fkim 
along  the  furface  of  pieces  of  water,  in  queft  of  gnats  and  infefts : 
thefe  are  not  its  only  food ;  for  it  will  eat  meat  of  any  kind  that  it 
happens  to  find  hanging  up  in  a  larder. 

The  bat  brings  only  two  young  at  a  time;  which  it  fuckles  from 
two  teats  placed  on  the  breaft,  like  thofe  of  the  human  race.  Thefe 
animals  are  capable  of  being  brought  to  fome  degree  of  familiarity. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  White  of  Selborne  has  feen  a  bat  fo  far  tamed  as  to 
eat  infedls  out  of  a  pcrfon's  hand ;  and  while  it  was  feeding  would 

S  2  bring 
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bring  its  wings  round  before  its  mouth,  hovering  in  the  manner  of 
birds  of  prey. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  fummer,  the  bat  retires  into  caves, 
ruined  buildings,  the  roofs  of  houfes,  or  hollow  trees;  where  it 
remains  the  whole  winter,  in  a  ftate  of  ina&ion  ;  fufpended  by  the 
hind-feet,  and  clofely  wrapped  up  in  the  membranes  of  the  fore- 
feet. 

The  voice  of  the  bat  is  fomewhat  like  that  of  the  moufe  j  but  ve- 
ry low,  and  weak.  Ovid  takes  notice  both  of  that,  and  the  deriva- 
tion of  its  Latin  name, 

Lucemque  perofae 
'   No&e  volant,  feroque  tenent  a  vefpere  nomen. 
Minimam  pro  corpore  vocem 
Emittunt,  peraguntque  levi  (Iridore  querelas. 

Met.  lib.  iv.  10. 

Their  little  bodies  found 
No  words,  but  murmur'd  in  a  fainting  found. 
In  towns,  not  woods,  the  footy  bats  delight, 
And  never  till  the  dufk  begin  their  flight ; 
Till  Vefper  rifes  with  his  evening  flame ; 
From  whom  the  Romans  have  derived  their  name. 

Eufden. 
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CLASS        II. 

BIRDS. 

Div.    I.      LAND      BIRDS. 

II.    WATER     BIRDS. 
Div.  I.    Order  I.    RAPACIOUS. 

Genu. 

I.  T^  A  L  C  O  N„ 

II.  F   OWL. 

II.      PIE    S. 


HI. 

SHRIKE. 

IV. 

CROW. 

V. 

CUCKOO. 

VI. 

WRYNECK. 

VII. 

WOODPECKER 

vni. 

KINGFISHER. 

IX. 

NUTHATCH. 

X. 

HOOPOE. 

XI. 

CREEPER. 

III.     GALLINACEOUS. 

COCK. 

TURKEY. 

PINTADO. 


(     »3*    ) 


PINTADO. 

PEACOCK. 

PHEASANT 

xir. 

G  R  O  U  S. 

XIII. 

BUSTARD. 

IV.  COLUMBINE. 

XIV.        PIGEON. 

V.  PASSERINE. 


XV. 

STARE. 

XVI. 

THRUSH. 

XVII. 

CHATTERER. 

XVIII. 

GROSBEAK. 

XIX. 

BUNTING. 

XX. 

FINCH. 

XXI. 

FLY-CATCHER. 

XXII. 

L  AUK. 

XXIII. 

WAGTAIL. 

XXIV. 

WARBLERS. 

XXV. 

TITMOUSE 

XXVI. 

SWALLOW. 

XXVII. 

GOATSUCKER. 

D  i  v.    II.      WATER      BIRDS. 


VI.  CLOVEN   FOOTED. 


XXVIII.       HERON. 
XXIX.        CURLEW. 


SNIPE. 


(     «?7    ) 


Gem*. 

XXX. 

SNIPE. 

XXXI. 

SANDPIPER. 

XXXII. 

PLOVER. 

XXXIII. 

OYSTER-CATCHER. 

XXXIV. 

RAIL. 

XXXV. 

G  ALLINULE. 

VII.      FIN     FOOTED. 

XXXVI.        PHALAROPE. 
XXXVII.        COOT. 
XXXVIIL        GREBE. 

VIII.      WEB     FOOTER 


XXXIX. 

A  V  O  S  E  T. 

XL. 

AUK. 

XLI. 

GUILLEMOT. 

XLII. 

DIVER. 

XLIII. 

TERN. 

XLIV. 

GULL. 

XLV. 

PETREL. 

XLVI. 

MERGANSER. 

XLVH. 

DUCK. 

XLVUI. 

CORVORA.NT. 

.Yot.r.  T  EX  PL  A- 


:EXPLANATION  of   some   technical  terms  in 

ORNITHOLOGY  VSED  IN  THIS  WOAK,  AND  BY  LlNN-ffiUS, 


Fig. 
I.     Cere.   Cera 


2.  Copiftrum 

.3.  Lorum 

4.  Orbits.    Orbita 

5.  EwutrginotuM 

6.  Vitriff* 


Bafiurd  wing*    Alula 
fiuria 


tHE  naked  fltin  that  covers  the  bafe  of  the 
bill  itt  the  Hawk  kind. 

A  word  <oie4  by  Limueus  4o«xprefs  the  fhort 
feathers  osi  die  forehead  juft  above  the  bill.  la 
Crows  thefe  fall  forwards  over  the  noftrils. 

The  (pace  between  the  bill  and  the  eye  gene- 
rally covered  with  feathers,  but  in  fome  birds 
naked,  as  in  the  Mack  and  white  Grebe* 

The  fkin  that  fiirronnds  the  eye,  which  is  ge- 
nerally bee*,  particularly  in  the  Heron  and  Parrot. 

A  bill  is  called  roftrum  emargiuatum  when  there 
is  a  fmall  notch  near  the  end.:  this  is  confpicu- 
ous  in  that  of  Butcher-birds  and  Tbrujbes. 

VibrifiafoOiaatM^  ftisT  hairs  that  grow  on  each 
dide  the  moath,  Jbrmed  like  a  double  comb,  to 
be  feen  in  the  Goatfucker,  Flycatcher,  &c 

A  finall  joint  rising  at  the  end  of  the  middle 
part  of  the  wing,  or  the  cubitus  $  on  which  are 
three  or  five  feathers. 


8.    Lejer  coverts  of  the  vriugs.     The  fmall  feathers  that  lie  in  feveral  rows  on 
*te&rices  frin*  the  bones  of  the  wings.     The  under  coverts  are 

thofe  that  line  the  infide  of  the  wings. 

9.  Groat* 


(    '39    ) 

9-   Greater  coverts.    Te&rices      The  feathers   that  lie  immediately  over  the 
fecund*  quil-feathers  and  fecondary  feathers, 

10.   $>uil-fcathers.    Primores        The  largeft  feathers  of  the  wings,  or  thofe  that 

rife  from  the  firft  bone. 

ii.   Secondary  feathers*     Secon-    Thofe  that  rife  from  the  fecond, 
darite 

12.  Coverts  of  the  tail.     Ur$-    Thofe  that  cover  the  bafe  of  the  tail. 

pygium 

13.  Fent -feathers.  Thofe  that  lie  from  the  vent  to  the  tail* 

Crijfum  Linnai. 

14.  The  tail.     Reprices 

15.  Scapular  feathers  That  rife  from  the  ihoulders  and  cover  the 

fides  of  the  back. 

1 6.  Nucha  The  hind  part  of  the  head* 

17.  Roftrnm  fuluhxtum  A  term  tinnitus  ufes  for  a  ftrait  and  (lender 

bill. 

18.  To  fhew  the  ftrudure  of  the  feet  of  the 

Kingfijher. 

19.  Pes  fcanforius  The  foot  of  the  Woodpecker  formed  6>r  climb- 

ing.    Climbing  feet. 

20.  Finned  foot.    Pes  hiatus,    Such  as  thofe  of  the  Grebes  y  Set.    Such  as  are 

pinnatus  indented  as  fig.  21.  are  called  fcalloped,  fuch 

are  thofe  of  Coots  and  fcallop-toed  Sandpipers* 

22.  Pts  tridaaylus  Such  as  want  the  back  toe* 

23.  Semi-polmoted.    Pes  femi-    When  the  webs  only  reach  halfway  of  the 

polmotus  toes. 

24*   Ungu*  foftico  fejjtli  When  the  hind  claw  adheres  to  the  leg  with- 

out any  toe,  as  in  the  Petrels. 

T  2  25.  Digitit 


(     X40    ) 


^5*   Dig*'"  4  tmnibus  pahna-    All  the  four  toes  connected  by  webs  as  in  th* 

tis  Cormorants* 


Explanation  of  other  Linn-«an  terms. 


Roftrum  cultratum 

Unguiculatum 

Lingua  ciliatm 

Integra 
Lumbriciformis 

Pedes  compedes 

Nora  Linearis 

Marginata 


WHEN  the  edges  of  the  bill  are  very  {harp* 
fuch  as  in  that  of  the  Criw. 

A  bill  with  a  nail  at  the  end,  as  in  thofe  of 
the  Goofanders  and  Ducks* 

When  the  tongue  is  edged  with  fine  brifiles, 
as  in  Ducks. 

When  quite  plain  or  even. 

When  the  tongue  is  long,  round  and  flender 
like  a  worm,  as  that  of  the  Woodpecker. 

When  the  legs  are  placed  fo  far  behind  as  to 

make  the  bird  walk  with  difficulty,  or  as  if  /* 
fetters ;  as  is  the  cafe  with  the  Auks,  Grebes  and 
Divers. 

When  the  noftrils  are  very  narrow,  as  in  Sea 
Gulls. 

With  a  rim  round  the  noftrils,  as  in  the  Stare. 
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D  i  v.   I.      LAND    BIRDS. 


Order  I.     RAPACIOUS. 


Strong  hooked  BILL,  the  bafe  covered  with  a  CERE  or  naked    I.  FALCONS, 
fldn.    The  firft  joint  of  the  middle  toe  connected  to  that  of 
the  outmoft  by  a  membrane. 


Grand  aigle  royal.  Belon  av.  89. 
Aquila  Germana*     Ge/n.  av.  168. 
Aquila,   aguglia,    Chryfaetos.  Aldr. 

I.  62. 
Gnefios.     Plinii  lib.  10.  c.  3. 
The  golden  eagle.    Wil.  orn.  8. 
Aquila  aorea,   feu  fulva.    Rait  Jyn. 

av.  6. 


Falcon  Chryfaetos.     Lin.fyft.  125. 
Orn.     Faun.  Suec.fp.  54. 
L*  Aigle  dore.     Brijpm  ant.  I.  43 1 . 
Golden  eagle.     Br.  Z00L  61.     Tab. 

A.  PL  EnL  410. 
Stein  adler.  Kram.  325.  &0/0&.NO.  1. 
Le  grand  Aigle.    Hift.  D'Oys.  1.  76. 


42.  Golden* 
Eagli 


THIS  fpecies  is  found  in  the  mountanous  parts  of  Ireland 
where  it  breeds  in  the  loftieft  cliffs :  it  lays  three,  and  fome 

times 
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times  four  eggs,  of  which  feldom  more  than  two  are  prolific,  pro- 
vidence denying  a  large  increafe  to  rapacious  birds  *,  becaufe  they 
are  noxious  to  mankind;  but  gracioufly  bellowing  an  almoft  bound- 
lefs  one  on  fuch  as  are  of  ufe  to  us.  This  kind  of  eagle  fometimes 
migrates  into  Caernarvon/hire^  and  there  are  inftances,  though  rare, 
of  their  having  bred  in  Snowdon  hills ;  from  whence  fome  writers 
give  that  trad  the  name  of  Creigiattr  eryrau,  or  the  eagle  rocks ; 
others  that  of  CreigiatCr  eira,  or  the  fnowy  rocks  j  the  latter  feems 
the  more  natural  epithet ;  it  being  more  reafonable  to  imagine  that 
thofe  mountains,  like  Nipbates  in  Armenia^  and  Imausf  in  T^r/jry, 
derived  their  name  from  the  circumftance  of  being  covered  with 
fnow,  which  is  fure  to  befal  them  near  the  half  of  every  year,  than 
from  the  accidental  appearance  of  a  bird  on  them,  once  only  in 
feveral  years. 
Descrip.  The  golden  eagle  weighs  about  twelve  pounds;  its  length  is 
three  feet  ;  the  extent  of  its  wings  feven  feet  four  inches ;  the  bill 
is  three  inches  long,  and  of  a  deep  blue  color ;  the  cere  is  yellow ; 
the  irides  of  a  hazel  color :  the  fight  and  fenfe  of  fmelling  are  very 
acute :  her  eyes  heboid  afar  off% :  the  head  arid  neck  are  cloathed 
with  narrow  fharp  pointed  feathers,  and  of  a  deep  brown  color, 
bordered  with  tawny ;  the  hind  part  of  the  head  in  particular  is  of 
a  bright  ruft-color. 

The  whole  body,  above  as  well  as  beneath,  is  of  a  dark  brown ; 
and  the  feathers  on  the  back  are  finely  clouded  with  a  deeper  fliade 
of  the  fame :  the  wings,  when  clofed,  reach  to  the  end  of  the  tail  : 

#  Tw  yai*buvbx,m  otofvroxa  tsafla     Arift.  hift.  an. 
t  /***>— -incolarum  lingua  nivofum  fignificante.    Plin.  lib.  6.  c.  21. 
t  7°&  39*  *7-    Where  the  natural  hiftory  of  the  eagle  is  finely  drawn  up. 

the 
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the  quil  feathers  are  of  a  chocolate  color,  the  fhafts  white ;  the  tail 
is  of  a  deep  brown,  irregularly  barred  and  blotched  with  an  ob- 
fcure  afli  color,  and  ufually  white  at  the  roots  of  the  feathers :  the 
legs  are  yellow,  fhort,  and  very  ftrong,  being  three  inches  in  cir- 
cumference, and  are  feathered  to  the  very  feet :  the  toes  are  co- 
vered with  large  fcales,  and  armed  with  moft  formidable  claws, 
the  middle  of  which  are  two  inches  long. 

Eagles  in  general  are  very  deftruAive  to  fawns,  lambs,  kids,  and 
all  kind  of  game  •,  particularly  in  the  breeding  feafon,  when  they 
bring  a  vaft  quantity  of  prey  to  their  young.  Smith*  in  his  hiftory 
of  Kerry*  relates  that  a  poor  man  in  that  county  got  a  comfortable 
fubfiftence  for  his  family,  during  a  fummer  of  famine,  out  of  an 
eagle's  neft,  by  robbing  the  eaglets  of  the  food  the  old  ones  brought, 
whofe  attendance  he  protracted  beyond  the  natural  time,  by  clipping 
the  wings  and  retarding  the  flight  of  the  former.  It  is  very  unfafe 
to  leave  infants  in  places  where  eagles  frequent ;  there  being  in- 
ftances  in  Scotland*  of  two  being  carried  off  by  them,  but  fortunately, 

lllaefum  unguibus  haefit  onus, 
the  theft  was  difcovered  in  time,  and  the  children  reftored  unhurt 
out  of  the  eagles  nefts,  to  the  affrighted  parents.  In  order  to  ex- 
tirpate thefc  pernicious  birds,  there  is  a  law  in  the  Orkney  ifles, 
which  entitles  any  perfon  that  kills  an  eagle  to  an  hen  out  of  every 
houfe  in  the  parifh,  in  which  it  was  killed  f. 

Eagles  feem  to  give  the  preference  to  the  carcafies  of  dogs  or  cats. 
Perfons,  who  make  it  their  bufinefs  to  kill  thefe  birds,  lay  that  of 
one  or  other  by  way  of  bait ;  and  then  conceal  themfelves  within 

•  Martin's  hift.  Weft.  Iftes,  299.    Sit.  hift.  Scot.   14. 

f  Camden's  Brit.  I.  1474.     The  imprefiion  of  an  eagle  and  child  on  the  coin 
of  the  IJii  of  Man,  was  probably  owing  to  fome  accident  of  this  kind. 

gun- 
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•gun-fliot,  They  fire  the  inftant  the  eagle  alights,  for  (he  that  mo- 
ment looks  about  before  (he  begins  to  prey.  Yet  quick  as  her 
fight  may  be,  yet  her  fenfe  of  hearing  fecms  (till  more  exquifite. 
If  hooded  crows  or  ravens  happen  to  be  nearer  the  carrion  and  re- 
fort  to  it  firft,  and  give  a  fingle  croak,  the  eagle  is  certain  of  in- 
ftantly  repairing  to  the  fpot,  if  there  is  one  in  any  part  of  the 
neighborhood. 
JLokcbvity.  Eagles  are  remarkable  for  their  longevity ;  and  for  their  power 
of  fuftaining  a  long  abftinence  from  food.  Mr.  Key/ler  relates 
that  an  eagle  died  at  Vienna  after  a  confinement  of  104  years.  This 
preeminent  length  of  days  probably  gave  occafion  to  the  faying  of 
the  Psalmist,  thy  youth  is  renewed  like  the  eagle's.  One  of  this 
fpecies,  which  was  nine  years  in  the  poflefllon  of  Owen  Holland, 
Efq;  of  Conway,  lived  thirty-two  years  with  the  gentleman  who 
made  him  a  prefent  of  it ;  but  what  its  age  was  when  the  latter  re- 
ceived it  from  Ireland  is  unknown.  The  fame  bird  alfo  furnifhes  a 
proof  of  the  truth  of  the  other  remark,  having  once,  through  the 
negleft  of  fervants,  endured  hunger  for  twenty-one  days,  without 
any  fuftenance  whatfoever. 


43.  Black      Golden  eagle,  with  a  white  ring  about  Falco  fulvos.    Lin.  fyft.  125. 

Eagle.  its  tail.    Wil.  orn.  59.  Brijfon  av.  I.  A20.  Hift.  dyeys,  I.  86. 

Rati  fyn.  av.  6.  Ring-tail  Eagle.     Br.    Zool.  62.    PL 
White  tailed  eagle.  Ed<w.  1.  EnL  409. 

Descrip.     /TT^HIS  bird  is  common  to  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  and 
X      America ;  that  figured  by  Mr.  Edwards,  differing  only  in 

fome 
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fomc  white  fpots  on  the  breaft,  from  our  fpecies.  It  is  frequent  in 
Scotland,  where  it  is  called  the  Black  Eagle,  from  the  dark  color  of 
the  plumage.  It  is  very  deftru<ftive  to  deer,  which  it  will  feize- be- 
tween the  horns,  and  by  incefiandy  beating  it  about  the  eyes  with 
its  wings  foon  makes  a  prey  of  the  harafled  animal.  The  eagles  in 
the  ifle  of  Rum  have  nearly  extirpated  the  (tags  that  ufed  to  abound 
there.  This  fpecies  generally  builds  in  clefts  of  rocks  near  the  deer 
makes  forefts ;  and  great  havoke  not  only  among  them,  but  alfo  the 
white  hares  and  Ptarmigans. 

It  is  equal  in  fize  to  the  preceding:  the  bill  is  of  a  blackifh  horn 
color*  the  cere  yellow;  the  whole  body  is  of  a  deep  brown,  (lightly 
tinged  with  ruft  color ;  but  what  makes  a  long  defcription  of  this 
kind  unneceffary,  is  the  remarkable  band  of  white  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  tail ;  the  end  only  being  of  a  deep  brown  :  which  cha- 
rafter  it  maintains  through  every  ftage  of  life,  and  in  all  countries 
where  it  is  found.  The  legs  are  feathered  to  the  feet :  the  toes  yel- 
low, the  claws  black.  Mr.  Wilhtghby  gives  the  following  very  cu- 
rious account  of  the  neft  of  this  fpecies,  p.  21. 

*  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1668,  in  the  woodlands  near  the  river      n  b  s  t. 
1  Derwent9  in  the  Peak  of  Derbyjhire,  was  found  an  eagle's  neft 
c  made  of  great  (ticks,  rcfting  one  end  on  the  edge  of  a  rock,  the 
4  other  on  two  birch  trees ;  upon  which  was  a  layer  of  ruflies,  and 
c  over  them  a  layer  of  heath,  and  upon  the  heath  rufhes  again  \ 

*  upon  which  lay  one  young  one,  -and  an  addle  egg  ;  and  by 
'  them  a  lamb,  a  hare,  and  three  heath  poults.  The  neft  was 
c  about  two  yards  fquare,  and  had  no  hollow  in  it.  The  young 
c  eagle  was  black  as  a  hobby,  of  the  fhape  of  a  gofhawk,  of  aim  oft 
c  the  weight  of  a  goofe,  rough  footed,  or  feathered  down  to  the 

*  foot :  having  a  white  ring  about  the  tail.' 

Mr.  WiUugbby  imagines,  his  firft  pygargus,  or  white  tailed  eagle, 

U  p.  61. 
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p.  6  r.  to  be  but  a  variety  of  this,  having  the  fame  chara&eriftic 
mark,  and  differing  only  in  the  pale  color  of  the  head. 

The  anticnts  believed,  that  the  pebble,  commonly  called  the 
#*///«*,  or  eagle  ftonc,  was  formed  in  the  eagle's  neft ;  and  that  the 
eggs  could  not  be  hatched  without  its  afMance.  Many  abfurd 
ftories  have  been  rated  about  this  foffil,  which  (as  it  bears  but  an 
imaginary  relation  to  the  eagle)  rauft  be  omitted  in  a  zoologic 
work. 


44.  Sea  Ea-   Bein-brecher,     OOfraga, 


Meer-adler, 

Ge/ner  av. 


CLE.  Fifch-arn,    HaJiasctos 

201.  203. 
Halixtos.  Turner i. 
Auguifta  barbata,   Oflifraga,  Aldr.  a*v 

1.  118. 
Haliseetos.     Plinii  lib.  10,  c.  3. 
Sib.  hi  ft.  Scot.  14. 

Sea  eagle,  or  ofprey.  Wil.  orn.  59* 
Rati  fyn.  av.  7. 


Sea  eagle.     Dale's  Harwich.  396. 

Martin's  bift.  Weft,  ijles  70. 

Le  grand  aigle  de  mer.     Brifin  av. 

i.  437. 
Sea  eagle.  Br.  Zool.  63.  PI.  Enl.  112. 

Falco  oflifragus.     Lin.Jyft.  124. 
Gaafe  orn .  Brunnicb  13. 
L'Orfrair.  Hift.tfoys.l.  112. 


THIS  fpecies  is  found  in  Ireland,  and  feveral  parts  of  Great- 
Britain,  the  fpecimen  we  took  our  defcription  from,  was 
(hot  in  the  county  of  Galway  •,  Mr.  IVillugbby  tells  us  there  was  an 
aery  of  them  in  Wkinfitld-farky  Weftmot  eland  \  and  the  eagle  fear- 
ing in  the  air,  with  a  cat  in  its  talons,  which  Barlow  drew  from  the 

#  If  the  reader's  curioiity  fhould  be  excited,  we  refer  him  for  information  to 
Pliny,  lib.  x.  c.  3.  lib.  xxx.  c.  21.  to  Boetius  de  gemmis,  p.  375.  to  Dr.  Wood- 
ward's  catalogue  of  foffils,  vol.  i.  p.  53.  c.  268,  269.  and  Grew's  Rarities,  p. 
297. 


very 
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very  fadt  which  he  faw  in  Scotland* ,  is  of  this  kind.  The  cat's  re- 
fiftqnee  brought  both  animals  to  the  ground,  when  Barlow  took 
them  up;  and  afterwards .caufed  the  event  to  be  engraved  in  the 
thirty-fixth  plate  of  his  colle&ion  of  prints.  Turner  fays,  that  in 
his  days,  it  was  too  well  known  in  England,  for  it  made  horrible 
deftru&ion  among  the  fifh  *,  he  adds,  the  fifhermen  were  fond .  of 
anointing  their  baits  with  the  fat  of  this  bird,  imagining  that  it  had  » 
a  peculiar  alluring  quality ;  they  were  fuperftitious  enough  to  be- 
lieve that  whenever  the  fea  eagle  hovered  over  a  piece  of  water,  the 
fifc,  (as  if  charmed)  would  rife  to  the  furface  with  their  bellies 
upwards ;  and  in  that  manner  prefent  themfelves  to  him.  No 
writer  fince  Clujius  has  defcribed  the  fea  eagle ;  though  no  uncom- 
mon fpecies,  it  feems  at  prefent  to  be  but  little  known  \  being  ge- 
nerally  confounded  with  the  golden  eagle,  to  which  it  bears  fome 
refemblance. 

The  color  of  the  head,- neck  and  body,  are  the  fame  with  the  lat-  Descrip. 
ter  \  but  piuch  lighter,  the  tawny  part  in  this  predominating :  in 
fize  it  is  far  fuperior  ;  the  extent  of  wings  in  fome  being  nine  or  ten 
feet.  The  bill  is  larger,  more  hooked,  and  more  arched ;  under- 
neath grow  feveral  fhort,  but  ftrong  hairs  or  briftles,  forming  a 
fort  of  beard.  This  gave  occafion  to  fome  writers  to  fuppofe  it  to 
be  the  aquila  bar  if  at  a  or  bearded  eagle  of Pliny.  The  interior  fides, 
and  the  tips  of  the  feathers  of  the  tail,  are  of  a  deep  brown  •,  the  ex- 
terior fides  of  fome  are  ferruginous,  in  others  blotched  with  white. 
The  legs  are  yellow,  ftrong  and  thick ;  and  feathered  but  little  be- 
low the  knees  ;  which  is  an  invariable  fpecific  difference  between 

*  Mr.  Walpolfs  catalogue  of  engravers,  p.  49. 
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this  and  our  firft  fpecies.  This  naked nefs  of  the  legs  is  befides  no 
fmall  convenience  to  a  bird  who  preys  among  the  waters.  The 
claws  are  of  a  deep  and  fhining  black,  exceedingly  large  and 
ftrong,  and  hooked  into  a  perfed  femicircle  *,  thofe  of  the  hind  and 
firft  toe  are  an  inch  and  a  half  long* 
Food.  All  writers  agree,  that  this  eagle  feeds  principally  on  filh j  which 

it  takes  as  they  are  fwimming  near  the  furface  *,  by  darting  itfclf 
down  on  them ;  nor  by  diving  or  fwimming,  as  feveral  authors 
have  invented,  who  furnifii  it  for  that  purpofe  with  one  webbed 
foot  to  fwim  with,  and  another  divided  foot  to  take  its  prey  with. 
PHny,  with  his  ufual  elegance,  defcribes  the  manner  of  its  filhing. 
Super  eft  balUetos^  clariffima  oculorum  aeie,  librans  ex  alio  fife,  vifdque 
in  mart  pifct,  ptaceps  in  turn  mens,  et  difcuffis  peftore  aquis  rapiens. 

It  alfo  preys  on  water  fowl.  The  fame  writer  prettily  defcribes 
the  chace,  an  amufement  the  inhabitants  near  the  large  lakes  form- 
ed by  the  Shannon  frequently  enjoy. 

It  is  ftrange  that  authors  fhould  give  the  name  of  Nifuj  to  the 
fparrow  hawk,  when  Ovid  exprefsly  mentions  this  as  the  bird  to 
which  the  father  of  Scylla  was  transformed. 

Quam  pater  ut  vidit  (nam  jam  pendebat  in  auras 
Et  modo  faftus  erat  fulvis  HALiiSETOS  alis) 
Ibat,  ut  hserentem  roftro  laniaret  adunco. 


*  Martin,  fpeaking  of  what  he  calls  the  great  eagles  in  the  weftern  iHes,  fays, 
that  they  fallen  their  talons  in  the  back  of  the  fifh,  commonly  of  falmon,  which 
are  often  above  water,  or  on  the  furface.  Thofe  of  Greenland  will  even  take  a 
young  feal  out  of  the  water. 

A  hawk 


PLixvm. 
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A  hawk  from  upper  stir  came  pouring  down, 
(*Twas  Nifus  cleft  the  air  with  wings  new  grown.) 
At  Scylla's  head  his  horny  bill  he  aims. 

Croxal. 


Pygargus,  or  white  tailed  eagle.    Wil.    Pygargus' Wanularius,   an  Erne.   Sit.   45,  Cinbrs- 

orn.  61,  Scot.       ^  OUS. 

Raii  Jyn.  a<o.   7.     Brvjfon  1.  427.  Vultur  albiulla.  Lin.Jyft*  123. 

Era.   Br.  Z00L  PL  E*t.  411.  Brauufahle  Adler.    Frifcb  I.  70. 

Hift.  d'Oys.  1,.  99.  Gamfen  geyer.     Kram.  326. 

Poftoina.    Scopoli  No.  2. 


IS  inferior  in  fize  to  the  golden  eagle:  the  beak,  cere  and  irides  Descrip. 
are  of  a  very  pale  yellow ;  the  fpace  between  that  and  the  eyes 
bare,  and  of  a  bluifli  color.  The  head  and  neck  are  of  a  pale  afh- 
color :  the  body  and  wings  cinereous  clouded  with  brown,  the  quil 
feathers  very  dark:  the  tail  white:  the  legs  feathered  but  little  below 
the  knees,  and  of  a  very  light  yellow.  The  male  is  of  a  darker 
color  than  the  female.  \» 

The  bill  of  this  is  rather  ftraiter  than  is  tfual  in  the  eagle,  which 
feems  to  have  induced  Linnaus  to  place  it  among  the  vultures;  but 
it  can  have  no  clame  to  be  ranked  with  that  genus,  for  the  fygar- 
gus  is  wholly  feathered;  whereas,  the  charadteriftical  mark  of  the 

*  U  vulture 
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vulture  is,  that  the  head  and  neck  are  either  quite  bare*  or  only  co- 
vered with  down. 

Inhabits  Scotland,  and  the  Orknies,  and  feeds  on  filh,  as  well  as 
on  land  animals. 

FALCONRY. 

Falconry  was  the  principal  amufement  of  our  ancestors :  a  perfon 
of  rank  fcarce  ftirred  out  without  his  hawk  on  his  hand ;  which, 
in  old  paintings,  is  the  criterion  of  nobility.  Harold,  afterwards 
king  of  England,  when  he  went  on  a  moft  important  embafly 
into  Normandy,  is  painted  embarking  with  a  bird  on  his  fift,  and 
a  dog  under  his  arm  *  :  and  in  an  antient  picture  of  the  nuptials 
of  Henry  VI.  a  nobleman  is  reprefented  in  much  the  fame  man- 
ner f ;  for  in  thofc  days,  //  was  thought  fufficient  for  noblemen's  fans 
to  winde  their  horn  and  to  carry  their  hawk  fair,  and  leave  Jtuij 
and  learning  to  the  children  of  mean  people  J.  The  former  were  the 
accomplilhments  of  the  times ;  Spenfer  makes  his  gallant  Sir  Trif 
tram  boaft, 

Ne  is  there  hauke  which  mantleth  her  on  pearch, 
Whether  high  towring,  or  accoafling  low, 

But  I  the  meafure  of  her  flight  doe  fearch, 
And  ail  her  pray,  and  all  her  diet  know  ||. 

•  Monfaucon  monument  de  la  monarchic  francoife,  I.  372. 

f  Mr*  Walpotfs  anecdotes  of  fainting,  I.  33. 
I  %  Biog.  Brit,  article  Caxton. 

!  ||  Book  VI.  Canto  z. 

J  In 
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In  fliort,  this  diverfion  was,  among  the  old  Englijb,  the  pride  of  the 
rich,  and  the  privilege  of  the  poor,  no  rank  of  men  feems  to  have 
been  excluded  the  amufement:  we  learn  from  the  book  of  St.  AU?ans\ 
that  every  degree  had  its  peculiar  hawk,  from  the  emperor  down 
to  the  hofy  water  clerk.  Vaft  was  the  expence  that  fometimes 
attended  this  fport ;  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  Sir  Thomas  Monfon  + 
is  faid  to  have  given  a  tboufand  pounds  for  a  caft  of  hawks: 
we  are  not  then  to  wonder  at  the  rigor  of  the  laws  that  tended  to 
preferve  a  pleafure  that  was  carried  to  fuch  an  extravagant  pitch. 
In  the  34th  of  Edward  III.  it  was  made  felony  to  deal  a  hawk : 
to  take  its  eggs,  even  in  a  perfon's  own  ground,  was  punifhable 
with  imprifonment  for  a  year  and  a  day;  befides  a  fine  at  the 
king's  pleafure :  in  queen  Elizabeth's  reign  the  imprifonment  was 
reduced  to  three  months ;  but  the  offender  was  to  find  fecurity 
for  his  good  behaviour  for  feven  years,  or  lie  in  prifon  till  he  did. 
Such  was  the  enviable  date  of  the  times  of  old  England:  during  the 
whole  day  our  gentry  were  given  to  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  the 
beads  of  the  field :  in  the  evening  they  celebrated  their  exploits 
with  the  mod  abandoned  and  brutifh  fottilhnefs :  at  the  fame  time 
the  inferior  rank  of  people,  by  the  mod  unjud  and  arbitrary  laws, 
were  liable  to  capital  punifhments,  to  fines,  and  lofs  of  liberty, 
for  destroying  the  mod  noxious  of  the  feathered  tribe. 

According  to  Olearius,  the  diverfion  of  falconry  is  more  follow- 
ed by  the  Tartars  and  Per/tans,  than  ever  it  was  in  any  part  of 
Europe.    H  n9y  avoit  point  de  hutte  qui  tCeufi  Jon  aigle  ou  fon  faucon  J. 

*  A  treatlfe  on  hunting,  hawking  and  heraldry,  printed  at  St.  Albans  by  Caxton9 
and  attributed  to  Dame  Julian  Barnes. 

f  Sir  Ant.  Weldon's  court  of  K.  James.  105. 

t  Tom.  I.  217.  328. 
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Our  anceftors  made  ufc  of  fevcral  kinds  of  native  hawks  •,  though 
that  penetrating  and  faithful  naturalift  Mr.  Ray,  has  left  us  only 
the  bare  name  of  a  falcon  in  his  lift  of  the  EngUJb  birds,  without 
mentioning  the  fpecies. 

The  falcons  or  hawks  that  were  in  ufe  in  thefe  kingdoms,  are 
now  found  to  breed  in  Wales*  and  in  North-Britain,  and  its  ifles. 
The  peregrine  falcon  inhabits  the  rocks  of  Caernarvonjhire.  The 
fame  fpecies,  with  the  gyrfalcon,  the  gentil,  and  the  gojbawk  are 
found  in  Scotland,  and  the  lanner  in  Ireland. 

We  may  here  take  notice  that  the  Norwegian  breed  was,  in 
old  times,  in  high  efteem  with  our  countrymen :  they  were  thought 
bribes  worthy  a  king.  Jeoffrey  Fitzpierre  gave  two  good  Norway 
hawks  to  king  John,  to  obtain  for  his  friend  the  liberty  of  export- 
ing ioo  weight  of  cheefe :  and  Nicholas  the  Dane  was  to  give  the 
king  a  hawk  every  time  he  came  into  England,  that  he  might  have 
free  liberty  to  traffick  throughout  the  king's  dominions  *. 

They  were  alfo  made  the  tenures  that  fome  of  our  nobility  held 
their  eftates  by,  from  the  crown.  Thus  Sir  John  Stanley  had 
a  grant  of  the  IJle  of  Man  from  Henry  IV.  to  be  held  of  the  king, 
his  heirs  and  fucceflbrs,  by  homage  and  the  fervice  of  two  falcons, 
payable  on  the  day  of  his  or  their  coronation  f.  And  PhiUpp  dc 
Haftang,  held  his  manour  of  Combertoun,  in  Cambridge/hire,  by  the 
fervice  of  keeping  the  king's  falcons  J. 

•  Madox  antiq.  exchequer,  I.  469,  470. 
f  Blunt1  %  antient  tenures.  20. 
J  Madox  I.  652. 
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Une  Orfraye.    Belon.  a*v.  96. 
Fifch-adler,  MaJTwy,  Aquila  anataria, 

Clanga,  Planga,  Percnos,  Morphnos. 

Gefner.  a*v.   196. 
Haliaetus,   feu  aquila  marina.     Gefner 

aw.  8ojL. 
Balbuftardus,   Turners. 
Auguifta  piumbina,  Aquilaftro,  Hali- 

actus,    feu  Morphnos.    Aldr.  av.  I. 

105.  114. 
Haliaetus.     Caii  opufc.     85. 
Bald  Buzzard.  Wil.  on.  69. 


Bald    Buzzard,    or   fea   eagle.      Rati  46.  Osprby. 

fyn.  a*u.    16.  v 

Fiftringhawk.  Catejbfs  Carol.  I.  Tab.  2. 
Falco  cyanopus.     Klein  Stem.  Tab.  8. 
Falco  Haliaetus.  Lin.fyft.  129. 
Blafot,  Filk-om.    Faun,  Suec.  fp.  6*. 
Aigle  de  mer.  Brijfon  a*v.  I.  440.  lab. 

34.  Hift.    d'Oys.  I.   103. 
The  Ofprey.     Br.  Zool.   63.  Tab.  A. 

I.   PI.  Enl.  414. 
Fifk-oern.     Brunnicb,  p.  5. 


MR.  &?y  places  this  bird  among  the  hawks,  inftead  of  the 
eagles,  on  a  fuppofnion  that  Mr.  JVillugbby  had  exceeded  in 
his  account  of  its  weight  -,  but  as  we  had  an  opportunity  of  con- 
firming the  words  of  the  latter,  from  one  of  this  fpecies  juft  taken, 
we  here  reftore  it  to  the  aquiline  rank^  under  the  name  of  the  Of- 
prep  which  was  the  name  it  was  known  by  in  England  above  one 
hundred  and  fixty  years  ago  •,  as  appears  by  Dr.  Kay,  or  Caius's 
defcription  of  it,  who  alio  calls  it  an  eagle. 

This  bird  haunts  rivers,  lakes,  and  the  fea  fliores.  It  builds 
its  neft  on  the  ground  among  reeds,  and  lays  three  or  four  white 
eggs  of  an  elliptical  form;  rather  lefs  than  thofe  of  a  hen. 
It  feeds  chiefly  on  fi(h  *,  taking  them  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Foo  d. 
fea  eagle  does,  by  precipitating  itfelf  on  them,  not  by  fwimming ; 
its  feet  being  formed  like  thofe  of  other  birds  of  prey,  for  the  left 


Nest, 


•  Turner  fays  it  preys  alfo  on  coots,  and  other  water  fowl. 


IS 
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is  not  at  all  palmated,  as  fomc,  copying  the  errors  of  antient  writers, 
aflert  it  tp  be.  The  Italians  compare  the  violent  defcent  of  this 
bird  on  its  prey,  to  the  fall  of  lead  into  water,  and  call  it,  Augutfia 
piutnbina,  or  the  leaden  eagle. 

Descrip.  The  bird  here  defcribed  was  a  female;  its  weight  was  fixty-two 
ounces :  the  length  twenty-three  inches  :  the  breadth  five  feet  four 
inches:  the  wing  when  clofed  reached  beyond  the  end  of  the  tail: 
that,  as  in  all  the  hawk  kind,  confifts  of  twelve  feathers:  the 
two  middle  feathers  were  dufky ;  the  others  barred  alternately 
on  their  inner  webs  with  brown  and  white :  on  the  joint  of  the 
wing  next  the  body  was  a  fpot  of  white  :  the  quil  feathers  of  the 
wings  were  black ;  the  fecondary  feathers  and  the  coverts  dufky, 
the  former  having  their  interior  webs  varied  with  brown  and  white : 

Head,  the  inner  coverts  white  fpotted  with  brown.  The  head  fmall  and 
flat,  the  crown  white  marked  with  oblong  dufky  fpots.  The  cheeks, 
chin,  belly  and  breaft  white,  the  laft  fpotted  with  a  dull  yellow: 
from  the  corner  of  each  eye  is  a  bar  of  brown  that  extends  along 
Lecs.  the  fides  of  the  neck  pointing  towards  the  wing.  The  legs  very 
fhort,  thick  and  ftrong :  their  length  being  only  two  inches  att  a 
quarter ;  their  circumference  two  inches  :  their  color  a  pale  blue : 
the  outward  toe  turns  eafily  backwards,  and  what  merits  attention, 
the  claw  belonging  to  it  is  larger  than  that  of  the  inner  toe ;  in 
which  it  differs  from  all  other  birds  of  prey;  but  feems  pecu- 
liarly neceflary  to  this  kind,  for  better  fecuring  its  flippery  prey : 
the  rough nefs  of  the  foles  of  the  feet  contributes  to  the  fame 
end.  The  difference  in  weight,  and  other  trifling  particulars, 
makes  us  imagine  that  the  bird  Mr.  Willughby  faw  was  a 
male*    as  the  females  of  all  the  hawk  kind,  are  larger,  ftrong- 
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er,  and  fiercer  than  the  males -,   the  defence  of  their  young,  and 
the  providing  them  food,  refting  chiefly  on  them. 


LeGerfault.     Behn  a<v.  94  F.  Iflandus  albus.     Brunnich  7.  8.        47.GYRFAL- 

Gyrfalco.  Aldr.  av.  I.  243.  Le  Gerfault.     Brijfon  av.  I.   370..  con. 

Jer- falcon.    WiL  orn.  78.  Sit.  Scot.   14. 

Gyrfalco.     Batifyn.  a<v.   13.  Charlton  Ex.  317.  • 

White    Falcon.      WiL    orn.  80. 


THIS  elegant  fpecies  is  not  much  inferior  in  fize  to  the  Ofprey.  Dbscrip. 
The  irides  dufky :  the  bill  is  very  much  hooked  and  yellow: 
The  throat  is  of  a  pure  white :  the  whole  plumage  of  the  fame 
color,  but  marked  with  dufky  lines,  Ipots  or  bars :  the  head,  bread 
and  belly  with  narrow  lines,  thinly  fcattered  and  pointing  down : 
the  wings  with  large  heart-fhaped  fpots:  the  middle  feathers 
of  the  tail  with  a  few  bars :  the  feathers  on  the  thighs  are  very 
long,  and  of  a  pure  white ;  the  legs  of  a  pale  blue,  and  fea- 
thered a  little  below  the  knees.  This  kind  is  fometimes  found 
quite  white:  it  was  a  bird  iji  high  efteem  when  falconry  was 
in  vogue,   and   ofed.  for  the  nobleft  game,   fuch  as  cranes  and 

herons. 

This   is    the    Gyrfalco  of    all    the  ornithologifts   except  Lin- 

n<eus,  whofe  bird  we  are  totally  unacquainted  with :  though 
he  gives  feveral  of  their  fynonyms,  his^  defcription  differs  en- 
tirely from  each  of  them.  Inhabits  the  north  of  Scotland  5  (hot 
near  Aberdeen. 


Btlon 
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48.  Pbre-   Be/ortav.  n6.  Sparvicrc  pcllcgrinp  femmina.    Lorenzi 

grins.       Falco  pcregrinus  niger,    Aldr.  aw.  I.  av.  Tab.  24.  _ 

239.  Lc  Faucon  pelerin.    Briffonav.  I.  341. 

Blue  backed  falcon.     Chart.  Ex.  73.  Htft.  d'Ojs.  1.  249. 
Ditto.    Br.  Zoo/.  Tab.  A*  5. 


Descrip.  TN  fizc  equal  to  the  moor-buzzard:  the  bill  ftrong,  Ihort;  and 
JL  very  much  hooked,  armed  near  the  end  of  the  upper  mandible 
with  a  very  (harp  procefs  :  blue  at  the  bafe,  black  at  the  point : 
the  irides  dufky. 

The  feathers  on  the  forehead  whitifh :  the  crown  of  the  head 
black  mixed  with  blue :  the  hind  part  of  the  neck  black :  the  back, 
fcapulars,  and  coverts  of  the  wings,  elegantly  barred  with  deep  blue 
and  black.  The  quil  feathers  dufky,  marked  with  elliptical  white 
fpots  placed  tranfverfe :  the  inner  coverts  eroded  with  black  and 
white  bars :  the  throat  white :  the  fore  part  of  the  neck,  and  up- 
per part  of  the  breaft  white  (lightly  tinged  with  yellow,  the  laft  marked 
with  a  few  fmall  dufky  lines  pointing  downwards.  The  reft  of  the 
breaft,  the  belly,  thighs  and  vent  feathers,  white  inclining  to  grey, 
and  crofied  with  dufky  ftrokes  pointed  in  their  middle.  The  tail 
confifts  of  feathers  of  equal  length,  finely  and  frequently  barred 
with  blue  and  black.  The  legs  fhort  and  yellow :  the  toes  very 
long. 

This  fpecies  feems  to  vary :  we  have  feen  one  that  was  (hot  in 
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Hampjbire,  juft  as  it  had  (truck  down  a  Rook  and  was  tearing  it  to 
pieces.  The  whole  under  fide  of  the  body  was  of  a  deep  dirty  yel- 
low, but  the  black  bars  were  the  fame  as  in  that  above  defcribed. 
The  weight  of  this  was  two  pounds  eight.ounces ;  the  breadth  thir- 
ty eight  inches. 

This  fpccies  breeds  on  the  rocks  of  Llandidno  in  Caernarvon/hire. 
That  promontory  has  been  long  famed  for  producing  a  generous 
kind,  as  appears  by  a  letter  extant  in  Gkddaetb  library,  from  the 
lord  treafurer  Burleigh  to  an  anceftor  of  Sir  Roger  Mofiyn^  in  which 
his  lordfhip  thanks  him  for  a  prefent  of  a  fine  caft  of  hawks  taken 
on  thofe  rocks,  which  belong  to  the  family.  They  are  alfo  very 
common  in  the  north  of  Scotland  \  and  are  fometimes  trained  for 
falconry  by  fome  few  gentlemen  who  dill  take  delight  in  this  amufe- 
ment  in  that  part  of  Great  Britain.  Their  flight  is  amazingly  ra- 
pid :  one  that  was  reclamed  by  a  gentleman  in  the  (hire  of  Angus^ 
a  county  on  the  eaft  fide  of  Scotland^  eloped  from  his  mafter  with 
two  heavy  bells  to  each  foot,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  September 
1772,  and  was  killed  in  the  morning  of  the  twcnty-fixth,  near 
Moftyny  FUntJbire. 


Grey  Falcon.    Br.  Zoology  65.  O8a<vo  I.  137.  49.  Grey. 

THIS  kind  was  (hot  near  Halifax  1762,  and  the  following  ac* 
count  tranfmitted  to  us  by  Mr.  Bolton^  of  Worfy-clougb.    This    Db scrip. 
bird  was  about  the  fize  of  a  raven  :  the  bill  was  ftrong,  fliort,  much 
hooked,  and  of  a  bluifli  color :  the  cere,  and  edges  of  the  eye-lids 

X  yellow : 
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yellow :  the  irides  red  :  the  head  was  (mail,  flatted  at  the  top  •,  the 
fore  part  of  a  deep  brown  ;  the  hind  part  white  :  the  fides  of  the 
head  and  throat  were  creme  colored :  the  belly  white,  marked  with 
oblong  black  fpots :  the  hind  part  of  the  neck,  and  the  back  were 
of  a  deep  grey :  the  wings  were  very  long,  and  when  clofed  reached 
beyond  the  tr*in:  the  firft  of  the  quil  feathers  were  black,  with  a 
white  tip  j  the  others  were  of  a  bluilh  grey,  and  their  inner  webs 
irregularly  fpotted  with  white:  the  tail  was  long,  and  wedge  fliap- 
ed;  the  two  middle  feathers  being  the  longeft,  were  plain,  (the 
color  not  mentioned)  the  reft  fpotted  :  the  legs  were  long,  naked, 
and  yellow. 


50.  Gektil.     Gentil  Falcon.     Wit.  or*.  80.  Rati        tibus.    Lin.fyft.  126. 

fan.  a<v.  Falk.     Faun.  Suec.  fp.  58.  Kram.  Auftr. 
Falco  gentilis.     F.  cere  pedibusaue         328. 

flavis,  corpore  cinereo  maculis  fuf-  Falco  gentilis  Brun.  No.  6.  Scopoli,  No.  3. 

cis,  cauda  fufcis  quatuor  nigrican-  L'Autour.     Hift  a"Oys.  1.  230. 

Descrif.  fTT^HIS  fpecies  of  an  elegant  make  is  larger  than  thegofhawk. 
X  Cere,  and  legs  yellow ;  irides  light  yellow :  pupil  large  and 
of  a  full  black :  head  light  ruft  color,  with  oblong  black  fpots :  whole 
under  fide  from  chin  to  tail  white,  tinged  with  yellow :  each  fea- 
ther marked  with  heardhaped  dulky  fpots  pointing  down :  back 
brown:  quil  feathers  dufky;  barred  on  the  out-mod  web  with 
black,  on  the  lower  part  of  the  inner  with  white.  Coverts  of  the 
wings,  and  the  fcapulars,  brown  edged  with  ruft  color :  wings  reach 
only  one  half  the  length  of  the  tail.  The  tail  barred  with  four  or 
five  bars  of  black,  and  the  fame  of  cinereous:  the  firft  edged  above 
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and  below  with  aline  of  dull  white.  The  very  tips,  all  the  tail 
feathers  white. 

The  young  birds  vary  in  having  on  their  breads  tranfverfe  bars 
inftead  of  cordated  fpots,  as  in  the  fpecimen,  Plate 

This  fpecies  inhabits  the  north  of  Scotland -,  and  was  in  high 
efteem  as  a  bold  and  fpirited  bird  in  the  days  of  falconry.  It  makes 
its  neft  in  rocks. 
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The  Lanner.     Wil  on.  82.  Falco  Lanarius.-    Lin./yft.  129.  51.  Lanner. 

Lanarius.    Raii.Jyn.av.ii.  Faun.  Suec. /p.  62. 


THIS  fpecies  breeds  in  Ireland:  the  bird  dur  defcription  is  tak- 
en from,  was  caught  in  a  decoy  in  LincolnJbirey  purfuing 
fome  wild  ducks  under  the  nets,  and  communicated  to  us  by  Taylor 
White  Efq;  under  the  name  of  the  Lanner. 

It  was  lefs  than  the  buzzard.  The  cere,  was  of  a  pale  green ifli  Descrip. 
blue ;  the  crown  of  the  head  of  a  brown  and  yellow  clay  color : 
above  each  eye,  to  the  hind  part  of  the  head,  pafled  a  broad  white 
line ;  and  beneath  each,  a  black  mark  pointing  down  :  the  throat 
white :  the  bread  tinged  with  dull  yellow,  and  marked  with  brown 
fpots  pointing  downwards :  the  thighs  and  vent  fpotted  in  the  fame 
manner :  back  and  coverts  of  the  wings  deep  brown,  edged  with 
a  paler :  quil  feathers  dufky :  the  inner  webs  marked  with  oval  ruft 
colored  fpots  :  the  tail  was  fpotted  like  the  wings. 

The  legs  Abort  and  ftrong,  and  of  a  bluifh  call,  which  Mr.  Wil- 
lughby  fays,  are  the  chara&ers  of  that  bird.    We  are  here  to  obferve, 

X  2  that 
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that  much  caution  is  to  be  ufed  in  defcribing  the  hawk  kind,  no 
birds  being  fo  liable  to  change  their  colors  the  two  or  three  firft 
years  of  their  lives :  inattention  to  this  has  cauled  the  number  of 
hawks  to  be  multiplied  far  beyond  the  reality.  The  marks  to  be 
attended  to  as  forming  the  charafters  of  the  fpecies,  are  thofe  on 
the  quii  feathers  and  the  tail,  which  da  not  change.  Another  reafon 
for  this  needlefs  increafe  of  the  fpecies  of  this  tribe  of  birds,  is 
owing  to  the  names  given  to  the  fame  kinds  in  different  periods  of 
their  lives,  by  the  writers  on  falconry,  which  ornithologifts  have 
adopted  and  defcribed  as  diftindt  kinds :  even  Mr.  Ray  has  been 
obliged -to  copy  them.  The  falcon,  the  falcon  gentil,  and  the 
haggard,  are  made  diftindt  fpecies,  whereas  they  form  only  one: 
this  is  explained  by  a  French  author,  who  wrote  in  the  beginning 
of  the  laft  century,  and  effe&ually  clears  up  this  point ;  fpeaking 
of  the  falcon,  he  tells  us,  "  S'il  eft  prins  en  Juin,  Juilkt  &  Amifi, 
M  vous  le  nommerez  Gentil:  fi  en  Septembre,  Oflobre,  Navembre  ou 
"  Decembre,  vous  le  nommerez  Pellerin  ou  Pajfager:  s*il  eft  prins 
"  en  Janvier,  Feburier  et  Mars,  il  fera  nomme  Antenere:  et  apres 
"  eftre  mue  une  fois  et  avoir  change  fon  cerceau,  non  auparavant, 
"  vous  le  dires  Hagar%  mot  Hebrieu,  qui  fignifie  eftranger1 


.*  » 
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A u tour.       Belon    aw.     uz»  Ratify n*  av.  18.  52«   Gos- 

Gefrtrr  av,  $.  L'Atour,  Aftur.     Brijfon  av.  i.  317*  hawk. 

Aldr.av.i.  181  ►  Grofler  gepfeilter  Falck.     Frifcb.  I.  8*. 

&'£.  Srtf.  15.  Aftore.     Z/>a»  87. 

Go&awk,    accipiter    palumbarius.  Falco  palumbarius.    Lin.fyft.  130* 
/*?/.  **.  85. 


THE  goftiawk  is  larger  than  the  common  buzzard,  but  of  a  I>escrif, 
longer  and  more  elegant  form.  The  bill  is  blue  towards 
the  bafe,  black  at  the  tip :  the  cere  a  yellowifh  green :  over  each  eye 
is  a  white  line ;  and  on  the  fide  of  the  neck  is  a  bed  of  broken 
white  r  the  head,  hind  part  of  the  neck,  back  and  wings  are  of  a 
deep  brown  color :  the  breaft  and  belly  white,  beautifully  marked 
with  numerous  tranfverfe  bars  of  black  and  white  :  the  tarl  is  long, 
of  a  brownifh  a (h- color,  marked  wkh  four  or  five  dufky  bars  plac- 
ed remote  from  each  other. 

The  legs  are  yellow :  the  claw  of  the  back,  and  that  of  the  in- 
ner toe  very  large  and  ftrong. 

This  fpecics  and  the  fparrow  hawk,  are  diftinguifhed  by  Mr. 
Wilhigbby  by  the  name  of  fhort  winged  hawks,  becaufe  their  wings, 
when  clofed,  fall  fhort  of  the  end  of  the  tail. 

The  gofhawk  was  in  high  efteem  among  falconers,  and  flown 
at  cranes,  geefe,  pheafartts  and  partridges.  It  breeds  in  Scotland, 
and  builds  its  neft  in  trees  •,  is  very  deftru&ive  to  game,  and  daflies 
through  the  woods  after  its  quarry  with  vaft  impetuofity  ;  but  if 
it  cannot  catch  the  objedfc  of  its  purfuit  almoft  immediately,  defifts* 
and  perches  on  a  bough  till  fome  new  game  prefents  itfel£ 
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53.  Kite.      Le  Milan  royal.    Belon  av.  129.  Falco  milvus.    Lin.fyft.  126. 

Milvus.  Gejn.  av.  609.  Glada.     Faun.  Suie./p.  57. 

Glede,  Puttok,  Kyte  Turneri.  Le  Milan  royal.     Briffbn  av.  i.  414. 
Milvio,  Nichio.     Aid.  av.  i.  201.  Tab.  33.     Hift.  d'Oys.  1.  197. 

Kite,  or  Glead.     WiL  wn.  74.  Nibbio.     Ziman.  82. 

Milvus.     Plinii  lib.  x.  c.  10.  The  Kite.     Br.  Zeol.  66.  Tab.  A.   2. 
Raiijyn.  av.  17.  PI.  Enl.  422. 

Rother  Milon.     Kram.  326.  Glente.     Brunnicb  3. 


THE  kite  generally  breeds  in  large  forefts,  or  wooded  moun- 
tanous  countries :  its  neft  is  made  externally  with  (licks, 
lined  with  feveral  odd  materials,  fuch  as  rags,  bits  of  flannel,  rope, 
and  paper.  It  lays  two,  or  at  mod  three  eggs  :  which,  like  thofe 
of  other  birds  of  prey,  are  much  rounded,  and  blunt  at  the  fmaller 
end  •,  they  are  white,  fpotted  with  a  dirty  yellow.  Its  motion  in  the 
air  diftinguifhes  it  from  all  other  birds  ;  being  fo  fmooth  and  even, 
as  to  be  fcarce  perceptible  •,  fometimes  it  will  remain  quite  motion- 
lefs  for  a  confiderable  fpace;  at  others  glides  through  the  iky, 
without  the  lead  apparent  action  of  its  wings:  from  thence  is-  de- 
rived the  old  name  of  Glead,  or  Glede,  from  the  Saxon  Glida. 
Lord  Bacon  obferves,  that  when  kites  fly  high,  it  portends  fair  and 
dry  weather.  Some  have  fuppofed  thefe  to  be  birds  of  paflage ;  but 
in  England  they  certainly  continue  the  whole  year.  Clufius  relates  * 
that  when  he  was  in  London^  he  obferved  a  mod  amazing  number 
of  kites  that  flocked  there  for  the  fake  of  the  offals,  &c.  which 
were  flung  in  the  ftreets.     They  were  fo  tame  as  to  take  their  prey 

•  Bclon  ob/l  adfnem  Clus.  exit.  108. 

in 
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in  the  midft  of  the  greateft  crowds ;  and  it  was  forbidden  to  kill 
them. 

The  tail  of  this  kind  is  fufficient  to  diftinguifh  it  from  all  other 
Britijh  birds  of  prey,  being  forked.  Pliny  thinks  that  the  inven- 
tion of  the  rudder  arofe  from  the  pbfervation  men  made  of  the  va- 
rious motions  of  that  part,  when  the  kite  was  (leering  through  the 
the  air  *.  Certain  it  is  that  that  the  moft  ufeful  arts  were  original- 
ly copied  from  animals ;  however  we  may  now  have  improved  up- 
on them.  Still  in  thofe  nations  which  are  in  a  ftate  of  nature, 
(fuch  as  the.  Samoieds  and  Efquimaux)  their  dwellings  are  inferior 
to  thofe  of  the  beavers,  which  thofe  fcarcely  human  beings  but 
poorly  copy. 

The  weight  of  this  fpecies  is  forty-four  ounces:  the  length  twen-  Descrip, 
ty-feven :  the  breadth  five  feet  one  inch.  The  bill  is  two  inches  iongt 
and  very  much  hooked  at  the  end :  the  cere  yellow :  irides  of  a 
ftraw-color.  The  head  and  chin  are  of  a  light  grey,  in  fome,  white, 
marked  with  oblong  ftreaks  of  black  :  the  neck  and  breaft  are  of 
a  tawny  red,  but  the  middle  of  the  feathers  black.  On  the  belly 
and  thighs,  the  fpots  are  fewer,  and  under  the  tail  they  almoft 
vanifh.  The  upper  part  of  the  back  is  brown,  the  middle  covered 
with  very  foft  white  down.  The  five  firft  quil  feathers  are  black ; 
the  inner  webs  of  the  others  dulky  barred  with  black,  and  the 
lower  edges  white.  The  coverts  of  the  wings  are  varied  with  taw- 
ny black  and  white :  the  tail  is  forked,  and  of  a  tawny  red :  the 
outmoft  feather  on  each  fide  of  a  darker  hue  than  the  reft ;  and 
marked  with  a  few  obfeure  dufky  fpots:  the  thighs  are  covered  with 
very  long  feathers :  the  legs  are  yellow  and  ftrong. 

9  Edemvidentur  artem  gubcrnandi  docuiflc  cauds  flcxibus.    Lib.  x.  c.  10. 

Thefe 
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Thefc  birds  differ  in  their  colors.    We  have  feen  a  beautiful  va- 
riety (hot  in  Lincoln/hire  that  was  entirely  of  a  tawny  color. 


54.   Buz-     Le  Bufc,  ou  Bufard.    Behn  a<v.  100.  Wald  Geyer.     Kram.  329. 

zard,        Buteo.   Ge/ner.  av.  46.  Falco  buteo.    Lin.  fyft.  127. 

Bufharda  Turneri.  Quidfogel.    Faun.  Suec.  /p.  60. 

Butec,  feu  Triorches.  Aid.  av.  I.  190.  La  Bute.  Briffon  a<v.  I.  406.  Hift.  d*eys. 
Triorches,  Buteo.  Plinii  lib.  x.  c.  7.  I.  206. 

Rati  fyn.  an>.  16.  Pojana.  Zinan.  85.  Scopdi.  No.  4. 

Common  Buzzard,  or  Puttock.    Wil.  Br.  Zool.  66.  Tab.  A.  3.  PL  EnL  419. 

*r«.  70.  Oerne  Falk.     Brtmmcb  p.  5, 


T 


HIS  bird  is  th^  commoneft  of  the  hawk  kind  we  have  in 
England.  It  breeds  in  large  woods,  and  ufually  builds  on 
an  old  crow's  neft,  which  it  enlarges  and  lines  with  wool,  and  other 
foft  materials :  it  lays  two  or  three  eggs,  which  are  fometimes  wholly 
white;  fometimes  fpotted  with  yellow.  The  cock  buzzard  will 
hatch  and  bring  up  the  young,  if  the  hen  is  killed  *.  The  young 
confort  with  the  old  ones  for  fome  little  time  after  they  quit  the 
neft }  which  is  not  ufual  with  other  birds  of  prey,  who  always  drive 
away  their  brood  as  foon  as  they  can  fly.  This  fpecies  is  very  flug- 
gifh  and  inactive  •,  and  is  much  lefs  in  motion  than  other  hawks,  re- 
maining perched  on  the  fame  bough  for  the  greatcft  part  of  the 
day,  and  is  found  at  mod  times  near  the  fame  place.  It  feeds  on 
birds,  rabbets,  moles  and  mice  •,  it  will  alfo  eat  frogs,  earth-worms 
and  infedls. 
Descrip.  This  bird  is  fubjeft  to  fome  variety  in  its  colors:  we  have 
feen  fome  whofe  bread  and  belly  were  brown,  and  only  mark- 

•  Ray* s  Letters.  352. 
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cd  crofs'the  craw  with  a  large  white  crefcent :  ufualljr  the  breaft  is 
of  a  yellowifh  white,  fpotted  with  oblong  tuft-colored  fpots,  point- 
ing downwards :  the  chin  ferruginous :  the  back  of  the  head  and 
neck,  and  the  coverts  of  the  wings  are  of  a  deep  brown,  edged  with 
a  pale  ruft  color  :  the  fcapular  feathers  brown ;  with  white  towards 
their  roots :  the  middle  of  the  back  is  covered  only  with  a  thick 
white  down  :  the  ends  of  the  quil  feathers  are  dufky :  their  lower 
exterior  fides  afh-colored :  their  interior  fides  blotched  with  darker 
and  lighter  (hades  of  the  fame :  the  tail  is  barred  with  black  and 
afh-color,  and  fometimes  with  ferruginous :  the  bar  next  the  very 
tip  is  black,  and  the  broadeft  of  all ;  the  tip  itfelf  of  a  dufky  white. 
The  irides  arc  white,  tinged  with  red.  The  weight  of  this  fpecies 
is  thirty-two  ounces :  the  length  twenty-two  inches  j  the  breadth  Size. 
fifty-two. 


Spotted  Falcon,  Br.  ZooL  iv.  tab.  11.  55. Spotted* 

TWO  of  thefe  birds  have  been  (hot  near Longnor*  Sbrop* 
Jbire. 
Size  of  a  buzzard :  bill  black ;  cere  and  legs  yellow :  irides  pale 
yellow :  crown,  and  hind  part  of  the  neck  white,  fpotted  with  light 
reddifh  brown :  back  and  fcapulars  of  the  fame  color  edged  with 
white.     Quil  feathers  duflcy  barred  with  afli  color. 

Under  fide  of  the  neck,  breaft,  belly,  and  thighs,  white ;  the  firft, 
alfo  the  beginning  of  the  breaft  marked  with  a  few  rufty  fpots : 
rump  white :  middle  feathers  of  the  tail  barred  with  white,  and  a 

Y  deep 
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deep  brown :  the  others  with  a  lighter  and  darker  brown.    The 
legs  very  ftrong. 


50.  Honey     Le  Goiran,  ou  Bondree.  Belonav.  101.    La  Bondree.    BriJJbn  av.  i.  410*  Hifl. 
Buzzard.      Aid.  aro.  1.  191.  d'Oys.  I.  208. 

Honey-Buzzard.  Wil.  on.  jt.  x  Zinan.  84. 

Rati  Jyn.  av.  16.  Br.  Zool.  6j.  Tab.  A.  4.  A#,  4.  PL 

Frofch-geyerl.   Kram.  331.  Enl.  420. 

Falco  Apivorus.  Lin.  fyft.  130.  Mufe-Hoeg,    Mufe-Baage,     Brunnicb 

Slag-hok.    Faun.  Suec.  fp.  65.  p.  5. 

Descrip.  /  I  ^HE  weight  of  this  fpecies  is  thirty  ounces:  the  length 
JL  twenty-three  inches:  the  breadth  fifty-two:  the  bill  and 
cere  are  black ;  the  latter  much  wrinkled :  the  irides  of  a  fine  yel- 
low :  the  crown  of  the  head  afh-colored :  the  neck,  back,  fcapulars, 
and  covert  feathers  of  the  wings,  are  of  a  deep  brown :  the  chin  is 
white ;  the  breaft  and  belly  of  the  fame  color,  marked  with  dufky 

Tail,  fpots  pointing  downwards.  The  tail  is  long,  of  a  dull  brown  co- 
lor, marked  with  three  broad  dufky  bars  \  between  each  of  which 
are  two  or  three  of  the  fame  color,  but  narrower :  the  legs  are  fhort, 
ftrong,  and  thick :  the  claws  large  and  black. 

After  the  publication  of  the  folio  Zoology,  Mr.  Pfymfy  favored 
us  with  a  variety  of  this  fpecies,  engraved  in  the  additional  plates, 
fuppofed  to  be  a  female,  being  fhot  on  the  neft :  it  was  entirely  of 
a  deep  brown  color,  but  had  much  the  fame  marks  on  the  wings 
and  tail  as  the  male;  and  the  head  was  tinged  with  afh  color. 

Eggs.  There  were  two  eggs  in  the  neft,  blotched  over  with  two  reds  fome- 
thing  darker  than  thofe  of  the  kcftril ;  though  Mr.  Willughby  fays 
they  are  of  a  different  color :  that  naturalift  informs  us,  that  this 

bird 
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bird  builds  its  neft  with  fmall  twigs,  which  it  covers  with  wool ; 
that  its  eggs  are  cinereous,  marked  with  darker  fpots  :  as  he  found 
the  combs  of  wafps  in  the  neft,  he  gave  this  fpecies  the  name  of  the 
honey-buzzard :  he  adds,  that  it  feeds  on  the  -erucae  of  thofe  in- 
lefts,  on  frogs,  lizards,  &c.  and  that  it  runs  very  fwiftly  like  a. 
hen. 


Le  feu-Perdrieux.   Beton  av.  114.  Fojana  rofla.     Zinan.fy.                          57.  Moo* 

Circus  Accipiter.  Ge/ner  av.  49.  Le  Bufard  de  marais.   Brijfon  wu.i.  401.     Buzzard. 

Milvas  seruginofas.     Aid.  av.  1.  20^  '       Hi  ft.  J'Oys.  1.  218. 

Moor  Buzzard.     Wil.  orn.  75*  Schwartz-brauner  Fifch-Geyer  mit  dem 

Raiijyn.  aw.  17.  gelben  Kopf.     Frijcb.  I.  77. 

Brauner  rohr  Gcyer.     Kram.  328,  -  Hoenfc  Hoeg.     Brunnicb  p.  5. 

Falco  aeruginofus.  Lin.  Jyft.  91.  Br.  Zool.  67.  Tab.  A.  5. 

Hoenf-tjqF."  Faun.  Suec.  fp.  66.  • 

THIS  fpecies  frequents  moors,  tnarfhy  places,  and  heaths ;  it 
never  foars  like  other  hawks;  but  commonly  fits  on  the  ground, 
or  on  fmall  bufhes  :  it  makes  its  neft  in  the  midft  of  a  tuft  of  grafs 
or  rufhes :  we  have  found  three  young  ones  in  it,  but  never  hap- 
pened to  meet  with  the  eggs :  it  is  a  very  fierce  and  voracious  bird, 
and  is  a  great  deftroyer  of  rabbets,  young  wild  ducks*,  and  other 
water  fowl.    It  alfo  preys,  like  the  ofprey,  upon  fifh. 

Its  ufual  weight  is  twenty  ounces  :  the  length  twenty-one  inches:      Dbscrip. 
the  breadth  four  feet  three  inches :  the  bill  is  black ;  cere  yellow ; 
irides  of  the  fame  color  :  the  whole  bird,  head  excepted,  is  of  a 
chocolate  brown,  tinged  with  ruft  color :  on  the  head  is  a  large 

*  In  fome  places  it  is  called  the  duck  bawi. 

Y  a,  yellowifh 
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yellowifti  fpot ;  wc  have  fcen  fome  birds  of  this  kind  with  their 
head  and  chin  entirely  white  -,  and  others  again  have  a  whitifh  fpot 
on  the  coverts  of  their  wings ;  but  thefe  are  only  to  be  deemed 
varieties.  The  uniform  color  of  its  plumage,  and  the  great  length 
and  flendcrnefs  of  its  legs,  "diftinguifhes  it  from  all  other  hawks. 


58.  Hen-    Lanarius  albus.     Aldr.  a<v.  i.  197.  Le  Lanier  tendre.    Brijfin  av.  i.  36$. 

Harrier.     Rubetarius  Turneri.  the  male.    Hift.  dOys.  \.  212. 

Wil.  crn.  70.  Br.  Zeol.  68.  Tab.  A.  6.   PL  Eml.  459. 

Raiijy*.  av.  17.  Grau-weiffc  Geyer.    Frifcb.L  79,  80. 

Blue  Hawk.     Ed<u>.  225.  the  male*  Brunnicb  14. 

Falco  Cyaneua.    Lin.  fyft*  126. 


Di3crip.  JT1HE  hen-harrier  weighs  about  twelve  ounces :  the  length 
X  is  feventeen  inches ;  the  breadth  three  feet  three  inches :  the 
bill  is  black :  cere,  irides,  and  edges  of  the  eye-lids  yellow :  the 
head,  neck,  back,  and  coverts  of  the  wings,  are  of  a  bluiih  grey : 
the  back  of  the  head  white,  fpotted  with  a  pale  brown :  the  breaft, 
belly,  and  thighs,  are  white :  the  former  marked  with  a  few  fmall 
dufky  ftreaks :  the  fcapular  feathers  are  of  a  deep  grey,  inclining 
to  dufky :  the  two  middle  feathers  of  the  tail  are  entirely  grey  5 
the  others  only  on  their  exterior  webs ;  the  interior  being  white, 
marked  with  dufky  bars :  the  legs  yellow,  long  and  (lender. 

Thefe  birds  are  extremely  deftru&ive  to  young  poultry,  and  to 
the  feathered  game :  they  fly  near  the  ground,  fkimming  the  fur- 
face  in  fearch  of  prey.  They  breed  on  the  ground,  and  never  are 
obferyed  to  fettle  on  trees. 

Sobbatns. 


P1.XX5HI. 


jr?S8. 


HJBiNH.A.B.B.IlBfcL 
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Subbuteo.  Gtfner.  av.  48.  Une  autre  oyfeaa   St.    Martin.    Belon    59.  Ring- 

Ringtail.  Pygaretfs  accipiter.   Rati  fyn.        ««v.  104.  tail. 

*w.  17.     Wtl.  ern.  70.  Rubetarius  Turneri.  La  foubufe.     Hift9 

Le  faucon  a  collier.  Briffon  av.  1.  345.         itOys.  I.  215. 

PL  Enl.  443,  and  480.  Brunnich  No.  14.   £r.  ZW.  68*.  Tab*. 

4.  7. 


THE  ringtail  weighs  fixteen  ounces:  is  twenty  inches  long; 
and  three  feet  nine  inches  broad:  the  cere  and  hides  yellow : 
on  the  hind  part  of  the  head,  round  the  ears  to  the  chin,  is  a  wreath  Dbscri**. 
of  fhort  ftiff  feathers  of  a  dufky  hue,  tipt  with  a  reddifh  white :  on 
the  top  of  the  head,  and  the  cheeks,  the  feathers  are  dufky,  bor- 
dered with  ruft  color ;  under  each  eye  is  a  white  fpot :  the  back  is 
dulky,  the  rump  white,  with  oblong  yellowifh  fpots  on  each  Ihaft : 
the  tail  is  long ;  the  two  middle  feathers  marked  with  four  dufky^ 
and  four  broad  cinereous  bars ;  the  others  with  three  black,  and 
three  tawny  bars \  but  the  tips  of  all,  white :  the  breaft  and  belly 
are  of  a  yellowifti  brown,  with  a  caft  of  red,  and  marked  with  ob- 
long dufky  fpots,  but  they  are  fubjedt  to  vary,  for  we  have  met 
with  one  fpecimen  that  had  thefe  parts  entirely  plain*  The  legs  in 
color  and  fhape  refemble  thofe  of  the  preceding. 

This  has  generally  been  fuppofed  to  be  the  female  of  the  former:. 
but  from  fome  late  obfervations  by  the  infallible  rule  of  difle&ion, 
males  have  been  found  of  this  fpecies.  Willugbby  fays,  that  the 
eggs  are  white,  much  befmeared  with  red.  Thefe  birds  fly  high- 
er than  the  ben-barrier ;  and  I  have  feen  them  perch  on  trees. 


i66  KESTREL.  Class  II. 


60.    K  e  s-    La  Creflcrelle.    Belon  av.  125.  Roethel-Geyer.     Frifcb.  I.    84.  fern* 
t  a  s  L          Ge/ner  av.  C4.               #  Maufe-Falck.     Fri/cb.  I.  88. 

Killrel,  Kaftrel,  or  Stcingal,  Turntri.  Palco  tinnunculus.     Lin.  fyft.  1 27. 

AUr.  av.   188.  Kyrko-Falk.   /*«*.  Suec./p.  61. 

TheKtJtril,  Stannel,  Stonegall,  Wind-  Kirke-Falk.     Brunnicb  4.  5. 

hover.     JP7/.  *r«.  84.  Ghcppio,  Accrtello,  Gavinello.  Zinan. 
Rati  fyn.  av.   16.  88. 

La  Creflcrelle.     Briffon  av.  I.  393.  .flr.  Zw/.  68.  plate  A.   PL  En/.  401." 
Hift.  dOys.   1.  280.  471. 

Windwachl,    Rittlweyer,    Wannenwe-  Poftoka,  Splintza,    Skoltfch.      Scofioli. 
her.     Kram,  331.  No.  5. 


Descuf.  F  1"  *HE  male  of  this  beautiful  fpecies  weighs  only  fix  ounces 
fl  and  a  half:  its  length  fourteen  inches :  the  breadth  two 
feet  three  inches :  cere  and  legs  yellow :  irides  dark.  Its  colors  at 
once  diftinguifh  it  from  all  other  hawks  :  the  crown  of  the  head, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  tail,  are  of  a  fine  light  grey,  the  lower 
end  of  the  latter  is  marked  with  a  broad  black  bar :  the  inner  webs 
of  the  three  feathers  next  the  two  middle  barred  with  black :  the 
tips  white :  the  back  and  coverts  of  the  wings  are  of  a  brick  red, 
elegantly  fpotted  with  black  :  the  interior  fides  of  the  quil  feathers 
are  dufky,  deeply  indented  with  white.  The  whole  under  fide  of 
the  bird,  of  a  pale  ruft  color,  fpotted  with  black  ;  the  thighs  and 
vent  only,  plain. 

Female.  The  female  weighs  eleven  ounces :  the  color  of  the  back  and 
wings  are  far  lefs  bright  than  thofe  of  the  male :  it  differs  too  in  the 
colors  of  the  head  and  tail ;  the  former  being  of  a  pale  reddifh 
brown,  ftreaked  with  black  -,  the  latter  of  the  fame  color,  marked 
with  numerous  tranfverfe  black  bars :  the  bread  is  of  a  dirty  yel- 

lowifh 
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lowifli  white ;  and  the  middle  of  each  feather  hat  an  oblong  dufky 
ftreak,  pointing  downwards. 

The  keftrel  breeds  in  the  hollows  of  trees,  in  the  holes  of  high 
rocks,  towers  and  ruined  buildings :  it  lays  four  eggs,  of  the  fame 
color  with  thofe  of  the  preceding  fpecies :  its  food  is  field  mice, 
fmall  birds  and  infers ;  which  it  will  difcover  at  a  great  diftance. 
This  is  the  hawk  that  we  fo  frequently  fee  in  the  air  fixed  in  one 
place,  and  as  it  were  fanning  it  with  its  wings  5  at  which  time  it  is 
watching  for  its  prey.  It  flings  up  the  indigefted  fur  and  feather* 
in  form  of  a  round  ball.  When  falconry  was  in  ufe  in  Great  Bri- 
tain,  this  kind  was  trained  for  catching  fmall  birds  and  young 
partridges.. 


Lc  Hobrcau.     Belon  a*v.  118.  Raiijyn.av.  15.  6 1.  Hobby* 

Gtfner  wv.  75.  fctm.  Falco  fubbuteo.   Lin.fyft.  127. 

Hobbia.  Turneri.  Faun.  Bute.  fp.  59. 

iEfalon.  Aldr.  a<v.  I.   187.  Barletta.  Lorenzi  a<v.  45. 

The  Hobby.    Wil.  orn.  83.  Stein-Falck.    Frifch.  I.  86. 
Le  Hobreau,  Dendro- falco.   Brtffbnwv.     Laerke-Falk.    Brunnicb  10.  u. 

I.  375.     Hift.  d'Oys.  I.  277.  Br.  Zoo  I.  69.  plate  A.  9.  PL  EnL  431* 


THIS  bird  was  alfo  ufed  in  the  humbler  kind  of  falconry ; 
particularly  in  what  was  called  daring  of  larks :  the  hawk 
was  caft  off-,  the  larks  aware  of  their  moft  inveterate  enemy,  are 
fixed  to  the  ground  through  fear;  which  makes  them  a  ready  prey 
to  the  fowler,  by  drawing  a  net  over  them.  The  hobby  is  a  bird 
of  pafiage;  but  breeds  in  England*  and  migrates  in  Oftober. 
The  male  weighs  feven  ounces:  the  length  is  one  foot;  the 

bread ch 
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breadth  two  feet  three  inches :  cere  and  orbits  yellow:  irides  hazel: 
upper  mandible  furnifhed  with  a  procefs :  above  each  eye  a  white 
line :  the  crown  of  the  head  and  back  are  of  a  deep  bluilh  black : 
the  hind  part  of  the  head  is  marked  with  two  pale  yellow  fpots  * 
each  cheek  with  a  large  black  one  pointing  downwards :  the  co- 
verts of  the  wings  are  of  the  fame  color  with  the  back,  but  (lightly 
edged  with  ruft  color :  the  interior  webs  of  the  fecondary  and  quil 
feathers,  are  varied  with  oval  tranfverfe  reddifh  fpots :  the  breaft 
white,  marked  with  oblong  fpots  of  black :  thighs  and  vent  fea- 
thers, pale  orange :  the  two  middle  feathers  of  the  tail  are  entirely 
of  a  deep  dove  color :  the  others  are  barred  on  their  interior  (ides 
with  ruft  color,  and  tipt  with  a  dirty  white.  The  fpots  On  the 
Female,  breaft  of  the  female  are  of  a  higher  color  than  thofe  of  the  male: 
it  is  greatly  fuperior  in  fize,  its  legs  have  a  tinge  of  green,  in  other 
refpedts  it  refembles  the  former. 


62.  Sparrow  L'Efpervier.     Belon  av,    121.  Rait  Jyn.  av.  18. 

Hawk.        Ge/uer  a<v.%\,  Sperber  Fri/cb.  I.  00.  91.  Kram.  332. 

Sparhauc  Turners,  Falco  nifus.  Lin.  fyft.  130. 
Acripiter  fringillarius,  fparviero.    Aldr.     Sparfhoek.     Faun.  Sure.  J}    69. 

a<v.  i.  183*  Spurre-hoeg.    Bnmnicb  f.   5.    Seopli. 

ml.  orn.  86.                       *  No.  6. 

L'Epervier,    accipiter.     Brijfon  &v.    I.     Br.  Zool.  69   plate  A.  10.  A.  11.  PL 

31a.  Hift.  d'oys.   1.  225*  Enl.  ±66,  467.  412. 


T 


1  HE  difference  between  the  fize  of  the  male  and  female  fpar- 
row  hawks,   is  more  difproportionate  than   in  mod  other 
birds  of  prey;  the  former  fometimes  fcarce  weighing  five  ounces, 
Dsscrip.    thc  jattcr  njnc  ounceSi   The  length  of  the  male  is  about  twelve  inch- 
es, 
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es*  the  breadth  twenty-three :  the  female  is  fifteen  inches  long ;  in 
breadth  twenty-fix. 

Thefe  birds,  as  well  as  the  hawk  kind  in  general,  vary  greatly  in 
their  colors ;  in  fome,  the  back,  head,  coverts  of  the  wings  and  tail, 
arc  of  a  deep  bluilh  grey ;  in  others  of  a  deep  brown,  edged  with  a 
rufty  red :  the  quil  feathers  are  dusky,  barred  with  black  on  their 
exterior  webs,  and  fpotted  with  white  on  the  lower  part  of  their  in- 
ner webs :  the  tail  is  of  a  deep  afti  color  marked  with  fine  broad 
black  bars,  the  tip  white :  the  breaft  and  belly  are  of  a  whitifh  yel- 
low, adorned  with  tranfverfe  waved  bars ;  in  fome  of  a  deep  brown 
color,  in  others  orange :  the  cere,  irides,  and  legs  yellow.  The  co- 
lors of  the  female  differ  from  thofe  of  the  male :  the  head  is  of  a 
deep  brown ;  the  back,  and  coverts  of  the  wings,  are  dufky  mix- 
ed with  dove  color ;  the  coverts  of  the  tail  of  a  brighter  dove  co- 
lor v  the  waved  lines  that  crofs  the  breaft,  are  more  numerous 
than  thofe  on  that  of  the  male ;  and  the  breaft  itfelf  of  a  purer 
white. 

This  is  the  moft  pernicious  hawk  we  have ;  and  makes  great  Manners. 
havoke  among  pigeons,  as  well  as  partridges.  It  builds  in  hollow 
trees,  in  old  nefts  of  crows,  large  ruins,  and  high  rocks :  lays  four 
white  eggs,  encircled  near  the  blunter  end  with  red  fpecks.  Mr. 
Willugbby  places  this  among  the  fliort-winged  hawks;  or  fuch 
whofe  wings,  when  clofed,  fall  fliort  of  the  end  of  the  tail. 


L'Efmerillon. 
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63.   Me*-      L'Efmerilloft.    Belom av.  1 iS.  L'Emerillon.  Briflm am.  I.  382. 

x,  1  n.#  -ffifclon.     Gefntr  a*v.  44.  Smeriio,  o  Smcriglio.  Lortnxi  air.  tah* 

Medina.  Turmri.  18.  IQ. 

Smerlus,.  Smerillus.  Aldr.  av.  I.  187,  Br.  Zocf.  70.  plate  A.   12.    PL  E*h 
Wil.  orn.  85.  468- 

Rait  fin.  a*.  15.  Hift.  D'Qys.  I.  2*8. 

Dbscri*.  fTTMiE  Merlin  weighs  near  five  ounces  and  a  half:  its  length  is 
JL  twelve  inches,,  its  breath  twenty  five.  The  bill  is  of  a  bluifb 
lead  color :  the  cere  of  a  lemon  color :  the  irides  very  dark,  almoft 
black :  the  head  is  ferruginous,  and  each  feather  is  marked  with  a 
bluifh  black  ftreak  along  the  (haft:  the  back  and  wings  are  of  a 
a  deep  bluifh  aih  color,  adorned  with  ferruginous  (freaks  and  fpots, 
and  edged  with  the  fame :  the  quil  feathers  are  almoft  black,  mark- 
ed with,  reddilh  oval  {pots :  the  under  coverts  of  the  wings  brown* 
beautifully  marked  with  round  white  fpots :  the  tail  is  five  inches 
long,  crofled  with  alternate  bars  of  dulky  and  reddifh  clay  color  > 
on  fome  of  the  feathers  of  the  fame  bird  are  thirteen,  on  fome  fif- 
teen but  in  one  bird  I  examined,  were  no  more  than  eight :  the 
bread  and  belly  are  of  a  yellowilh  white,  marked  with  oblong 
brown  fpots  pointing  downwards :  che  legs  yellow :  the  wings  when 
Manners,  clofed  reach  within  an  inch  and  a  half  of  the  end  of  the  tail.  This 
and  the  preceding  kind  were  often  trained  for  hawking :  and  this 
fpecies,  fmall  as  it  is,  was  inferior  to  none  in  point  of  fpirit:  it  was 
ufed  for  taking  partridges,  which  it  would  kill  by  a  (ingle  ftroke 
on  the  neck.    The  Merlin  flies  low,  and  is  often  feen  along  roads* 

•  Merulariua  $  quia  meralas  infc&atur.    Skinner. 

fides, 
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{ides,  flamming  from  one  fide  of  the  hedges  to  the  other,  In  fearch 
of  prey. 

It  does  not  breed  in  England*  but  migrates  here  in  Oftober,  about 
the  time  that  the  Hobby  difappears ;  for  the  Lark-catchers  obferve  that 
m  September  they  take  no  Merlins  but  abundance  of  Hobbies :  but 
in  the  following  month,  Merlins  only. 

It  was  known  to  our  Brit\fh  anceftors  by  the  name  ofLlamyfden% 
was  ufed  in  hawking ;  and  its  neft  was  valued  at  twenty-four  pence. 
They  made  ufe  of  four  other  fpecies,  but  have  left  us  only  their 
names ;  the  Hehog  or  Hawk,  whofe  neft  was  eftimated  at  a  pound  \ 
the  Gwalcb's  or  Falcon's  at  one  hundred  and  twenty  pence ;  the 
Hwyedig's  or  long  winged,  at  twenty-four  pence  $  and  a  fpecies  called 
Cammin  or  crooked  bill,  at  four  pence.  The  Penhebogyd  or  chief 
falconer,  held  the  fourth  place  at  the  court  of  the  Welch  prince : 
but  notwithftanding  the  hofpitality  of  the  times,  this  officer  was 
allowed  only  three  draughts  out  of  his  horn*  lead  he  ihould  be 
fuddled  and  negleft  his  birds  *• 

*  Leges  WalUc*>  253.  25* 


Z  a  Large 
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II.  OWL.  Large  round  HEAD,  ftrong  hooked  BILL,  no  CERE.  Fea- 
thers round  the  face  difpofed  in  a  circular  form.  Outmoft 
TOE  capable  of  being  turned  back,  and  doing  the  office  of  a 
hind  toe. 


64.  Eagle.    Bubo  maximua  nigri  et  fufci  colons.  Buhu.  Kram.  Auftr.  323. 

&£.  Scot.  14.  Sova.  Scopoli.  No.  7. 

Great  Owl,  or  Eagle  Owl,    Wil  or*.  Le  grand  due.   BriJ/bn.   I.  477.     De 

99.     Raiijy*.  av.  Buffbtt,  I.  332. 

StrixBubo.  Lin.M.  131.  Eagle  Owl.   Br.  Z»L  IV.   T*i.  VI. 
Uff.  Faun.  Suec.  No.  69.  PL  Eft/.  385.  435. 

Berg  Uggle,  Katugl  hane.  Strom.  SonJm* 

222. 


THE  eagre  owl  has  been  (hot  in  Scotland  and  in  Tarkflnre.  It 
inhabits  inacceffible  rocks  and  defert  places ;  and  preys  on 
hares  and  feathered  game.  Its  appearance  in  cities  was  deemed  an 
unlucky  omen  •,  Rome  itfelf  once  underwent  a  luftration,  becaufe 
one  of  them  ftrayed  into  the  capitol  The  antients  had  them  in  the 
utmoft  abhorrence,  and  thought  them,  like  the  fcreech  owls,  the 
meflengcrs  of  death.  Pliny  ftyles  it  Bubofunebris  &  noBis  monfirunu 

Solaque  culminibus  ferali  carmine  Bubo 
S<epe  queri  et  longas  infletum  ducere  voces. 

VlROIU 

Perch'd  on  the  roof  the  bird  of  night  complains, 
In  lengthen'd  fhrieks,  and  dire  funereal  drains. 

la 
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pi.  m. 


LONG-BAiED    OVTL,. 


jn>6f. 
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LONG   EARED    OWL. 


**3 


In  fize  it  is  almoft  equal  to  an  eagle.  Irides  bright  yellow : 
head  and  whole  body  finely  varied  with  lines,  fpots  and  fpecks  of 
black,  brown,  cinereous,  and  ferruginous.  Wings  long :  tail  fhort, 
marked  with  dufey  bars.  Legs  thick,  covered  to  the  very  end  of 
the  toes  with  a  clofe  and  full  down  of  a  teftaceous  color.  Claws 
great,  much  hooked  and  duiky. 


EARED     OWLS. 


L'Hibou  cornu.    Bthn  aw.  136. 
Ge four  am.  635. 

Afio,  fen  Otus.    AUr.  av.  I.  265. 
The  Horn  Owl.     WiU  orn.  100. 
Raiijyn.  av.  25. 
Noflua  aurita.     Sib.  Scot.  14. 
Strixotas.     Lin.Jyft.  132. 
Le  moyen  Due  ou  leHibou.  Brijfon  a<v. 
L  486.     Rift.d'Oyi*  I.  342, 


Horn-uggla.    Tarn.  Suec.  Jp.  71. 

Haffelquiji  itin.  233. 

Horn  Ugk.     Brunnich  16. 

Horn-eule.     Kram.  323. 

Br.  Zool.  Plate  4.  f.  1.     PL  EnL 

473- 
Mala  Sova.   Scopoli  No.  9. 
Rothe  Kautzlein.   Fri/cb  I.  99. 


29. 


65.  Lo 
Barb 


Long 
d. 


THIS  fpecies  is  found,  though  not  frequently,  in  the  north 
of  England,  in  Cbejhire  and  in  Wales.  The  weight  of  the  Duscm*. 
female,  according  to  Mr.  Willughby  (for  we  never  had  opportunity 
of  weighing  it)  is  ten  ounces :  the  length  fourteen  inches  and  a 
half:  the  breadth  three  feet  four  inches :  the  irides  are  of  a  bright 
yellow  :  the  bill  black  :  the  circle  of  feathers  fiirrounding  the  eyes 
is  white  tipt  with  reddifti  and  dufky  fpots,  and  the  part  next  the 
bill  black  :  the  breaft  and  belly  are  of  a  dull  yellow,  marked  with 
flender  brown  ftrokes  pointing  downwards :  the  thighs  and  vent 
feathers  of  the  lame  color,  but  unfpotted.     The  back  and  cwert^s 

of 
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of  the  wings  arc  varied  with  deep  brown  and  yellow :  the  quil  fea- 
thers of  the  fame  color,  but  near  the  ends  of  the  outmoft  is  a  broad 
bar  of  red:  the  tail  is  marked  with  dulky  and  reddilh  bars,  bat 
beneath  appears  afh  colored  :  the  horns  or  ears  are  about  an  inch 
long,  and  confift  of  fix  feathers  variegated  with  yellow  and  black ; 
the  feet  are  feathered  down  to  the  claws. 


66.  Short  Bn  Zod.  71.  Tab.  B.  3-  and  B.  +•  Fig.  2, 

£a&sd* 


THE  horns  of  this  fpecies  are  very  fmall,  and  each  confifts 
of  only  a  fingle  feather ;  thefe  it  can  raife  or  deprefi  at 
pleafure ;  and  in  a  dead  bird  they  are  wkh  difficulty  difcovered. 
This  kind  is  fcarcer  than  the  former  -,  both  are  folitary  birds,  avoid- 
ing inhabited  places.  Thefe  fpecies  may  be  called  long  winged 
owls  ;  the  wings  when  clofed  reaching  beyond  the  end  of  the  tail ; 
whereas  in  the  common  kinds,  they  fall  fhort  of  it. 

This  is  a  bird  of  pafiage,  and  has  been  obfervcd  to  vifit  Lincoln- 
Jhire  the  beginning  of  Oftobery  and  to  retire  early  in  the  fpring ;  fo 
probably,,  as  it  performs  its  migrations  with  the  woodcock,  its 
fummer  retreat  is  Norway.  During  day  it  lies  hid  in  long  old 
grafs ;  when  difturbed,  it  feldom  flies  far,  but  will  light  and  fit 
looking  at  one,  at  which  time  the  horns  may  be  feen  very  diftin&ly. 
It  has  not  been  obferved  to  perch  on  trees,  like  other  owls :  it  will 
alfo  fly  in  fearch  of  prey  in  cloudy  hazy  weather.  Farmers  are 
fond  of  feeing  thefe  birds  in  their  fields,  as  they  clear  them  from 
mice.  It  is  found  frequently  on  the  hiti  of  Hay  in  the  Orknies, 
x  where 
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where  it  flies  about  and  preys  by  day  like  a  hawk.  I  have  alfo 
received  this  fpecies  from  Lancajbire>  which  is  a  hilly  and  wooded 
country :  and  my  friends  have  alfo  fcnt  it  from  New  England  and 
Newfoundland. 

The  length  of  the  fliort  eared  owl  is  fourteen  inches:  extent  Descrip. 
three  feet:  the  head  is  fmall  and  hawk-like:  the  bill  is  dufky : 
weight  fourteen  ounces :  the  circle  of  feathers  that  immediately 
furrounds  the  eyes  \s  black :  the  larger  circle  white,  terminated 
with  tawny  and  black :  the  feathers  on  the  head,  back,  and  coverts 
of  the  wings  are  brown  edged  with  pale  dull  yellow :  the  breaft 
and  belly  are  of  the  fame  color,  marked  with  a  few  long  narrow 
ftreaks  of  brown  pointing  downwards :  the  thighs,  legs  and  toes, 
are  covered  with  plain  yellow  feathers ;  the  quill  feathers  are 
dufky,  barred  with  red :  the  tail  is  of  a  very  deep  brown,  adorned 
on  each  fide  the  lhaft  of  the  four  middle  feathers  with  a  yellow 
circle  which  contains  a  brown  fpot :  the  tip  of  the  tail  is  white. 

TJie  other  European  horn  owl,  the  little  horn  owl,  Scops  or  Petit 
Due  of  M.  de  Bufon,  I.  ^Sh  **  unknown  in  Great  Britain.  • 


OWLS 
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OWLS  WITH  SMOOTH  HEADS. 


67.  White*      Btlonav.  143*.  AUocco.  Z/Vra*.  9$. 

Aluco  minor.     JUr.  av.  1.272*  Strbc  flammea.  Lim.jftfl.  133.' 

Common  barn,  white,  or  church  Owl,  Jfc«*.  £«w.  73. 

Howlet,  madgcHowlct,  Gillihowttn  Br.  I00L  71.  plate  B.    PL  Eml.  474* 

JF/7.  «*.  104.  1/  Effraic.     ##.  d'Oys.  I.  366. 

Raiijyn.  atr.  25.  '  Pcrl-Eulc,  Fr#£.  I.  97. 

Lc  petit  Chat-huant.  Briffon  av.  I.  503. 


THIS  fpecies  is  almoft  domeftic :  inhabiting  for  the  greatefl: 
part  of  the  year,    barns,  haylofts,    and  other  outhoufes* 
and  is  as  ufeful  in  clearing  thofe  places  from  mice,  as  the  conge- 
nial cat :  towards  twilight  it  quits  its  perch,  and  takes  a  regular 
circuit  round  the  fields,  fkimming  along  the  ground  in  queft  of 
field  mice,  and  then  returns  to  its  ufual  refidencc :  in  the  breeding 
feafon  it  takes  to  the  eaves  of  churches,  holes  in  lofty  buildings, 
or  hollows  of  trees.    During  the  time  the  young  are  in  the  neft, 
the  male  and  female  alternately  fally  out  in  queft  6f  food,  make 
their  circuit,  beat  the  fields  with  the  regularity  of  a  fpaniel,  and 
drop  inftantly  on  their  prey  in  the  grafs.    They  very  feldom  ftay 
out  above  five  minutes ;  return  with  their  prey  in  their  claws  5  but 
as  it  is  neceflary  to  ftiift  it  into  their  bill,  they  always  alight  for 
that  purpofe  on  the  roof,  before  they  attempt  fo  enter  their  neft 

•  This  refers  only  to  the  figure,  for  hit  description  meant  the  Gnujuchr. 

This 
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This  fpecies  I  believe  does  not  hoot  •,  but  fnores  and  hifles  in  a 
violent  manner ;  and  while  it  flies  along,  will  often  fcream  moft 
tremendoufly.  Its  only  food  is  mice :  as  the  young  of  thefe  birds 
keep  their  neft  for  a  great  length  of  time,  and  are  fed  even  long 
after  they  can  fly,  many  hundreds  of  mice  will  fcarcely  fuffice  to 
fupply  them  with  food. 

Owls  caft  up  the  bones,  fur  or  feathers  of  their  prey  in  form  of 
fmall  pellets,  after  they  have  devoured  it,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
hawks  do.  A  gentleman,  on  grubbing  up  an  old  pollard  alh  that 
had  been  the  habitation  of  owls  for  many  generations,  found  at  the 
bottom  many  bufhels  of  this  reje&ed  fluff.  Some  owls  will,  when 
they  are  fatisfied,  like  dogs*  hide  the  remainder  of  their  meat. 

The  elegant  plumage  of  this  bird  makes  amends  for  the  un- 
couthnefs  of  its  form  :  a  circle  of  foft  white  feathers  furround  the 
eyes.  The  upper  part  of  the  body,  the  coverts  and  fecondary  fea- 
thers of  the  wings  are  of  a  fine  pale  yellow :  on  each  fide  the  (hafts 
are  two  grey  and  two  white  fpots  placed  alternate :  the  exterior 
fides  of  the  quil  feathers  are  yellow ;  the  interior  white,  marked  on 
each  fide  with  four  black  fpots :  the  lower  fide  of  the  body  is 
wholly  white :  the  interior  fides  of  the  feathers  of  the  tail  are 
white;  the  exterior  marked  with  fome  obfeure  dufky  bars:  the 
legs  are  feathered  to  the  feet :  the  feet  are  covered  with  fliort  hairs: 
the  edge  of  the  middle  claw  is  ferrated.  The  ufual  weight  of  this 
fpecies  is  eleven  ounces:  its  length  fourteen  inches :  its  breadth  Size. 
three  feet. 


*77. 
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68.   Tawny     Ulula.    Gefner  av.  773. 
Owl.         Strix.    Aidr.  **/.  I.  285. 

Common  brown  or  ivy  Owl.    WiL  orn. 

102. 
Raii/yn.  av.  25. 
Lc  Chat  huant.     BriJJbn  av.   I.   $00. 

Hift.J'Oys.  I.  362. 
Strige.    Zinan,  100.    Scofoii,  No.  12. 


Strix  ftridula.   Lin.fyft.  133. 
Skrik  uggla.    Faun.  Sutc.  77. 
Strix  Orientalis.    Hafelqmjt  its*.  233. 
Nacht  Eule,  Gemeine.   Kram.  324. 
Braunc-Eule,  or  Stock-Eulc?    Fri/cb, 

I.  96. 
NatUgle.    Brunnicb,  18. 
£r.  2W.  72.  plate  B.  3.   Pi.  Enl.  437. 


THIS  is  the  Strix  of  Atdrovandus>  what  we  call  the  Screech  Owl; 
to  which  the  folly  of  fuperftition  had  given  the  power  of 
prefaging  death  by  its  cries.  The  antients  believed  that  it  fucked 
the  blood  of  young  children  •,  a  fa£t  not  incredible,  for  Haffelquift* 
defcribes  a  fpecies  found  in  Syria,  which  frequently  in  the  evening 
flies  in  at  the  windows,  and  deftroys  the  helplefs  infant. 


Discrip. 


Node  volant  puerofque  petunt  nutricis  egentcs, 

Et  vitiant  cuneis  corpora  rapta  fuis. 
Carpere  dicuntur  laftentia  vifcera  roftris, 

Et  plenum  poto  fanguine  guttur  habent. 
Eft  illis  ftrigibus  nomen,  fed  nominis  hujus 

Caufa  quod  horrenda  ftridere  node  folent. 

Ovid.  Faft.  VI.  135. 

The  female  of  this  fpecies  weighs  nineteen  ounces :  the  length 
is  fourteen  inches :  the  breadth  two  feet  eight  inches :  the  irides 


•  I/in.   255. 


are 
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are  dufley :  the  ears  in  this,  as  in  all  owls,  very  large  ;  and  their 
fenfe  of  hearing  very  exquifite.  The  color  of  this  kind  is  fufficient 
to  diftinguifti  it  from  every  other :  that  of  the  back,  head,  coverts 
of  the  wings,  and  on  the  fcapular  feathers,  being  a  fine  tawny  red, 
elegantly  fpotted  and  powdered  with  black  or  dulky  fpots  of  vari- 
ous fizes  :  on  the  coverts  of  the  wings,  and  on  the  fcapulars,  are 
fcveral  large  white  fpots :  the  coverts  of  the  tail  arc  tawny,  and 
quite  free  from  any  marks  :  the  tail  is  varioufly  blotched,  barred 
and  fpotted  with  pale  red  and  black ,  in  the  two  middle  feathers 
the  red  predominates :  the  brejift  ai\d  belly  are  yellowifli,  mixed 
with  white,  and  marked  with  narrow  black  ftrokes  pointing  down- 
wards: the  legs  are  covered  with  feathers"  down  to  the  toes. 

This  is  a  hardier  fpecies  than  the  former  -,  and  thctgpung  will 
feed  on  any  dead  thing,  whereas  thofe  of  the  white  owl  muft  have 
a  conftant  fupply  of  fre(h  meat. 


The  grey  Owl.   JFiL  orn.  103*  Faun.  Suec.  78.  6Q,  Brown, 

Raiifyn.  a*u.  26.  Ugle.    Brunnich>   10. 

La  Hulote.   Briffbn  av.  I.  507.  Graue  Eule  ?   Pri/ch,  I.  94. 

StrixUlula.   Lin.Jyft.  133.  Br.ZooL  72.  Plate  B.  1. 

AS  the  names  this  and  the  precedent  ^cies  bear  do  by  no 
means  fuit  their  colors,  we  have  taken  the  liberty  of  chang- 
ing them  to  others  more  congruous.  Both  thefe  kinds  agree  en- 
tirely in  their  marks ;  and  differ  only  in  the  colors :  in  this  the 
head,  wings  and  back  are  of  a  deep  brown,  fpotted  with  black  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  former  :  the  coverts  of  the  wings  and  the  Dbscrip. 
fcapulars  are  adorned  with  fimilar  white  fpots :  the  exterior  edges 

A  a  2  -        of 
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of  the  four  firft  qui)  feathers  in  both  are  ferrated  :  the  bread:  in 
this  is  of  a  very  pale  afh  color  mixed  with  tawny,  and  marked 
with  oblong  jagged  fpots :  the  feet  too  arc  feathered  down  to  the 
very  claws  :  the  circle  round  the  face  is  a(h-colored,  fpotted  with 
brown. 

Both  thefe  fpecies  inhabit  woods,  where  they  refute  the  whole 
day ;  in  the  night  they  are  very  clamorous  j  and  when  they  hoot, 
their  throats  are  inflated  to  the  fize  of  an  hen's  egg.  In  the  dulk 
they  approach  our  dwellings;  and  will  frequently  enter  pigeon 
houfes,  and  make  great  havoke  in  them.  They  deftroy  numbers 
of  little  leverets,  as  appears  by  the  legs  frequently  found  in  their 
nefts.  They  alfo  kill  abundance  of  moles,  and  flcin  them  with  as 
much  dexterity  as  a  cook  does  a  rabbet  Thefe  breed  in  hollow 
trees,  or  ruined  edifices ;  lay  four  eggs  of  an  elliptic  form,  and  of 
a  whitifh  color. 


7©.  Little.  ^a  Chcveche.  Belon  av.  140* 
No&ua.    Ge/ner  a<v.  620. 
Little  Owl.   JVtUorn.  105. 
Raiijyn.  a*v.  26 . 
Ed<w.  228. 

Tfchiavitl.   Kram.  324. 
Faun,  Suet,  79.  • 


La  petite  Chouette,  ou  la  Cheveche. 

Brtflbn  av.  I.  514. 
Strix  paflerina.  Lix.fyfi.  133. 
La  Civetta,  Olina,  6c.  ScopU,  No.  17. 
Krak-Ugle.   Brunnicl,  20. 
Kleinfle  Kaeutzlein.   Frifcb,  I.  100. 
Br.  Zool.  73.  plate  B.  5. 


npHIS  elegant  fpecies  is  very  rare  in  England  \  it  is  fometimes 
Descrif.  found  in  TorkJbire>  Flintjbire>  and  alfo  near  London :  in  fize 

it  fcarcely  exceeds  a  thrulh,  though  the  fullnefs  of  its  plumage 
makes  it  appear  larger  :  the  irides  are  of  a  light  yellow :  the  bill 
of  a  paper  color :  the  feathers  that  encircle  the  face  arc  white, 

tipt 
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tipt  with  black:  the  head  brown,  fpotted  with  white ":-  the  back, 
and  coverts  of  the  wings  of  a  deep  olive  brown ;  the  latter  fpotted 
with  white  :  on  the  bread  is  a  .mixture  of  white  and  brown  :  the 
belly  is  white,  marked  with  a  few  brown  fpots :  the  tail  of  the 
fame  color  with  the  back :  in  each  feather  barred  with  white :  ia 
each  adorned  with  circular  white  fpots,  placed  oppofite  one  another 
on  both  fides  the  fliaft :  the  legs  and  feet  are  covered  with  feathers. 
down  to  the  claws. 

The  Italians  made  ufe  of  this  owl  to  decoy  fmall  birds  to  the 
limed  twig :  the  method  of  which  is  exhibited  in  Olina's  ucceffiera* 
p.  65. 

Mr,  Steuart,  the  admirable  author  of  the  Antiquities  of  Athens* 
informed  me  that  this  fpecies  of  owl  was  very  common  in  Attica  w 
that  they  were  birds  of  pafiage,  and  appeared  there  the  beginning 
of  April  in  great  numbers ;  that  they  bred  there ;  and  that  they  re- 
tired at  the  lame  time  as  the  Storks*  whofe  arrival  they  a  little  pre- 
ceded* 


Order 
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Order     II. 


S. 


m.  SHRIKE.  Strong  bill,  ftrait  at  the  bafe,  and  hooked  at  the  end.  Each  fide 
of  the  upper  mandible  marked  with  one  notch.  Outmoft  toe 
clofely  joined  to  the  middlemoft  as  far  as  the  firft  joint. 


7*.  Great.   Le  grande  Pie  griefche.   Bekn  a<o.  126. 
Lanius  cinereus.    Gefner  a<v.  579. 
Skrike,  nyn  murder   Turners. 
Lanius  cinereus,  Collurio  major.  Aldr. 

av.  I.   199. 
Caftrica,  Ragaftola.    Olina,  41. 
Greater  Butcher  Bird,  or  Mattagefs;  in 

the  North  rf  England*  Wierangle. 

Wil  orn.  87. 
Rmijyn.  av.  18. 
Speralfter,    Grigelalfter,    Neuntodter. 

Kram    364. 
Butcher  Bird,  Murdering  Bird  or  Skreek. 

Mer.  Pinax,  170. 


Cat.  Card.  app.  36. 

Night  Jar.   Mort.  Nortbampt.  424. 

La  Pie-griefche  grife.    Briffon  av.  It. 

141.     Hiftd'Oys.  I.  296. 
PL  EnL  32.  f.  1. 
Lanius  excubitor.   Lin.Jfyft.  135. 
Warfogel.   Faun.  Suec.  80. 
Danijb  Torn-Skade.   Ntrvegis  Klavert. 

Br.  21.  22. 
Br.  Z00L  73.  plate  C.     PL  Enl.  445. 
Velch  Skrakoper.  Scopoli,  No.  18. 
Berg-Aeliier    (Mountain    Magpie)    or 

groflcr  Neuntocdter.   Frz/cb,  I.  59. 


St  as. 


THIS  bird  weighs  three  ounces:  its  length  is  ten  inches:  its 
breadth  fourteen :  its  bill  is  black,  one  inch  long,  and  hook- 
ed at  the  end  ;  the  upper  mandible  furniflied  with  a  (harp  procefs : 
the  noftrils  are  oval,  covered  with  black  bridles  pointing  down- 
wards :  the  mufcles  that  move  the  bill  are  very  thick  and  ftrong  j 

which 
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which  makes  the  head  very  large.  This  apparatus  is  quite  requa- 
fite  in  a  fpccies  whofe  method  of  killing  its  prey  is  fo  Angular,  and  Manners, 
whofe  manner  of  devouring  ic  is  not  lefs  extraordinary  :  fmall  birds 
rt  will  feize  by  the  throat,  and  ftrangle  * ;  which  probably  is  the 
reafon  the  Germans  call  this  bird  Wurchangel-\^  or  the  fuffocating 
angel.  It  feeds  on  fmall  birds,  young  neftlings,  beetles  and  cater- 
pillars. When  it  has  killed  the  prey,  it  fixes  them  on  fome  thorn, 
and  when  thus  fpitted  pulls  them  to  pieces  with  its  bill :  on  this 
account  the  Germans  call  it  Tborntrder  and  Tbornfreker.  We  have 
feen  them,  when  confined  in  a  cage,  treat  their  food  in  much  the 
fame  manner,  flicking  it  againft  the  wires  before  they  would  de- 
vour it.  Mr.  Edwards  very  juftly  imagines  that  as  nature  has  not 
given  thefe  birds  ftrength  fiifficient  to  tear  their  prey  to  pieces  with 
their  feet,  as  the  hawks  do,  they  are  obliged  to  have  recourfe  » 
this  artifice. 

It  makes  its  neft  with  heath  and  mofs,  lining  it  with  wool  and 
goflamer ;  and  Jays  fix  eggs,  of  a  dull  olive  green,  fpotted  at  the 
thickeft  end  with  black. 

The  crown  of  the  head,  the  back,  and  the  coverts  that  lie  im-  Desckisv 
mediately  on  the  joints  of  the  wings  are  afh-colored;  the  reft  of  the 
coverts  black  :  the  quil  feathers  are  black,  marked  in  their  middle 
with  a  broad  white  bar  *,  and  except  the  four  firft  feathers,  and  the 
fame  number  of  thofe  next  the  body,  are  tipt  with  white  :  the  tail  Tail** 
confifts  of  twelve  feathers  of  unequal  lengths,  the  middle  being  the 
longeft ;  the  two  middlemoft  are  black,  the  next  on  each  fide  tipt 
with  white,  and  in  the  reft  the  white  gradually  increafes  to  the  out- 
moft,  where  that  color  has  either  entire  pofleflion,  or  there  remains 

#  Edw.  Gl.  UI.   233.  f  Wil  orn.   87. 

only 
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Ot-ini.  only  a  fpot  of  black :  the  checks  arc  white,  but  crofied  from  the 
bill  to  the  hind  part  of  the  head  with  a  broad  black  ftroke :  the 
throat,  bread  and  belly  are  of  a  dirty  white :  the  legs  are  black. 
The  female  is  of  the  fame  color  with  the  male,  the  breaft  and  belly 
excepted,  which  arc  marked  tranfverfely  with  numerous  Semicircu- 
lar brown  lines* 


72.  Red-       La  petite  Pie  griefche  grife.   Be/on  an). 

BACKED.  128. 

Lanius  tertius.   AUr.  a<v.  I.  199. 

Lefler  Butcher  Bird,  called  in  Yorkjkire 
Flufher.  Wil.  orn.  88.  /p.  2.  the 
male.    89.  fp.  3.  the  female. 

Jtaiijyn.  av.    18. 

Danijh  Tcrnfkade.  Nor<u.  Hantvark, 
Br.  23. 


Mort.  Nortbampt.  424. 
L'Ecorcheur.   Brijfon  av.  It.  151. 
PI.  EnL  31.  f.  2.     Hift.  d'Oys%  I.  304. 
Lanius  collurio.   Lin.Jyfi.  136. 
Faun.  Suec.  81.  Tab.  11.  f.  81. 
Dorngreul,  Dornheher.    Kram.  363. 
BufFerola,  Ferlotta  rofla.   Zinrnn,  91. 
Br.  Tool,  74.  plate  C.  1. 
Mali  Skrakoper.   Scopoli,  No.  19. 


Descjup.  fTpHE  male  weighs  two  ounces;  the  female  two  ounces  two 
X  drams.  The  length  of  the  former  is  feven  inches  and  a  half  \ 
the  breadth  eleven  inches.  The  irides  are  hazel ;  the  bill  rcfem- 
bles  that  of  the  preceding  fpecies :  the  head  and  lower  part  of  the 
back  are  of  a  fine  light  grey :  acrofs  the  eyes  from  the  bill  runs  a 
broad  black  ftroke :  the  upper  part  of  the  back,  and  coverts  of 
the  wings,  are  of  a  bright  ferruginous  color  \  the  bread,  belly  and 
fides  are  of  an  elegant  blofTom  color  \  the  two  middle  feathers  of 
the  tail  are  longcft,  and  entirely  black  •,  the  lower  part  of  the  others 
white,  and  the  exterior  webs  of  the  outmoft  feather  on  each  fide 
wholly  fo» 

In 
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In  the  female  the  ftroke  acrofs  the  eyes  is  of  a  reddifh  brown : 
the  head  of  a  dull  ruft  color  mixed  with  grey :  the  breaft,  belly 
and  fides  of  a  dirty  white,  marked  with  femicircular  duflcy  lines : 
the  tail  is  of  a  deep  brown ;  the  outward  feather  on  each  fide  ex- 
cepted, whofe  exterior  webs  are  white. 

Thefe  birds  build  their  ncfts  in  low  bufhes,  and  lay  fix  eggs  of 
a  white  color,  but  encircled  at  the  bigger  end  with  a  ring  of 
brownifh  red. 


Lanius  minor  primus.     Aldr.  av.   I.    Dorngrenl  mit  rother  plattcn.    Kram.     73.  Wood- 
200.  363.  Chat. 

Another  fort  of  Batcher  Bird.  Wil.  or*.    La  Pie  griefche  roufle.  BriJJbn  a<v.  II. 
89.^.4.  147.   Hift.d'Oys.  I.  301. 

The  Wood-chat.     Rati  Jyn.  av,    19.    PL  EnL  9.  f.  2. 

fp.  6.  Buferola,  Ferlotta  bianca.   Zinan.  89^ 

Br.  Z00L  74.  plate  C.  2.  Kleiner  Neuntoedter.  Frifcb>  I.  61. 


IN  fize  it  feems  equal  to  the  preceding :  the  bill  is  horn  colored  t  Discitir. 
the  feathers  that  furround  the  bafe  are  whitifh  \  above  is  a  black 
line  drawn  crofs  the  eyes,  and  then  downwards  each  fide  the  neck : 
the  head  and  hind  part  of  the  neck  are  of  a  bright  bay  :  the  upper 
part  of  the  back  dufky :  the  coverts  of  the  tail  grey  i  the  fcapulars 
white :  the  coverts  of  the  wings  dufky :  the  quil  feathers  black* 
marked  towards  the  bottom  with  a  white  fpot :  the  throat,  bread 
and  belly  of  a  yellowifli  white.  The  two  middle  feathers  appear 
by  the  drawing  to  be  entirely  black :  the  exterior  edges  and  tips 
of  the  reft  white :  the  legs  black. 

Bb  The 
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i  male.  The  female  differs :  the  upper  part  of  head,  neck  and  body  are 
reddifh,  ftriated  tranfverfely  with  brown :  the  lower  parts  of  the 
body  are  of  a  dirty  white,  rayed  with  brown  :  the  tail  is  of  a  red- 
difh brown,  marked  near  the  end  with  duflcy,  and  tipt  with.  red. 


Strait 
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Strait  ftrong  BILL  :  NOSTRILS  covered  with  briftles  reflefted  IV.  CROW, 
down.    Outmoft  TOE  clofely  conne&ed  to  the  middle  toe  as 
far  as  the  firft  joint. 


Le  Corbeau.   Be/on  a*v.  ±yg.  Vclch  oru.  Scopoli,  No.  35.  74.  Ravei*. 

Corvus.    Gefner  a<v.  334.  Corvus  corax.    Lin.Jyft.  155. 

Corvo,  Corbo.    Aldr.  av.  I.   343.  Korp.   Faun.  Suec.  85. 

WiL  or*.  121.  Danifo  Raun.     Now.  Korp.     Br.  27. 

Raii/yn.  av.  $9.  Rab.   Kram.  333.     Fri/cb,  I.  63. 

LeCorbea*.   Rrtfonm*.  II.  8.  Br.Zwl.  75.    Htf.d'Qys.  III.  13. 


THIS  fpecies  weighs  three  pounds :  its  length  is  two  feet  two    Dbscrip. 
inches :  its  breadth  four  feet :  the  bill  is  ftrong  and  thick ; 
and  the  upper  mandible  convex.     The  color  of  the  whole  bird  is 
black,  finely  glofled  with  a  rich  blue  $  the  belly  excepted,  which 
is  dufky. 

Ravens  build  in  trees,  and  lay  five  or  fix  eggs  of  a  pale  green 
color  marked  with  fmall  brownifh  fpots.  They  frequent  in  num* 
bers  the  neighborhood  of  great  towns ;  and  are  held  in  the  fame 
fort  of  veneration  as  the  vultures  are  in  Egypt  *,  and  for  the  fame 
reafon  j  for  devouring  the  carcafes  and  filth,  that  would  otherwifc 
prove  a  nufance*    A  vulgar  refpeft  is  alfo  paid  to  the  raven,  as 

*  Haffelquift  itim    2p 

B  b  a  being 
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being  the  bird  appointed  by  Heaven  to  feed  the  prophet  EUjabt 
when  he  fled  from  the  rage  of  Abab*.  The  raven  is  a  very  docil 
bird,  may  be  taught  to  fpeak,  and  fetch  and  carry.  In  clear  wea- 
ther they  fly  in  pairs  a  great  height,  making  a  deep  loud  noife1 
different  from  the  common  croaking.  Their  fcent  is  remarkably 
good ;  and  their  life  prolonged  to  a  great  fpace. 

The  quils  of  ravens  fell  for  twelve  (hillings  the  hundred,  being 
of  great  ufe  in  tuning  the  lower  notes  of  a  harpflchord,  when  the 
wires  are  let  at  a  conflderable  diftance  from  the  (ticks. 


75.  Car-       La  Corneille.  Bthn  av.  28 r.  La  Corneille.     Brijbn  av.  r*» 

rion.          Comix  (Krae).  Ge/ner  av.  320.  Corvua  corone.  Lin. /y ft.  155. 

Cornice,  Cornacchio.  Aldr.  av.  I.      Faun.  Sutc.  86. 

369.  Krage.  Br.  30. 

WiL  orn.  122.  Br.  Z00L  75. 

Rati  Jyn.  av.  39.  Oru.  Sjcope/i,  No.  36*. 
La  Corbinc.  Hift.  d'Oyt.  UL  45. 


THE  crow  in  the  form  of  its  body  agrees  with  the  raven 5 
alfo  in  its  food,  which  is  carrion  and  other  filth.  It  will 
alfo  eat  grain  and  infetts ;  and  like  the  raven  will  pick  out  the  eyes 
of  young  lambs  when  juft  dropped :  for  which  reafon  it  was  for- 
merly diftinguilhed  from  the  rook,  which  feeds  entirely  on  grain 
and  infe&s,  by  the  name  of  thcgor  or  gorecrow  5  thus  Benjobnfon 
in  his  Foxy  aft  I.  fcene  2. 

Vulture,  kite, 
Raven  and  gor-crow%  all  my  birds  of  prey. 


1,  Kings  17. 

Virgil 


Pl.-XXXIV 


JACKDAW. 


2W81 


M  (j4thj  u 
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Virgil  fays  that  its  croaking  foreboded  rain : 

Turn  Comix  plena  pluviatn  vocat  improba  voce. 

It  was  alfo  thought  a  bird  of  bad  omen,  efpecially  if  it  happened 
to  be  feen  on  the  left  hand  : 

S<epe  ftnijtra  cava  pr* dixit  ab  illice  Cornix. 

England  breeds  more  birds  of  this  tribe  than  any  other  country 
in  Europe.  In  the  twenty-fourth  of  Henry  VIII.  they  were  grown 
fo  numerous,  and  thought  fo  prejudicial  to  the  farmer,  as  to  be 
confidered  an  evil  worthy  parlementary  redrefs :  an  aft  was  pafled 
for  their  deftru&ion,  in  which  rooks  and  choughs  were  included. 
Every  hamlet  was  to  provide  crow  nets  for  ten  years ;  and  all  the 
inhabitants  were  obliged  at  certain  times  to  aflemble  during  that 
fpace,  to  confult  the  propereft  method  of  extirpating  them. 

Though  the  crow  abounds  in  our  country,  yet  in  Sweden  it  is  fo 
rare,  that  Linnaus  mentions  it  only  as  a  bird  that  he  once  knew 
killed  there. 

It  lays  the  fame  number  of  eggs  as  the  raven,  and  of  the  fame 
color :  immediately  after  deferting  their  young,  they  go  in  pairs-. 
Both  thefe  birds  are  often  found  white,  or  pied ;  an  accident  that 
befals  black  birds  more  frequently  than  any  others :  I  have  alfo 
feen  one  entirely  of  a  pale  brown  color,  not  only  in  its  plumage, 
but  even  in  its  bill  and  feet.  The  crow  weighs  about  twenty 
ounces.  Its  length  eighteen  inches:  its  breadth  two  feet  two 
inches. 


Jta 
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O      K. 


Class  II. 


76.  Rook.     La  Graye,  Grollc  ou  Freux.  Bekn  av. 
283. 
Comix  frugivora  (Rocck).    Gefntr  av. 

33*- 
Alar,  av.  I.  378. 
Wil.om.  123. 
Raiijyn.  av.  39. 

Corvus  frugilcgus.   Linjyft.  156. 
Le  Freux,  ou  la  Frayonnc.  Hift.d'Oys. 

hi.  5S. 


La  Corneille  Moiffoncufc.  Brijpm  av. 

II.  16. 
Roka.    Faun.  Succ.  87. 
Spcrmologus,  feu  frngilega.  Caii  opvfc* 

100. 
Schwartze    krau,      Schwartze    krahc. 

Kram.  333.     Frifcb^  L  64. 
Br.  Z00L  76. 


THE  Rook  is  the  Corvus  of  Virgil^  no  other  fpecics  of  this 
kind  being  gregarious. 

£  paftu  decedent  agmine  tnagno 
Corvorum  increpuit  denfis  excrcitus  alis. 

A  very  natural  defcription  of  the  evening  return  of  thefe  birds  to 
their  nefts. 

This  bird  differs  not  greatly  in  its  form  from  the  carrion 
crow  :  the  fize  of  the  rook  is  fuperior  \  but  the  colors  irj 
each  are  the  fame,  the  plumage  of  both  being  gloflcd  with  a  rich 
purple.  But  what  diftinguifhes  the  rook  from  the  crow  is  the  bill  \ 
the  noftrils,  chin,  and  fides  of  that  and  the  mouth  being  in  old 
birds  white  and  bared  of  feathers,  by  often  thrufting  the  bill  into 
the  ground  in  fearch  of  the  true*  of  the  Dor-beetle  *  •,  the  rook 
then,  inftead  of  being  profcribed,  Ihould  be  treated  as  the  farmer's 
friend  *  as  it  clears  his  ground  from  caterpillars,  that  do  incredible 


#  Scarabaeus  tntlolanduL    Lin.Jyft*  35 1*    Rofel,  II*  Tab.  1.    Lift,  Goed.  26$. 

damage 
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damage  by  eating  the  roots  of  the  corn.  Rooks  are  fociable 
birds,  living  in  vaft  flocks :  crows  go  only  in  pairs*  They  be- 
gin to  build  their  ncfts  in  March  \  one  bringing  materials,  while 
the  other  watches  the  neft,  left  it  fhould  be  plundered  by  its 
brethren :  they  lay  the  fame  number  of  eggs  as  the  crow, 
and  of  the  lame  color,  but  lefs.  After  the  breeding  feafon  rooks 
fbrfake  their  ndt-trees,  and  for  fome  time  go  and  rooft  elfc- . 
where,  but  return  to  them  in  Augujt :  ia  Oftober  they  repair 
their  nefts  * 
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£a  Comtille  emantefee.  Bthu.  w.2&£.    Multcchia  cinerizia,  Moaacchia.    Z/-  77;  HooDim* 
Comix  vmn9  ManAfe  Hyberaa,  (Na-     _  nan*  70. 


belfrae.)  Gtfner  av.  332. 
Comix  cinerea.  JUr.  av.  I.  379, 
Rait  fin.  av*  30. 
Martin's  WifiTljks>  376. 
Hooded  Crow.  Sib.  Scot.  ic„ 
PL  EnU  76. 
La  Corncilk  mantelet.    BriJ/bm  av,  H.    Urana.    8cop$£9  No.  yj 

19*    £$&  f  Ojs.  HI.  61 


Corvus  comix.  Lin.Jyft.  156. 
Kr&ka.  Faun.  Suec-ff.  88. 
Grave  Kran,  Kranyeitl.  Kram  353. 
Grane  -  Krcebe   (grey -Cow),   NebeU 

Kroche  (mift-Crow;.  JV#£,  L  65* 
£r.  ZW.  76.  plate  D.  i. 


THE.  bill  of  this  fpecies  agrees  in  fhape  with  that  of  the 
rook,  to  which  it  bears  great  fimilitude  in  ips  manners, 
flying  in  flocks,  and  feeding  oa  infects*  In  England  it  is  a 
bird  of  paffage ;  it  vifits  us  ia  the  beginning,  of  winter*  and  leaves 
us  with  the  woodcocks*  They  are  found  in  the  inlapd  as  well  as 
maritime  parts  of  our  country ;  in  the  latter  they  feed  on  crabs 
and  fhelfifh. 


*  Cd/tndar  of  Flora* 


It 
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It  is  very  common  in  Scotland:  in  many  parts  of  the  High* 
lands,  and  in  all  the  Hebrides,  Orknies,  and  Sbetlands,  is  the  only 
fpecies  of  genuine  crow ;  the  Carrion  and  the  Rook  being  un- 
known there.  It  breeds  and  continues  in  thofe  parts,  the  whole 
year  round.  Perhaps  thofe  that  inhabit  the  northern  parts 
of  Europe,  are  they  which  migrate  here.  In  the  Highlands  they 
build  indifferently  in  all  kinds  of  trees :  lay  fix  eggs :  have  a 
lhriller  note  than  the  common  crows,  are  much  more  mis- 
chievous, pick  out  the  eyes  of  lambs,  and  even  of  horfes  when 
engaged  in  bogs:  are  therefore  in  many  places  profcribed,  and 
rewards  given  for  killing  them.  For  want  of  other  food,  they 
will  eat  cran-berries  and  other  mountain  berries. 

Belon,  Gefner,  and  Jldrovand,  agree  that  this  is  a  bird  of  paflage 
in  their  refpe&ive  countries :  that  it  reforts  in  the  breeding  fca- 
fon  to  high  mountains,  and  defends  into  the  plains  on  the  ap- 
proach of  winter.  It  breeds  alfo  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Ger- 
many, on  the  banks  of  the  Danube*.  %  . 
Discrip.  The  weight  of  this  fpecies  is  twenty-two  ounces  :  the  length 
twenty-two  inches  ;  the  breadth  twenty-three.  The  head, 
under  fide  of  the  neck,  and  wings  are  black,  glofied  over 
with  a  fine  blue :  the  breaft,  belly,  back,  and  upper  part  of 
the  neck,  are  of  a  pale  a(h  color :  the  irides  hazel :  the  legs 
black,  and  weaker  than  thofe  of  the  Rook.  The  bottom  of 
the  toes  are  very  broad  and  flat,  to  enable  them  to  walk 
without  finking  on  marfliy  and  muddy  grounds,  where  they 
are  converfant. 

?  Krmn.  333. 

u 
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La  Pic.  Belon  av.  291.  Corvus  Pica.  Lin.Jyft.  157.  78.  Ma&pie* 

Pica  varia  et  caudata.   Gqfiter  av*  695.  Skata,  Skiura,  Skara.   Faun.  Suec.jp.  02. 

Aldr.  av.  I.  392.  Danijh  Skade,  Huus  Skade.  Norv.  Skior> 
The  Magpie,  or  Pianct.   JHI.  orn.  127.        Tunfugl.  Brunnicb,  32. 

Raiijyn*  av.  41.  Aelfter.  Frifcb,  I.  58. 


La  Pie.    £n#forf  II.  35.    ##.  ^Qr'»    Alfter.   JBw*.  335. 

III.  85.  ^r.  Zool.  77.  plate  D.  2, 

Gazza,  Putta.  Zinan.  66.  Praka.  Scofoii,  No.  38* 


THE  great  beauty  of  this  very  common  bird  was  fo  little  at- 
tended to,  that  the  editors  of  the  Britijh  Zoology  thought  fit 
to  publifh  a  print  of  it  after  a  painting  by  the  celebrated  Barfaa. 
The  marks  of  this  fpecies  are  fo  well  known,  that  it  would  be  im- 
pertinent to  detain  the  reader  with  the  particulars. 

We  fhall  only  obferve  the  colors  of  this  bird :  its  black,  its 
white,  its  green,  and  purple,  and  the  rich  and  gilded  combination 
of  glofles  on  the  tail,  are  at  left  equal  to  thofe  that  adorn  the  plu- 
mage of  any  other.  It  bears  a  great  refcmblance  to  the  butcher- 
bird in  its  bill,  which  has  a  Iharp  procefs  near  the  end  of  the  up- 
per mandible  1  in  the  (hortnefs  of  its  wings,  and  the  form  of  the 
tail,  each  feather  fhortening  from  the  two  middlemoft :  it  agrees 
alfo  in  its  food ;  which  are  worms,  infe&s,  and  fmall  birds.  It 
will  deftroy  young  chickens ;  is  a  crafty,  reftlefs,  noify  bird  :  Ovid 
therefore  with  great  juftice  ftyles  it, 

__  Nemorum  convicia  Pica. 

Is eafily  tamed;  may  be  taught  to  imitate  the  humaft  voice:  it 
builds  its  neft  with  great  art,  covering  it  entirely  with  thorns,  ex- 
cept one  fmall  hole  for  admittance  *  and  lays  fix  or  feven  eggs,  of 

C  c  a  pale 
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a  pale  green  color  fpotted  with  brown.  The  magpie  weighs  near 
nine  ounces :  the  length  is  eighteen  inches  •,  the  breadth  only  twen- 
ty four. 


79.  Jay.     Lc  Jay.  Belonaw.  289. 

Pica  glandaria.   Gefntr  av.  700. 

Aldr.  av.  I.  393. 

OUnat  35. 

Wil.  orn.  130. 

Rasijyn.  aw.  41. 

Ghia&daia.   Zinan.  67. 

Corvus  glandarius.   Lin.fyft.  156, 


Allonflcrika,  Korn&rika.    Faun.  Sm. 

/p.  90. 
Skov-fkade.  Br.  33. 
Nuff-hcher.  Kram.  335. 
Eichcn-Heher    (Oak-Jay),    or  Holtz- 

Schrcyer  (Wbod-Cryer) .    Frifcb>  L 

55- 
Br.  Zoo/.  77.  plate  D. 


Le  Geay,  Garrulus.  Brijjbn  aw.  II.  47.    Skoia,  Schoga.   Scopoli,  No.  ^ 
Hift.J'Oys.  III.  107. 


Descrif-     fT^HlS  is  one  of  the  mod  beautifull  of  the  Britijb  birds.    The 
jL     weight  is  between  fix  and  feven  ounces :  the  length  thirteen 
inches  •,  the  breadth  twenty  and  a  half. 

The  bill  is  ftrong,  thick  and  black ;  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter 
long.  The  tongue  black,  thin,  and  cloven  at  the  tip :  the  irides 
white.  The  chin  is  white :  at  the  angle  of  the  mouth  are  two 
large  black  fpots.  The  forehead  is  white,  ftreaked  with  black: 
the  head  is  covered  with  very  long  feathers,  which  at  pleafure  it 
can  ereft  into  the  form  of  a  creft :  the  whole  neck,  back,  breaft 
and  belly  are  of  a  faint  purple  daftied  with  grey  j  the  covert  fea- 
thers of  the  wings  are  of  the  fame  color. 

The  firft  quil  feather  is  black  •,  the  exterior  webs  of  the  nine 
next  are  afh- colored,  the  interior  webs  dulky :  the  fix  next  black* 
but  the  lower  fides  of  their  exterior  webs  are  white  tinged  with 

blue; 
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blue;  the  two  next  wholly  black  *  the  laft  of  a  fine  bay  color  tipt 

Vith  black. 

The  leffer  coverts  ate  of  a  light  bay:  the  greater  covert  fea- 
thers moft  beautifully  barred  with  a  lovely  blue,  black  and  white! 
the  reft  black:  the  rump  is  white.  The  tail  confifts  of  twelve 
black  feathers.  The  feet  are  of  a  pale  brown :  the  claws  large  and 
hooked.  It  lays  five  or  fix  eggs,  of  a  dull  whitifh  olive,  mottled 
very  obfcurely  with  pale  brown.  The  neft  is  made  entirely  of  the 
fine  fibres  of  roots  of  trees  j  but  has  for  a  foundation  fome  coarfe 
fticks :  it  is  generally  placed  on  the  top  of  the  underwood,  fuch  as 
hazels,  thorns,  or  low  birch.  The  young  follow  their  parents  till 
the  fpring:  in  the  fummer  they  are  very  injurious  to  gardens,  be- 
ing great  devourers  of  peafe  and  cherries  j  in  the  autumn  and  win- 
ter they  feed  on  acorns,  from  whence  the  Latin  name.  Dr. 
Kramer*  obferves,  that  they  will  kill  fmall  birds.  Jays  are  very 
docil,  and  may  be  taught  to  imitate  the  human  voice :  their  native 
note  is  very  loud  and  difagreeable.  When  they  are  enticing  their 
fledged  young  to  follow  them,  they  emit  a  noife  like  the  mewing 
of  a  cat. 

*  Kram.  tltncb.  335. 
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80.  Rid    Scurapola.  Bthm.df.  is*  The  Killepew.  Charlton  ix.  75* 

Legged*     La  Chouette  ou  CJiouca  rooge.    Btlon  Cornwall  Kae.  Sit.  Scat.  15. 

av.  286.  a  #  Btlafi  Cormv.  249.  Tab.  24. 

Pyrrhocorax  gracculus  faxatilis  (Stein-  Camdm,  Vol.  I.  14. 

tahen,  Stein-frae).  Gefiur  av.  522,  Le  Coracias.  Brijfon  av.  JL  4.  Tat.  t» 

527.  Coitus  eraccalui.  Lin.jyft.  ic8. 

Spelvier,  Taccola.    ^aV.  *v.  L  386.  Monedola  pyrrhocorax.  Uaffitfaift  itim. 

Wil.  orn.  126.  238. 

Raiifyu.  av.  40.  Mr.  ZhI.  83.  plate  L  *• 

Le  Crave.  Htft.d'Oyt.  HI.  1.  Gracula  pyrrhocorax.  Sc$p$ti9  No.  46. 


THIS  fpecies  is  but  thinly  (battered  over  the  northern  world: 
no  mention  is  made  of  it  by  any  of  the  Faunifts  \  nor  do  we 
find  it  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  except  England,  and  xht  Alps*. 
In  Jftay  the  ifland  of  Candia  produces  it  f.  In  Africa,  JEgypt: 
which  laft  place  it  vifits  towards  the  end  of  the  inundations  of  the 
Nile  £.  Except  Mgypt  it  aflfe&s  moununous  and  rocky  fituations ; 
and  builds  its  ncft  in  high  clifls,  or  ruined  towers,  and  lays  four  or 
five  eggs,  white  fpotted  with  a  dirty  yellow.  It  feeds  on  infeds, 
and  alfo  on  new  fown  corn:  they  commonly  fly  high,  make  a 
ihriller  noife  than  the  jackdaw,  and  may  be  taught  to  fpeak.  Ic  is 
a  very  tender  bird,  and  unable  to  bear  very  fevere  weather  ♦,  is  of 
an  elegant,  flefider  make;  a&ive,  reftkfs,  and  thieving;  much 
taken  with  glitter,  and  fo  meddling  as  not  to  be  trailed  where 
things  of  confequence  lie.  It  is  very  apt  to  catch  up  bits  of  lighted 
(licks  j  fo  that  there  are  inftances  of  houfes  being  fet  on  fire  by  its 

•  Plin.  not.  bift.  lib.  X.  c.  48.     Brijp>n%  II.  5. 

-f  Btlon  obf.  17. 

%  HaJJelquift  itin.  240. 

means; 
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means ;  which  is  the  reafon  that  Camden  calls  it  incendiaria  avis. 
Several  of  the  Weljh  and  Cornijh  families  bear  this  bird  in  their 
coat  of  arms.  It  is  found  in  Cornwall,  Flintjbire,  Caernarvon/hire* 
and  Anglefea,  in  the  cliffs  and  caftles  along  the  fhores  v  and  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Scotland  as  far  as  Straitbnavern  •,  and  in  fome  of  the 
Hebrides.  They  are  alfo  found  in  fmall  numbers  on  Dover  clifl^ 
where  they  came  by  accident :  A  gentleman  in  that  neighborhood 
had  a  pair  fent  as  a  prefent  from  Cornwall,  which  efcaped,  and 
(locked  thole  rocks.  They  ibmetimes  defert  the  place  for  a  week 
or  ten  days  at  a  time,  and  repeat  it  feveral  times  in  the  year. 

Its  weight  is  thirteen  ounces :  the  breadth  thirty-three  inches :  Descrbf. 
the  length  fixteen :  its  color  is  wholly  black,  beautifully  glofled 
over  with  blue  and  purple :  the  legs  and  bill  are  of  a  bright  orange, 
inclining  to  red :  the  tongue  almoft  as  long  as  the  bill,  and  a  little 
cloven  :  the  claws  large,  hooked,  and  black.  Scopoli  fays  that  in 
Carniola  the  feet  of  forae,  during  autumn,  turn  black. 


Chouca,    Chonchette,    cm   Chouette*  Mulacchia  nera.  Zinan.  70. 

Btlon  av.  286.  Corvus  monedula.  Lin.Jyft.  156. 

Gracculaa,  feu  monedula.     Gefiter  av+  Kaja.   Faun,  Suee.  J}.  89- 

521.  Danijb  Alike.  Nor<v.  Kaae,  Kaye,  Raui* 

Aldr.  av.  I.  387.  Kaate,  Raage.  Br.  ji, 

Wil.  orn.  125.  Tagerl,  Dohle,  Tfchockcrl.  Kram.  334. 

Raiijyn.  a*v.  40.  Graue-Dohle.   Frifcb>  I.  67. 

Le  Choucas.   Briffon  av.  24.  Br.  Zool.  78. 

Scopoli,  No.  38.  Hifi.  d'Oys.  III.  69. 


81 


►  Jacjc- 


T 


HE  jack-daw  weighs  nine  ounces :  the  length  thirteert  inches:    Dssciur,. 
the  breadth  twenty-eight.    The  head  is  large  in  proportion 


to 
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to  its  body  ;  which  Mr.  Willughby  fays  argues  him  to  be  ingenious 
and  crafty.  The  irides  are  white :  the  forehead  is  black :  the  hind 
part  of  the  head  a  fine  light  grey  :  the  bread  and  belly  of  dufky 
hue,  inclining  to  alh-color :  the  reft  of  the  plumage  is  black, 
flightly  gloffed  with  blue :  the  feet  and  bill  black :  the  claws  very 
ftrong,  and  hooked.     It  is  a  docil  loquacious  bird. 

Jack-daws  breed  in  fteeples,  old  c&ftles,  and  in  high  rocks ;  lay- 
ing five  or  fix  eggs.  I  have  known  them  fometimes  to  breed  in 
hollow  trees  near  a  rookery,  and  join  thofe  birds  in  their  foraging 
parties.  In  fome  parts  of  Hampjhire  they  make  their  nefts  in  rab- 
bet holes :  they  alfo  build  in  the  interftices  between  the  upright 
and  tranfome  J?***;  of  Stone- Henge\  a  proof  of  the  prodigious  height 
of  that  ftupendous  antiquity ;  for  their  nefts  are  placed  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  fhepherd-boys,  who  are  always  idling  about  the  fpot. 
They  are  gregarious  birds ;  and  feed  on  infe&s,  grain,  and  feeds  *. 


• < 


The  Caryocata&es,  WiL  or*.  132.  Edw.  tab.  240.  a  bird  of  this  genus, 
was  ihot  near  Moftyn,  Flint jbire,  in  October,  1753;  fuppofed  to  have  (haggled 
from  Germany  >  where  they  are  common :  and  the  Roller,  another  bird  of  this 
clafs,  was  killed  near  Helftone  bridge,  Cornwall,  in  the  autumn,  1766.  It  is  alfo 
a  native  of  Germany ;  and  is  fat  the  moll  beautifull  of  the  European  birds.  As  an 
acquaintance  with  thefe  wanderers  may  be  agreeable  to  our  readers,  we  have  giv- 
en its  figure,  as  well  as  that  of  the  former.  The  one  is  copied  from  Mr.  Edwards; 
the  other  from  a  drawing  by  FaiUou.    Vide  Appendix. 
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Bill  a  little  arched.  v. 

Short  tongue.  CUCKOO. 

Ten  feathers  in  the  tail. 
Climbing  feet. 


Lc  Coqu.    Belon  av.  132.  Cuculus  canorus    Lin.  Jyft.  168.         -   82.  Cuckoo. 

Cucalus.     Gtjner  am.  362.  Gjok.     Faun.  Suec*  fp.  96. 

Aldr.  aw.  I.  20.  Danijb  Gjeftg  v.  Kuk.    Now.    Goufc. 
Cacalo.     Otina  38.  Br.  36. 

WiL  orn.  gj.  Kuckucfc.     Fri/cb.  I.  40,  41,  42. 

Raiijyn.  air.  23.  KuQuA*     Kram.  337. 

Le  Coucou.    Brijfon  a<v.  105.  ^r.  Z00/.  80.  plate  G.  G.  1. 

Kukautza.     Scopoli.  No.  48. 


THIS  Angular  bird  appears  in  our  country  early  in  the  fpring, 
and  makes  the  (horteft  ftay  with  us  of  any  bird  of  paffage  * 
it  is  compelled  here,  as  Mr.  Stillingflcct  obferves,  by  that  conftitu- 
tion  of  the  air  which  caufes  the  fig-tree  to  put  forth  its  fruit  *.  From 
the  coincidence  of  the  firft  appearance  of  the  fummer  birds  of  paf- 
fage, and  the  leafing  and  fruiting  of  certain  plants ;  this  ingenious 
writer  would  eftablifli  a  natural  calendar  in  our  rural  oeconomy ; 
to  inftrudt  us  in  the  time  of  fowing  our  moft  ufeful  feeds,  or  of  do- 
ing fuch  work  as  depends  on  a  certain  temperament  of  the  air. 
As  the  fallibility  of  human  calendars  need  not  be  infilled  on,  we 
mull  recommend  to  our  countrymen  fome  attention  to  thefe  fea- 

•  Calendar  of  Flora.  <vid.  Pre/act  throughout. 

thered 
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thered  guides,  who  come  heaven-taught,  and  point  out  the  true 
commencement  of  the  feafon  * ;  their  food  being  the  infe&s  of 
thofe  feafons  they  continue  with  us. 

It  is  very  probable,  that  thefe  birds,  or  at  left  part  of  them 
do  not  entirely  quit  this  ifland  during  winter  *  but  that  they  feek 
flielter  in  hollow  trees,  and  lie  torpid,  unlefs  animated  by  un- 
ufually  warm  weather.  I  have  two  evidences  of  their  being  heard 
to  fing  as  early  as  February :  one  was  in  the  latter  end  of  that  month 
1771,  the  other  on  the  fourth  1769:  the  weather  in  the  laft  was  un- 
commonly warm ;  but  after  that  they  were  heard  no  more,  chilled 
again  as  I  fuppofe  into  torpidity.  There  is  an  inftance  of  their 
being  heard  in  the  fummer  time  to  fing  at  midnight. 

There  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  between  their  fong,  and  the 
feafon  of  the  mackerel's  continuance  in  full  roe  *  that  is  from  about 
the  middle  of  April,  to  the  latter  end  of  June. 

The  guckoo  is  filent  for  fome  little  time  after  his  arrival:  his  note 
is  a  call  to  love,  and  ufed  only  by  the  male,  who  fits  perched  ge- 
nerally on  fome  dead  tree,  or  bare  bough,  and  repeats  his  long, 
which  he  lofes  as  foon  as  the  amorous  feafon  is  over.     In  a  traps 
which  we  placed  on  a  tree  frequented  by  cuckoos,  we  caught  not 
fewer  than  five  male  birds  in  one  feafon.  His  note  is  fo  uniform, 
that  his  name  in  all  languages  fcems  to  have  been  derived  from  it  j 
and  in  all  other  countries  it  is  ufed  in  the  fame  reproachful  fenfe. 
The  plain  fong  cuckoo  grey, 
Whofe  note  full  many  a  man  doth  mark, 
And  dares  not  anfwer  nay. 

S bake/pear. 

*  In  Sweden,  which  is  a  much  colder  climate  than  our  own,  the  cuckoo  docs 
not  appear  fo  early  by  near  a  month. 

There 
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The  reproach  Teems  to  arifc  from  this  bird  making  ufe  of  the 
bed  or  neft  of  another  to  depofit  its  eggs  in  ;  leaving  the  care  of 
its  young  to  a  wrong  parent ;  but  Juvenal  with  more  juftice  gives 
the  infamy  to  the  bird  in  whofe  neft  the  fuppofititious  eggs  were 
layed, 

Tu  ti hi  tunc  cur ruca places*. 

A  water-wagtail,  a  yellow  hammer,  or  hedge-fparrow  J,  is  ge- 
nerally the  nude  of  the  young  cuckoos  j  who,  if  they  happen  to 
be  hatched  at  the  fame  time  with  the  genuine  ofF-fpring,  quickly 
deftroy  them,  by  overlaying  them  as  their  growth  is  foon  fo  fupe- 
rior.  This  want  in  the  cuckoo  of  the  common  attention  other 
birds  Jiave  to  their  young,  feems  to  arife  from  fome  defeft  in  its 
make,  that  difables  it  from  incubation  *  but  what  that  is,  we  con- 
feis  ourfelves  ignorant,  referring  the  inquiry  to  fome  fkilful  anato* 
mift.  A  friend  tells  me  that  the  ftomach  is  uncommonly  large, 
even  fo  as  to  reach  almoft  to  the  vent :  may  not  the  preflure  of 
that  in  a  fitting  pofture,  prevent  incubation  ? 

This  bird  has  been  ridiculoufly  believed  to  change  into  a  hawk, 
and  to  devour  its  nurfe  on  quitting  the  neft,  whence  the  French 
proverb  ingrat  comme  un  coucou.  But  it  is  not  carnivorous,  feeding 
only  on  worms  and  infe&s :  it  grows  very  fat,  and  is  faid  to  be 
as  good  eating  as  a  land  rail    The  French  and  Italians  cat  them  to 

•  Sat.  VI.  275.  f  Lit.  X.  c.  q* 

J  I  have  been  eye-witnefs  to  two  inftances  :  when  a  boy  I  faw  a  young  cuckoo 
taken  out  of  the  neft  of  a  hedge  fparrow :  and  in  1773  took  another  out  of  that 
\>f  a  yellow  hammer  :  the  old  yellow  hammer  feemed  as  anxious  about  the  lofs 
as  if  it  had  been  its  proper  offspring. 

D  d  this 
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this  day.  The  Romans  admired  them  greatly  as  a  food  :  Pliny* 
fays,  that  there  is  no  bird  to  compare  with  them  for  delicacy. 
DiftCRip.  '  The  weight  of  the  cuckoo  is  a  Kttle  more  than  five  ounces ;  the 
length  is  fourteen  inches  ;  breadth  twenty-five.  The  bill  black, 
very  ftrong,  a  little  incurvated,  and  about  two-thirds  of  an  inch 
long.  The  irides  yellow.  The  head,  hind  part  of  the  neck,  the 
coverts  of  the  wings,  and  the  rump  are  of  a  dove  color ;  darker 
on  the  head  and  paler  on  the  rump.  The  throat  and  upper  part 
of  the  neck  are  of  a  pale  grey,  the  bread  and  belly  white,  crofled 
elegantly  with  undulated  lines  of  black.  The  vent  feathers  of  a 
buff  color,  marked  with  a  few  duflcy  fpots.  The  wings  are  very 
long,  reaching  within  an  inch  and  a  half  of  the  end  of  the  tail ; 
the  firft  quil  feather  is  three  inches  fhorter  than  the  others  ;  they 
are  dufky,  and  their  inner  webs  are  barred  with  large  oval  white 
fpots.  The  tail  confifts  of  ten  feathers  of  unequal  lengths  like 
thofe  of  the  butcher  bird  :  the  twa  middle  are  black  tipt  with  white ; 
the  others  are  marked  with  white  fpots  on  each  fide  their  (hafts. 
The  legs  are  fhort ;  and  the  toes  difpofed  two  backwards  and  two 
forwards  like  the  woodpecker,  though  it  is  never  obferved  to  run 
up  the  fides  of  trees.  The  female  differs  in  fbme  refpeds.  The 
neck  before  and  behind  is  of  a  brownifh  red  :  the  tail  barred  with 
the  fame  color  and  black,  and  fpotttid  on  each  fide  the  (haft  with 
white.  The  young  birds  are  brown  mixed  with  ferruginous  and 
black,  and  in  that  date  have  been  defcribed  by  fome  authors  as. 
old  ones. 


•  Lib.  X.  c.  9. 
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Weak  BILL,  flightly  incurvatcd. 
NOSTRILS  bare. 

TONGUE  long,  (lender,  armed  at  the  pofrit. 
Ten  flexible  feathers  in  the  TAIL. 
Climbing  FEET. 


VI. 
^VRYNECK. 


Le  Tercou,  Torcoa,  on  Turcot.  Bthn  The  Emmet  HflnttK  Charlton  ex.  93. 

av.  306.  Jynx  torqailla.   Lin.jyft.  172. 

Jynx.   Gefner  av.  573.  Gjoktyta.   Faun.  Suec.  Jp.  97. 

Aldr.  av.  1.  421.  Bende-Hals.   Br.  37. 

The  Wryneck.   Wil  cm.  138.  Natterwindl,  Wendhalfs.   Kram.  336. 

Raiifyn.  av.  44.  Dreh-Hals.   Frifch,  I.  38. 

Le  Torcol,  Torq«illa.   Briffon  av.  IV.  Br.  Z00U  80.  plate  F. 

jl.  tab.  \*  fig.  1.  Ifhudefch.  Scofv/i,  No.  (6. 
Collotorto,  Verticella.  Zinax*  72. 


83.  Wht. 

NECK. 


NATURE,  by  tlie  elegance  of  its  penciling  the  colors  of  this 
bird,  hath  made  ample  amends  for  their  want  of  fplendor. 
Its  plumage  is  marked  with  the  plained  kinds.  A  lift  of  black 
and  ferruginous  ftrokes  divides  the  top  of  the  head  and  back.  The 
fides  of  the  head  and  neck  are  afh  colored,  beautifully  traverfed 
with  fine  lines  of  black  and  reddifh  brown.  The  quil  feathers  are 
dufky  j  but  each  web  is  marked  with  ruft  colored  fpots.  The  chin 
and  bread  are  of  a  light  yellowiih  brown,  adorned  with  fharp 
pointed  bars  of  black.  The  tail  confifts  of  ten  feathers,  broad  at 
their  ends  and  weak  j  of  a  pale  afh  color,  powdered  with  black  and 

D  d  2  red, 
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red,  and  marked  with  four  equidiftant  bars  of  black.  The  tongue 
is  long  and  cylindric ;  for  the  fame  ufe  as  that  of  the  woodpecker. 
The  toes  are  alfo  difpofed  the  fame  way.  The  bill  is  fhort,  weak, 
and  a  little  arcuate.    The  irides  are  of  a  ycllowifh  ha£l. 

The  Wryneck  we  believe  to  be  a  bird  of  pafiage,  appearing  here 
in  the  fpring  before  the  cuckoo.  The  Welfh  confider  it  as  the  fore- 
runner or  fervant  of  that  bird,  and  call  it  Gwis  y  gog,  or  the 
cuckoo's  attendant :  the  Swedes  regard  it  in  the  fame  light*. 

The  food  of  this  fpecies  is  infefts,  but  chiefly  ants,  for  on  exa- 
mination we  found  the  ftomach  of  one  filled  with  their  remains. 
As  the  tongue  of  this  bird,  like  that  of  the  Ant-bear  or  TamandrtOy 
is  of  an  enormous  length ;  it  poffibty  not  only  makes  ufe  of  it  to 
pick  thofe  infe&s  out  of  their  retreat,  but  like  that  quadruped  may 
lay  it  acrofs  their  path,  and  when  covered  with  ants  draw  it  into  its 
mouth. 

Its  weight  is  one  ounce  and  a  quarter :  the  length  feven  inches  * 
the  breadth  eleven.  It  takes  its  name  from  a  manner  it  has  of 
turning  its  head  back  to  the  fhouldcrs  •,  efpecially  when  terrified : 
it  has  alfo  the  faculty  of  ere&ing  the  feathers  of  the  head  like  thofe 
of  the  jay.  Its  note  is  like  that,  of  the  Keftril*  a  quick  repeated 
fqueak.  Its  eggs  are  white,  and  have  fo  thin  a  fhell  that  the  yolk 
may  be  feen  through  it.  This  bird  builds  m  the  hollows  of  trees, 
making  its  neft  of  dry  grafs,  in  which  we  have  counted  nine  young. 

•  Jynx  hieme  non  apparet,  vere  autcm  rwnigrans,  cuculi,  poft  quaiuordecem 
dies,  advcntum  ruricolis  annuntiat.    Amctn.acad.  IV.  584. 


Strait 


Class  IL      GREEN   WOODPECKER 


so* 


Strait  ftrong  angular  BILL.    Noftrils  covered  with  bridles. 
TONGUE  very  long,  (lender,  and  armed  at  the  point  with 

a  (harp  bony  point. 
TEN  ftiff  feathers  in  the  tail 
Climbing  feet. 


Vn.  WOOD- 
PECKER. 


Le  Pic  mart,  Pic  v*rd,  Pic  janlne. 
Eilonav.  299. 

Gefiurav.  710. 

Pico  verdc.  JUr*  «v.  I.  416. 

Green  Woodpecker,  or  Woodfinte; 
called  -alio  the  Rain  Fowl,  High 
Hoe,  and  Hewhok.  WiU  #mr.  135. 

Xaiijfjr*.  av.  ±2. 

LePicverd.   Briffhn  av.  4.  9. 


Picas  riridis.  Lin.Jyft,  175, 
Wedknar,    Gronfpik,    Grongjoling. 

Tattu.  S*ec.  J}.  99. 
HaJJelfuift  itin.  Ttr.  Sana.  291. 
GiraM.  Cambrens.  191. 
Damjbtc  Nor*u.  Groenfpet.   Br.  39. 
Gronfpecht*  Kr*m.  334.  Frifcb9 I.  35* 
Br.  Z00L  78.  plate  E. 
Deteu,  Detela.  Scipoli,  Jlo.  52. 


84.  GaxBH* 


THE  wifdom  of  Providence  in  the  admirable  contrivance  of 
the  fitnefs  of  the  parts  of  animals  to  their  refpe&ive  nature* 
cannot  be  better  illuftrated  than  from  this  genus :  which  we  fliall 
give  from  the  obfervations  of  our  illuftrious  countryman  Mr.  Ray*. 
Thefe  birds  feed  entirely  on*  infedts :  and  their  principal  aftion 
is  that  of  climbing  up  and  down  the  bodies  or  boughs  of  trees : 
for  the  firft  purpofe  they  are  provided  with  a  long  deader  tongue,, 
armed  with  a  fliarp  bony  end  barbed  on  each  fide,  which  by  the 


•  Rmy  on  the  Creation,  p.  143. 


means. 
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•means  of  a  curious  apparatus  of  mufclcs  *  they  can  exert  at  plea- 
fure,  darting  it  to  a  great  length  into  the  clifts  of  the  bark,  trans- 
fixing and  drawing  out  the  infe&s  that  lurk  there. 
-Nbst.  They  make  their  nefts  in  the  hollows  of  trees :  in  order  therefore 

to  force  their  way  to  thofe  cavities,  -their  bills  are  formed  ftrong^ 
very  hard,  and  wedge-like  at  the  end  ;  Dr.  Derbam  obferves,  that 
a  neat  ridge  runs  along  the  top,  as  if  an  artift  had  defigned  it  for 
ftrength  and  beauty.  Yet  it  has  not  power  to  penetrate  a  found 
tree :  their  perforation  of  any  tree  is  a  warning  to  the  owner  to 
throw  it  down. 

Their  legs  are  ftiort,  but  ftrong ;  their  thighs  very  mufcular : 
their  toes  difpofed,  two  backwards,  two  forward:  the  feathers  of 
the  tail  are  very  ftifF,  (harp  pointed  and  bending  downwards.  The 
three  firft  circumftances  do  admirably  concur  to  enable  them  to 
run  up  and  down  the  fides  of  trees  with  great  fecurity ;  and  the 
ftrength  of  the  tail  fupports  them  firmly  when  they  continue  long 
in  one  place,  either  where  they  find  plenty  of  food,  or  while  they 
are  forming  an  accefs  to  the  interior  part  of  the  timber.  This 
form  of  the  tail  makes  their  flight  very  awkward,  as  it  inclines 
their  body  down,  and  forces  them  to  fly  with  ftiort  and  frequent 
jerks  when  they  would  afcend,  or  even  keep  in  a  line. 

This  fpecies  feeds  oftcner  on  the  ground  than  any  other  of  the 
genus  :  all  of  them  make  their  nefts  in  the  hollows  of  trees $  and 
Eccs.       lay  five  or  fix  eggs,  of  a  beautifull  femitranfparent  white. 
Ducrip.        This-  kind  weighs  fix  ounces  and  a  half.     Its  length  is  thirteen 
inches-,  the  breadth  twenty  and  a  half:  the  bill  is  duflcy,  triangu- 
lar, and  near  two  inches  long :  the  crown  of  the  hfead  is  crimfoir, 

•  Phih  Tr&tf.  Martin's  abridge  V.  p.  55.  plate  a. 

fpotted 
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jotted  with  black.  The  eyes  are  furrounded  with  black,  beneath 
which  (in  the  males  only)  is  a  rich  crimfon  mark.  The  back, 
neck,  and  lcfler  coverts  of  the  wings  arc  green.  The  rump  of  a 
pale  yellow.  The  greater  quil  feathers  ace  dufky,  fpotted  on  each 
fide  with  white.  The  tail  confifts  often  ftiff  feathers,  whofe  ends 
are  generally  broken  as  the  bird  refts  on  them  in  climbing ;  their 
tips  are  black :  the  reft  of  each  is  alternately  barred  with  dufky 
and  deep  green.  The  whole  under  part  of  the  body  is  of  a  very 
pale  green ;  and  the  thighs  and  vent  marked  with,  dufky  lines.. 
The  legs  and  feet  are  of  a  cinereous  green. 


Wf 


L'epeiche,    Cul   rouge.    Pic   rouge. 

Behn  av.    300. 
Picas  varius,   feu  albus.    Ge/ner  av. 

709. 
Greater  fpotted  Woodpecker,  or  Witwal. 

Wil.  orn.  137. 
Raiijyn.  av.  43. 
Picchio.   Zinan.  73. 


Ee  grand  Pic  vane.  Briffbn  av.  W.  34.    8j.  Gets  at 
Picus  major.  Lin.fyft.  176.  Spotted. 

Gyllenrenna.   Fnutt.  Suec.  /p.  100. 
Hakke-foeet.  Jtrunnich,  40- 
Grofles  BaumHackl.  Kram.  336L 
Bunt  Specht.    Frifcb,  I.  36. 
Br.  Zool.  79.  plate  £. 
Kobilar.   Scopoti,  No.  53. 


THIS  fpecies  weighs  two  ounces  three  quarters :  the  length  Dkacim 
is  nine  inches;  the  breadth  is  iixteen.  The  bill  is  one 
and  a  quarter  long,  of  a  black  horn  color.  The  bides  are  red* 
The  forehead  is  of  a  pale  buff  color*  The  crown  of  the  head  a 
gloffy  black.  The  hind  part  marked  with  a  rich  deep  crimJbn 
fpot:  the  cheeks  white;  bounded  beneath  by  a  black  line  that 
pafles  from  the  corner  of  the  mouth,  and  furrounds  the  hind  part 
of  the  head.  The  neck  is  encircled  with  a  black  color.  The 
throat  and  bread  are  of  a  yellowifh  white.     The  vent  feathers  of  a 

fine- 
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fine  light  crimfon.    The  back,  rump,  and  covetts»of  the  tail,  and 
leflcr  coverts  of  the  wings  are  black ;  the  fcapular  feathers  and 
coverts  adjoining  to  them  are  white.    The  quil  feathers  black, 
elegantly  marked  on  each  web  with  round  white  fpots. 
Tail  The  four  middle  feathers  of  the  tail  are  black,  the  next  tipt 

with  dirty  yellow ;  the  bottoms  of  the  two  outmoft  black  *  the 
upper  parts  a  dirty  white.  The  exterior  feather  marked  on  each 
web  with  two  Mack  fpots ;  the  next  with  two  on  the  inner  web, 
and  only  one  on  the  other.  The  legs  are  of  a  lead  color.  The 
Female,  female  wants  that  beautiful  crimfon  Jpot  on  the  head ;  in  other  re- 
Ipe&s  the  colors  of  both  agree.  This  ipecies  is  much  more  un- 
common than  the  preceding  ^  and  keeps  altogether  in  the  woods. 


86.  Middle.    Picus  media*.  P.  albo  nigroque  varfoj,       JW  Sttec.  ft.  St.   Scofioli,  No.  54. 
criflb  pileoque  rttbris.  Lin.jfyft.  176.    Le  Pic  vari£.  Brijfon  avm  IV.  38. 

THIS  fpecies  agrees  with  the  preceding  in  colors  and  fizc, 
excepting  that  the  crown  of  the  head  in  this  is  of  a  rich 
crimfon  5  the  crown  of  the  head  in  the  male  of  the  former  black) 
^  and  the  crimfon  is  in  form  of  a  bar  on  the  hind  part. 

Birds  thus  marked  have  been  fhot  in  Lanca/bire,  and  other  parts 
of  England;  but  I  am  doubtfull  whether  they  are  varieties*  or 
diftintt  ipecies. 
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Kjifiur  av.  709. 
Aldr.  av.  1»  416* 

Lcffer  fpotted  Woodpecker,  or  Hick- 
wall.    Wil.  ern.  138. 
Raiijyn*  av.  43. 
Picus  minor.     Lin.  fift.  176. 


Le  petit  Pic  rarie.     Brijfon  a*v.  iv*  41. 
faun.  Suec.  Jp.  192.     Scopoli.  No.  55. 
Haffklquift  itin.  242. 
Kleiner  Bunt-Specht.     Fri/cb.  I.  37. 
Kleiner  Baumhackl.  Kram.  336* 
Br.  Zool.  79.  plate  £• 


87.  Lest 
spotted. 


THIS  fpecics  is  the  left  of  the  genus,  fcarce  weighing  an  ounce  j 
the  length  is  fix  inches  *,  the  breadth  eleven.  The  forehead  is 
of  a  dirty  white :  the  crown  of  the  head  (in  the  male)  of  a  beauti- 
ful crimfon :  the  cheeks  and  fides  of  the  neck  are  white,  bounded 
by  a  bed  of  black  beneath  the  former.  The  hind  part  of  the  head 
and  neck,  and  the  coverts  of  the  wings  are  black :  the  back  is  bar* 
red  with  black  and  white  t  the  fcapulars  and  quil  feathers  fpotted 
with  black  and  white:  the  four  middle  feathers  of  the  tail  are  black; 
the  others  varied  with  black  and  white :  the  breaft  and  belly  are 
of  a  dirty  white :  the  crown  of  the  head  (in  the  female)  is  white  j 
the  feet  are  of  a  lead  color. 

It  has  all  the  characters  and  actions  of  the  greater  kind,  but  is  not 
fo  often  met  with. 


>E3CRtP» 


Be 


Strait, 
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Vm.  KING-  Strait,  ftrong,  fliarp  pointed  BILL, 

FISHER 

Tongue  fliort  and  pointed* 

Three  loweft  joints  of  the  outmofl:  TOE  connected  to  the  middle 
toe. 


88.  Kino-    Le  Martinet  pdcheur,   Btlen  &v.  218,          Piombino,   Martino  pefcatore,  Pcf- 

FISHER       ifpida  (I&fogcl)  Ge/her  uzk  57 1.  catore  del  re.     Zinan  1 16. 

AMr.  a<u.  III.   200.  hfogcl*     Mit/i  Fr.  ad.  16.     Scdfdi. 

Qlina  39,    40.  ^  NO,  64. 

Wii.om.\^Sm  Jis-fugL     Brunnhh  in  Apftnd. 

Rmifyn.  &v*  48,  Eisvogd.     Frifcb.  II.  223. 

PL  EffL  jj.  Meerfchwalbe,    Kr&m,  337. 

Akedo  ifpida.     tin.  fyft.   1  jq  Br,  ZwL  %z.  plate  I, 

Le    Martin-pecheur*      Brijb*   av.     Iv- 

47 1.  .;.•• 


Dbscrip.  ^T\II1S  bird  weighs  an  ounce  and  a  quarter:  its  length  is  feven 
X  inches  j  its  breadth  eleven :  its  fhape  is  very  clumfy,  the 
head  and  bill  being  very  large,  and  the  legs  difproportionably 
fmall :  the  bill  is  two  inches  long;  the  upper  mandible  black,  the 
lower  yellow:  the  irides  are  red  ;  the  colors  of  this  bird  atone  for  its 
inelegant  form  :  the  crown  of  the  head,  and  the  coverts  of  the  wings 
are  of  a  deep  bhckifh  green,  fpotted  with  bright  azure:  the  fcapular 
feathers,  and  coverts  of. the  tail  arealfo  of  a  moft  fplendent  azure: 
the  whole  underfide  of  the  body  is  orange  colored ;  a  broad  mark 
of  the  fame  pafles  from  the  bill  beyond  the  eyes  5  beyond  that  is  a 
large  white  fpot:  the  tail  is  fhort,  and  cwiflfts  of  twelve  feathers  of  a 
rich  deep  feHg:  the  feet  are  of  a  reddifh  f$bm:  the  three  lower 
:^  -  joints 


H.xsxym 


jwy 


MUTHATCH 
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joints  of  the  outmoft  toe  adhere  to  the  middle  toe,;  the  inner  toe 
adheres  to  it  by  one  jont. 

The  kingfiflier  frequents  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  feeds  on  fifh. 
To  compare  fmall  things  to  great,  it  takes  its  prey  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  ofprey*  balancing  itfclf  at  a  certain  diftance  over  the  wa- 
ter for  a  confiderable  fpace,  then  darting  below  the  furface,  brings 
the  prey  up  in  its  feet.  While  it  remains  fufpended  in  the  air,  in 
a  bright  day,  the  plumage  exhibits  a  moft  beautiful  variety  of  the 
moft  dazzling  and  brilliant  colors.  This  ftriking  attitude  did  not 
efcape  the  notice  of  the  antients,  for  Ibycus*  as  quoted  by  Athene- 
us>  ftyles  thefe  birds  a*xwv£;  ravwn^rtfot  *,  the  halcyons  with  expanded 
wings.  It  makes  its  neft  in  holes  in  the  fides  of  the  cliffs,  which 
it  fcoops  to  the  depth  of  three  feet;  and  lays  from  five  to  nine 
eggs  f,  of  a  moft  beautiful  femi-tranfparent  white.  The  neft  is 
very  fetid,  by  reafon  of  the  remains  of  the  fifh  brought  to  feed 
the  yonng. 

This  fpecies  is  the  atoumcvpm®;  or  mute  halcyon  of  Arijlotk%^ 
which  he  defcribes  with  more  precifion  than  is  ufual  with  that  great 
philofopher :  after  his  defcription  of  the  bird,  follows  that  of  its 
neft,  than  which  the  moft  inventive  of  the  antients  have  delivered 
nothing  that  appears  at  firft  fight  more  fabulous  and  extravagant. 
He  relates,  that  it  rcfembled  thofe  concretions  that  are  formed  by  Nest. 
the  fea-water ;  that  it  refembled  the  long  necked  gourd,  that  it 
was  hollow  within,  that  the  entrance  was  vefy  narrow,  fo  that  fhould 

•  P.  388. 

t  Gtfiur  fays  he  found  nine  young  in  one  neft. 

X  Htft%  an.  892,  1050. 

Ec2  it 
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it  overfet  the  wgter  could  not  enter  •,  that  it  refilled  any  violence 
from  iron,  but  could  be  broke  with  a  blow  of  the  hand  *  and  that 
it  was  compofed  of  the  bones  of  the  Btx*™  or  fea-needle* 

The  neft  had  medical  virtues  afcribed  to  it ;  and  from  the  bird 
was  called  Balcyoneum.  In  a  fabulous  age  every  odd  fubftancc 
that  was  flung  aftiore  received  that  name;  afpecies  of  tubular  coral* 
a  fponge,  a  zoophyte,  and  a  mifcellaneous  concrete  having  by  the 
antients  been  dignified  with  that  title  from  their  imaginary  origin-f-. 
Yet  much  of  this  feems  to  be  founded  on  truth.  The  form  of  the 
neft  agrees  moft  exaftly  with  the  curious  account  of  it  that  Count 
Zinanni  has  favored  us  with  J.  The  materials  which  Arijhtk  fays 
it  was  compofed  of,  are  not  entirely  of  his  own  invention.  Who- 
ever has  feen  the  neft  of  the  kingfiflier,  will  obferve  it  ftrewcd  with 
the  bones  and  fcales  of  fifli ;  the  fragments  of  the  food  of  the  own- 
er and  its  young :  and  thofe  who  deny  that  it  is  a  bird  that  fre- 
quents the  fea,  muft  not  confine  their  ideas  to  our  northern  fhores  3 
but  refleft,  that  birds  that  inhabit  a  (beltered  place  in  the  more 
rigorous  latitudes,  may  endure  cxpofed  ones  in  a  milder  clime. 
Jriftotk  made  his  obfervations  in  the  eaft:  and  allows,  that  the 

•  1050.    See  alfo  JSIimm.  lib.  ix.  c.  17.  Pli*.  lib.  x.  c.  3* 

+  Pit*,  lib*  xxxii.  c.  8.  Dhfi.  lib.  v.  c.  94. 

t  Nidifica  egli  nelle  ripe  degli  ac^oidotti,  o  dc  piccoli  torrcnti  vidno  al  mare* 
formando  pero  il  nido  nei  fiti  piti  alti  di  dette  ripe,  acdocchc  Tefcrefccnza  delle 
acque  non  pofla  infinnarfi  nel  di  lui  foro ;  e  fa  egli  detto  nido  incavando  inter- 
namente  il  terrcno  in  tondo  per  la  lunghezza  di  tre  piedi,  e  ridacendo  il  fine  di 
detto  foro  a  foggia  di  batello,  tatto  coperto  di  foag  lie  di  pefci,  che  refbno  vaga- 
mente  intrecciate;  ma  forfc  non  fono  cosi  difpofte  ad  arte,  beosi  per  accidente. 

halcyon 
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halcyon  fometimes  afccnded  rivers* 5  poffibly  to  breed:  for  we 
learn  from  Zinami,  that  in  his  loft  climate,  Italy*  it  breeds  in  May% 
in  banks  of  ftreams  that  are  near  the  fea*  and  having  brought  up 
the  firft  hatch,  returns  to  the  fame  place  to  lay  a  fecond  time* 

On  the  foundation  laid  by  the  philofopher*  fucceeding  writers 
formed  other  tafes  extremely  abfurd ;  and  the  poets,  indulging  the 
powers  of  imagination,  dreflbd  the  ftory  in  all  the  robes  of  ro- 
mance.   This  neft  was  a  floating  one  \ 

Incnbat  halcytnu  pcndentibus  aequore  nidisf. 

it  was  therefore  neceffary  to  place  it  in  a  tranquil  fea,  and  to  fupply 
the  bird  with  charms  to  allay  the  fury  of  a  turbulent  element  during 
the  time  of  its  incubation ;  for  it  had,  at  that  feafon,  power  over 
the  feas  and  the  winds. 

X  a*xuint  rof&tum  ra  u&fAcerm,  tup  re  $atotffffct»9 

Toy  rs  vAv%  Toy  t*  tupw,  is  soycfirra  QuxLx  mm' 

A'towvBf,  y\umak  Nufiifrf  t**  t§  patera 

Gfv&w  iffaAv.  Tbiocrit.  Jdyl.  ?H.  1.  535, 

May  Halcyons  fmooth  the  waves,  and  calm  the  &zsm 
And  the  rough  fouth-eaft  fink  into  a  breeze  ^ 
Halcyons  of  all  the  birds  that  haunt  the  main, 
Moft  lovVi  and  honored  by  the. Nereid  train* 

Fawkesi* 

Thefc  birds  were  equally  favourites  with  Tbetis  as  with  the  $fe 
reids\ 

*  AvaScum  h  rs  rxirxi  wrapti*     Hift.  an.  lojo, 

+  Ovid  Mit.  lib.  xL 

Dilefc* 


*IJ 
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Dile£Ue  Tbetidi  Halcyones,  Virg.  Georg.  I.  399. 

As  if  to  their  influence  thefe  deities  owed  a  rcpofe  in  the  midft  of 
the  ftorms  of  winter,  and  by  their  means  were  fecured  from  thofe 
winds  that  difturb  their  fubmarine  retreats,  and  agitated  eveh  the 
plants  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean. 

Such  are  the  accounts  given  by  the  Roman  and  Sicilian  poets. 
Ariftotk  and  Pliny  tell  us,  that  this  bird  is  mod  common  in  the  (eas 
of  Sicily :  that  it  fat  only  a  few  days,  and  thofe  in  the  depth  of  win- 
ter •,  and  during  that  period  the  mariner  might  fail  in  full  fecurity  * 
for  which  rcafon  they  were  ftiled,  Halcyon  days*. 

Perque  dies  placidos  hiberno  tempore  feptem 
Incubat  Halcyons  pendentibus  aequore  nidis  : 
Tarn  via  tuta  maris :  ventos  cuftodit,  et  arcet 
iEolus  egreflu.  Ovid.  Met*  lib.  XL 

Alcyone  comprefs'd, 
Seven  days  fits  brooding  on  her  watery  neft 
A  wintry  queen ;  her  fire  at  length  is  kind, 
Calms  every  ftorm  and  huihes  every  wind.  Drydcn. 

In  after  times,  thefe  words  exprefled  any  feafbn  of  profperity : 
thefe  were  the  Halcyon  days  of  the  poets ;  the  brief  tranquillity ;  the 
feptem  placidi  dies  of  human  life. 

The  poets  alfo  made  it  a  bird  of  fong :  Virgil  feems  to  place  it 
in  the  fame  rank  with  the  Linnet : 

Littoraque  Halcyonem  refonant,  &  Acantbida  dumi. 

Gtorg.  III.  338. 

•  Arift.  bift.  an*  541.  Plin.  lib.  x.  c.  32.  lib.  xviii.  c.  24.  Atewvtuu  fipifm 
•f  the  former ;  and  diet  balcyonides  of  the  latter. 

And 
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And  Silius  Italicus  celebrates  its  mufic,  and  its  floating  neft : 

Cam  fonat  Halcyone  canto,  nidofque  natantes 

Immota  geflat  fopitis  flu&ibus  unda.  Lib.  XIV.  275. 

But  we  fufpedl  that  thefc  writers  have  transferred  to  our  fpecies, 
the  harmony  that  belongs  to  the  vocal  alcedo  of  the  philofopher, 

mi  fm  fbiyyercu,  KaBttavwa  em  t«v  $womuv  *,  which  was  VOCal  and  perched 

upon  reeds.  Ariftotle  fays,  it  is  the  left  of  the  two,  but  that  both 
of  them  have  a  cyanean  back  f.  Belon  labors  to  prove  the  vocal 
alcedo  to  be  the  rouflerole,  or  the  greater  reed  fparrow  Jf  a  bird 
found  in  France  and  fome  other  parts  of  Europe,  and  of  a  very  fine 
note :  it  is  true  that  it  is  converfant  among  reeds,  like  the  bird 
defcribed  by  Arijlotle ;  but  as  its  colors  are  very  plain,  and  that 
(hiking  cbara&er  of  the  fine  blue  back  is  wanting,  we  cannot  aflent 
to  the  opinion  of  Belon  \  but  rather  imagine  it  to  be  one  of  the  loft 
birds  of  the  antients. 

Thofe  who  think  we  have  faid  too  much  on  this  fubjeft,  fhould 
confider  how  incumbent  it  is  on  every  lover  of  fcience,  to  attempt 
placing  the  labors  of  the  antients  in  a  juft  light :  to  clear  their 
works  from  thofe  errors,  that  owe  their  origin  to  the  darknefs  of 
the  times  •,  and  to  evince,  that  many  of  their  accounts  are  ftriftly 
true  •,  many  founded  on  truth ;  and  others  contain  a  mixture  of 
fable  and  reality,  which  certainly  merit  the  trouble  of  feparation. 
It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  travellers,  either  on  claflic  or  any 

•  Hift.  an.  892. 

t  NttTOV  Mvomov,  the  color  of  the  cyanus,  or  lapis  lazuli. 

X  Le  Rouflerolle,    Belon  aw.   221.     Le  Roucherolle,    Brijfon  av.   II.   218. 
Greater  reed  fparrow,  Wil.  orn,  143.    Tardus  arundinaceus,  Lin.fyft.  /p.  296. 

other 
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other  ground,  have  not  been  more  affiduous  in  noting  the  zoology 
of  thofe  countries,  which  the  antients  have  celebrated  for  their 
produ&ions :  for,  from  thofe  who  have  attended  to  that  branch  of 
natural  knowledge,  we  have  been  able  to  develope  the  meaning 
of  the  old  naturalifts  *  and  fettle  with  prccifion  fome  few  of  the 
animals  of  the  antients. 

Italy,  a  country  crowded  with  travellers  of  all  nations,  hath  not 
furnifhed  a  fingle  writer  on  claflical  zoology.  The  Eaft  has  been 
more  fortunate :  Belon,  the  firft  voyager  who  made  remarks  in  na- 
tural hiftory  during  his  travels,  mentions  many  of  the  animals  of 
the  places  he  vifited,  and  may  be  very  ufeful  to  afcertain  thofe  of 
Ariftotky  efpecially  as  he  has  given  their  modern  Greek  names. 
Our  countryman,  Dr.  Rujfely  enumerates  thofe  of  Syria.  Dr. 
Hajfclquift  has  made  fome  additions  to  the  ornithology  of  Egypt : 
but  all  thefe  fall  ftiort  of  the  merits  of  that  mod  learned  and  inqui- 
fitive  traveller,  Dr.  Shaw  j  who  with  unparalleled  learning  and  in- 
genuity, has  left  behind  him  the  moft  fatisfa&ory,  and  the  mod 
beautiful  comments  on  the  animals  of  the  antients,  particularly 
thofe  mentioned  in  holy  writ,  or  what  relates  to  the  Mgjptia* 
mythology :  fuch  as  do  honor  to  our  country,  and  we  flatter  our- 
felves  "will  prove  incentives  to  other  travellers,  to  complete  what 
muft  prove  fuperior  to  any  one  genius,  be  it  ever  fo  great :  from 
fuch  we  may  be  fupplied  with  the  means  of  illuftrating  the  works 
of  the  antient  naturalifts;  whilft  commentators,  after  loading  whole 
pages  with  unenlightening  learning,  leave  us  as  touch  in  the  dark, 
as  the  age  their  authors  wrote  in* 


Class  It. 


NUTHATCH. 


S17 


Strait  triangular  BILL. 

Short  TONGUE,  horny  at  the  end,  and  jagged. 


IX.  NUT- 
HATCH. 


te  grand  Grimpcreau,  1c  Torchepot. 

Btlon  av.  304. 
Picas  cinercus,  feu  Sitta.  Ge/ner  aw.  711. 
£iolo.     Aldr.  av.  I.  417. 
The  Nuthatch,    or  Nat-jobber,     ml. 

orn,    142. 
Rati  fin.  av.  47, 
The  Woodcracker.     Plott's  bift.    Ox. 

.   ,7i# 
Sitta  Europaca.  Lin.  Jyft.  177. 


Le  Torchepot,  Sitta.   Briffon  av.  III. 

588.  tab.  29.  fig.  3. 
Picchio  grigio,  Raparino.  Zinan.  74. 
Notwacka,  Notpacka.    faun.  Suec.  J}. 

104. 
Danijb  Spcett-meife.  Norv.  Nat-Bake. 

Br.  42. 
Klener,  Nuflzh  acker.  Kram.  362. 
Blao-fpecht.  Frifcb,  I.  39. 
Br.  Zool.  81.  plate  H. 
Barlefs.  Scopoli,  No.  57. 


89.   Nut- 
hatch. 


THE  nuthatch  weighs  near  an  ounce ;  its  length  is  near  five 
inches  three-quarters ;  breadth  nine  inches ;  the  bill  is  ftrong 
and  ftrait,  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long  •,  the  upper  mandi- 
ble black,  the  lower  white :  the  irides  hazel ;  the  crown  of  the  head, 
back*  and  coverts  of  the  wings  are  of  a  fine  bluifh  grey :  a  black 
ftroke  pafles  over  the  eye  from  the  mouth :  the  cheeks  and  chin  are 
white :  the  breaft  and  belly  of  a  dull  orange  color  j  the  quil  fea- 
thers dufky ;  the  wings  underneath  are  marked  with  two  fpots,  one 
white  at  the  root  of  the  exterior  quils  •,  the  other  black  at  the  joint 
of  the  baftard  wing  •,  the  tail  confifts  of  twelve  feathers ;  the  two 
middle  are  grey :  the  two  exterior  feathers  tipt  with  grey,  then  fuc- 
ceeds  a  tranfverfe  white  fpot ;  beneath  that  the  reft  is  black ;  the 
legs  are  of  a  pale  yellow ;  the  back  toe  very  ftrong,  and  the  claws 

large. 

F  f  Thia 


Descrip. 
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This  bird  runs  up  and  down  the  bodies  of  trees,  like  the  wood* 
pecker  tribe ;  and  feeds  not  only  on  infedta,  but  nuts,  of  which  it 
lays  up  a  confidcrable  provifion  in  the  hollows  of  trees  :  it  is  a  pret- 
ty fight,  fays  Mr.  Willughby*  to  fee  her  fetch  a  nut  out  of  her  hoard, 
place  it  faft  in  a  chink,  and  then  (landing  above  it  with  its  head 
downwards,  ftriking  it  with  all  its  force,  breaks  the  (hell,  and 
catches  up  the  kernel :  it  breeds  in  the  hollows  of  trees  \  if  the  en- 
trance to  its  neft  be  too  large,  it  (tops  up  part  of  it  with  clay,  leav- 
ing only  room  enough  for  admUfion  :  in  autumn  it  begins  to  make 
a  chattering  noife,  being  filent  for  the  greateft  part  of  the  year. 
DoBor  Plott  tells  us,  that  this  bird,  by  putting  its  bill  into  a  crack 
in  the  bough  of  a  tree,  can  make  fuch  a  violent  found  as  if  it  was 
rending  afunder,  fo  that  the  noife  may  be  heard  at  left  twelve  fcorc 
yards. 


Slender 


PI.  XXXIX. 


2f?#1 


CREEPER 


JH>SO 


o 

Class  IL  HOOPOE, 


*t£ 


Slender  incurvated  BILL*  X. 

Very  (hort  TONGUE.  HOOPOE. 

Ten  feathers  in  the  TAIL. 


La  Huppe.  Sehm  av.  293.  La  Hupe  on  Poput.    BriJ/bn  wo.  III.  90.  Hoopoe. 

Upupa.  Gijherav.  776.  455.     tab.  43. 

AUr.  av.  II.  314.  Upupa  cpops.     Lin.  fyft.  183. 

Bnbbola.     Otinay  36.  Haifogel,  Pop.     Faun.  Bute,  ft*  105. 

The  Hoop,  or  Hoopoe.  WiU  orn.  145.  Ter  Chaous  Pocockt  Tra<u.  I.  209. 

Raiijyn.  av.  48.  Her-fugl.  Brunnicb.  43. 

The  Dang  Bird.  Cbarkmtx.gB*  tab.  99.  Widhopf.    JCram.  337. 

Plotfs  Oxf.  177.  Upupa;  arquata  ftercoraria ;  galluslu* 

Edw.  345.  tofus.  Klein  SteM.  a<v.  24.  tab,  25. 

PI.  ttd.  52*  Br.  tool.  83.  plate  L. 

Smerda  kaura.  Scopob.  No.  62. 


THIS  bird  may  be  readily  diftinguiftied  from  all  others  that  vi- 
fit  thefe  iflands  by  its  beautiful  creft,  which  it  can  ereft  or 
deprefs  at  pleafurc :  it  weighs  three  ounces :  its  length  is  twelve  in-  Dbscm*. 
ches :  its  breadth  nineteen :  the  bill  is  black,  two  inches  and  a  half 
long,  (lender,  and  incurvated :  the  tongue  triangular,  fmall,  and 
placed  low  in  the  mouth :  the  irides  are  hazel ':  the  creft  confifts  of 
a  double  row  of  feathers ;  the  higheft  about  two  inches  long :  the 
tips  are  black,  their  lower  part  of  a  pale  orange  color :  the  neck  is 
of  a  pale  reddifh  brown :  the  breaft  and  belly  white  *  but  in  young 
birds  marked  with  narrow  dufky  lines  pointing  down :  the  lefler 
coverts  of  the  wings  are  of  a  light  brown :  the  back,  fcapulars  and 
wings  crofied  with  broad  bars  of  white  and  black :  the  rump  is 
\vhite:  the  tail  confifts  of  only  ten  feathers,  white  marked  with 

F  f  a  black, 
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black,  in  form  of  a  crcfcent,  the  horns  pointing  towards  the  end  of 
the  feathers.  The  legs  are  fliort  and  black :  the  exterior  toe  is 
clofely  united  at  the  bottom  to  the  middle  toe. 

According  to  Linnaeus  it  takes  its  name  from  its  note*,  which 
has  a  found  fimilar  to  the  word ;  or  it  may  be  derived  from  the 
French  buppe*  or  crefted :  it  breeds  in  hollow  trees,  and  lays  two 
afli-colored  eggs :  it  feeds  on  infedts  which  it  picks  out  of  ordure 
of  all  kinds :  the  antients  believed  that  it  made  its  neft  of  human 
excrement ;  fo  far  is  certain,  that  its  hole  is  exceflively  foetid  from 
the  tainted  food  it  brings  to  its  young :  the  country  people  in  Swe- 
den look  on  the  appearance  of  this  bird  as  a  prefage  of  war; 

■  Fades  armat*  videtur. 

And  formerly  the  vulgar  in  our  country  efteemed  it  a  forerunner  of 
fome  calamity :  it  vifits  thefe  iflands  frequently ;  but  not  at  dated 
leafoos,  neither  does  it  breed  with  us.  It  is  found  in  many  parts 
of  Europe*  in  Egypt*  and  even  as  remote  as  Ceylon.  The  Turks  call 
it  Tir  Cbaous  or  the  meflenger  bird,  from  the  refemblance  its  creft 
has  to  the  plumes  worn  by  the  Chaous  or  Turkijb  couriers. 

Ovid  fays  that  Tereus  was  changed  into  this  bird : 

Vertitnr  in  volucrem,  cui  font  in  vertice  crifbe, 

Prominet  immodicam  pro  longa  cufpide  roftrum  : 

Nomen  Epcps  volucri.  Metam.  lib.  vi.  1.  &fz* 

Tereus,  through  grief,  and  hafte  to  be  revenged, 

Shares  the  like  fate  and  to  a  bird  is  chang'd. 

Fix'd  on  his  head  the  crefted  plumes  appear, 

Long  is  his  beak  and  fharpen'd  as  a  fpear.  Croxall. 


•  Faun.  Suec%  2d  edit.  37. 


Voy 


GlassII. 


C    R    E    E    P    E    R. 


tr2rt 


Very  (lender  BILL,  very  much  incurvated. 
Twelve  feathers  in  the  TAIL. 


XL 

CREEPER* 


Le  petit  Grimperean.  Btlon  av.  375* 

Certhia.     Gefiur  av.  251. 

Jildr.  av.  I.  424. 

JVil.  orn.  144. 

Raiijyn.  av.  47. 

The  Oxeye  Creeper.     Charlton  ex.  93. 

Piccliio  piccolo.  Zinan.  75. 


Le  Grimperean.  Brijfon  III,  603. 
Cat.  Carol,  app.  37. 
Certhia  familiaris.  Lin.  fyft.  1 84. 
Krypare.  Faun.  Suec.  fp.  106. 
Trase-Pikke  v.  Lie-Helten.  Br.  p. 

Scopoli.  No.   59. 
Grau-Spccht.     /V(/ofr.  I.  39. 
Baumlaufferl.  Kram.  337, 
^r.  ZW.  82.  plate  K, 


12. 


9* 


Creep- 

EH. 


THE  creeper  weighs  only  five  drams :  and  next  to  the  crefted* 
wren  is  the  left  of  the  Britijh  birds :  the  manner  it  has  of 
ruffling  its  feathers,  and  their  length  give  it  a  much  larger  appear- 
ance than  is  real.  The  length  of  this  bird^s  five  inches  and  a  half.  Discjuf. 
the  breadth  feven  and  a  half:  the  bill  is  hooked  like  a  fickle:  the 
irides  hazel :  the  legs  (lender :  the  toes  and  claws  very  long,  to 
enable  it  to  creep  up  and  down  the  bodies  of  trees  in  fearch  of  in* 
feds,  which  are  its  food :  it  breeds  in  hollow  trees  *,  and  lays  fome- 
times  twenty  eggs:  the  head  and  upper  part  of  the  neck  are  brown, 
ftreaked  with  black  :  the  rump  is  tawny :  the  coverts  of  the  wings 
are  variegated  with  brown  and  black :    the  quil-feathers  dufky,. 

tipt 
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tipt  with  white,  and  edged  and  barred  with  tawny  marks :  the 
breaft  and  belly  are  of  a  filvcry  white :  the  tail  is  very  long,  and 
confifts  of  twelve  ftiff  feathers  \  notwithftanding  Mr.  Willughby 
and  other  ornithologifts  give  it  but  ten :  they  are  of  a  tawny  hue, 
and  the  interior  ends  of  each  dope  off  to  a  point. 


Short 


ii.  :xl. 


jvppa. 


-VTOOD     OBOUS 


q 


&  &*#—.  /U~o.* 


-&*At,y#  ~~£S 
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Order    III.     GALLINACEOUS. 

Short  arched  BILL.  XII. 

Outmoft,  and  inner  TOES  connefted  to   the  firft  joint  of  the    GR°^S*- 
middle  toe  by  a  fmall  membrane. 

*  With  legs  feathered  to  the  feet :  broad  fcarlet  eye-brows. 
**  With  naked  legs. 

Le  Coc  dc  bois  ou  Faifan  bruyant.  Caprkalca.  Sit.  Sect.  16.  tat.  14,  18.    93.  W001B4 

Belon  an.  249.  Le  cocque  de  Bruyeres.  Brijfon  a<v.  f. 

Urogallus  major  (the  Male).  Gt/ntr  aw.  182.  Hi  ft.  d'Oys*  II.  191. 

490.  Tetrao  urogallus.   Lin.fyft.  273. 

Grygallus  major  (the  Female).  495.  Kjader.   Faun,  Suec.  jp.  200. 

Gallo  cedrone,  Urogallus  live  Tetrao.  Pontcp.  II.  roi. 

„     Aldr.  afu.  II.  29.  Tjader-hona.   Haffelquift  itin.  f  571. 

Gallo  alpeftre,  Tetrax  Nemefiani  (fern.)  KUin  Sim.  tat.  27. 

Jldr.  a*v.  II.  33.  Mas  Norvegis  Tiur,    Teer,    Toedder. 

Pavo  fylveflria.   Girald.  Tcpogr.  Htbetn.  Foemina  Norv.  Roey.  Brunnicb,  194. 

706.  A  urban.   Kram.  3  $6. 

Cock  of  the  Mountain,  or  Wood.   WiU  Auerhahn.  Frifct,  I.  107,  108. 

*r».  172.  Br.  Z00L  84.  plates  M.  M#.  PI.  Ev& 

Raiijfyn.  *v.  53.  73,  74. 

/V.  £*£  73.  74.  Devi  peteln.   ScopoIi>  No.  169. 

THIS  fpecies  is  found. in  no  other  part  of  Great  Britain  than 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  North  of  Invernefs ;  and  is  very 
rare  even  in  thofe  parts.    It  is  therf  known-  by  the  name  of  Caper- 

f  S*wedijb  edition.  This  bird'  was  (hot  in  thfe  ifle  of  Miff,  on  a  palm  tree. 
Belon  tells  us,  it  is  often  found  in  Crete;  Oh/,  p.  11.  The  Englijh  tranflator  of 
HaJ,dquift  gives  a  falfe  name  to  the  bird,  calling  it  the  Black  Game* 

calze^ 
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calze,  Atier-calxe,  and  in  the  old  law  books  Caperkalfy :  the  laft  (ig- 
nifying  the  horfe  of  the  woods ;  this  fpecies  being,  in  companion 
of  others  of  the  genus,  pre-eminently.large  *.  We  believe  that  the 
breed  is  extinft  in  Ireland,  where  it  was  formerly  found. 

Ciraldus  Cambrenjis\  defcribes  it  under  the  title  of  Peacock  of  the 
wood,  from  the  rich  green  that  fhines  on  the  bread  of  the  male. 
Boetbius  X  alfo  mentions  it  under  the  name  of  Capercalzc ;  and  true- 
ly  defcribes  its  food,  the  extreme  (hoots  of  the  pine.  He  after- 
wards gives  an  exadt  defcription  of  the  black  cocky  but  gives  it  the 
name  of  the  cock  of  the  wood,  a  name  now  confined  to  this  fpecies. 
Bifhop  Lefsfy  ||  is  a  third  of  our  hiftorians  who  makes  mention  of 
this  bird  along  with  two  others  of  the  genus,  the  black  cock  and 
common  grous ;  but  the  Ptarmigan  is  overlooked  by  them.  None 
of  thefe  writers  were  converfant  in  the  ftudy  of  natural  hiftory, 
therefore  are  very  excufable  for  their  inaccuracy. 

It  inhabits  wooded  and  mountanous  countries;  in  particular, 
forefts  of  pines,  birch  trees  and  junipers;  feeding  on  the  tops  of 
the  former,  and  berries  of  the  latter  \  the  firft  infedts  often  the  flefh 
with  fuch  a  tafte,  as  to  render  it  fcarcely  eatable.  In  the  fpring  it 
calls  the  females  to  its  haunts  with  a  loud  and  flirill  voice ;  and  is 
at  that  time  fo  very  inattentive  to  its  fafety,  as  to  be  very  eafily 
ihot.  It  (lands  perched  on  a  tree,  and  defcends  to  the  females  on 
their  firft  appearance.  They  lay  from  eight  to  fixteen  eggs  %  eight 
at  the  firft,  and  more  as  they  advance  in  age  §. 

*  Por  the  fame  reafon  the  Germans  call  it  Aur-ban,  or  the  Urns  or  wild  ox  cdtk. 
t  Topogr.  Hibirn.  706.  t  Defer.  Regui  Scoti*.  7. 

||  Scotia  Defer.  24. 
$  Sckwcnckfelt  Aviarium  SiUfi*.  fjz. 

Thefe 


~*J'- 


PI.  XL  I. 


jypyj. 


F.  WOOD       OMITS  . 
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Theie  birds  are  common  to  Scandinavia,  Germany^  France^  and 
federal  parts  of  the  Alp.  In  our  country  I  have  feen  one  fpecimen 
at  Tnverne/Sj  a  male,  killed  in  the  woods  of  Mr.  Cbifolme,  North 
of  that  place. 

The  length  of  die  male  is  two  feet  eight  inches  *  the  breadth    Descrip. 
three  feet  ten  :  its  weight  fometitnes  fourteen  pounds.    The  female 
is  much  lefs,  the  length  being  only  twenty-fix  inches-;  the  breadth 
forty.     The  fexes  differ  Wo  greatly  in  colors.     The  bill  of  the 
male  is  of  a  pale  yellow  :  the  noftrils  are  covered  with  dufky  fea- 
thers :  the  head,  neck  and  back  are  elegantly  marked,  (lender  lines 
of  grey  and  black  running  tranfverfely.     The  feathers  on  the  hind 
part  of  the  head  are  Jong,  and  beneath  the  throat  is  a  Jarge  tuft  of 
long  feathers.     The  upper  part  of  the  breaft  is  of  a  rich  glofly 
green  >  the  reft  of  the  breaft  and  the  belly  black,  mixed  with  feme 
white  feathers  :  the  fides  are  marked  like  the  neck :  the  coverts  .of 
the  wings  croffed  with  undulated  Ikies  of  black  and  reddiih  brown : 
the  exterior  webs  of  the  greater  quil  feathers  are  black  :  at  the  fet* 
ting  on  of  the  wings  in  both  fexes  is  a  white  fpot  -,  the  inner  coverts 
are  of  the  fame  color :  the  tail  confifts  of  eighteen  feathers,  the 
middle  of  which  is  the  longeft ;  are  black,  marked  on  each  fide 
with  a  few  white  fpots :  the  vent  feathers  hkek  mixed  with  white. 
The  legs  very  ftrong,  covered  with  brown  feathers  :  the  edges  of 
the  toes  pefttnafed. 

The  female  differs  greatly  from  the  male :  the  bill  is  du{ky  :  the 
throat  red  :  the  head,  neck  and  back  are  marked  with  tranfverfc 
bars  of  red  and  black :  the  breaft  has  fome  white  fpots  on  it,  and 
the  lower  part  is  of  a  plain  orange  color :  the  belly  barred  with 
pale  orange  and  black  j  the  tips  of  the  feathers  white.  The  fea- 
thers of  the  back  and  fcapulars  black,  the  edges  mottled  with  black 
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and  pale  reddifti  brown  *  the  (capillars  tipt  with  white.  The  inner 
webs  of  the  quil  feathers  dufky :  die  exterior  mottled  with  duflry 
and  pale  brown.  The  tail  is  of  a  deep  ruft  color  barred  with  black, 
tipt  with  white,  and  confifts  of  fixtecn  feathers. 

Gcfner,  as  Mr.  Willugbby  *  has  long  .fince  obicrved,  deceived  by 
the  very  different  plumage  of  the  male  and  female  of  this  kind, 
has  formed  of  them  two  fpecies. 


93.  Black.  Urogallas  minor  (the  Male).  Gt/ner 
av.  493.  Grygallus  minor  (the 
Female).  496. 

Fafan  negro,  Fafiano  alpeftre,  Urogal- 
Iim  five  Tetrao  minor  Gallus  Scoti- 
cus  fylveftris.  Aldr.  av.  II.  32. 
160. 

Raiijyn.  av.  53. 

Heath-cock,  black  Game,  or  Grous. 
WiU  orn.   173. 

Tetrao  tetfix.  Lin.fyft.  274. 


Orre.   Faun,  Suec.  fp.  10a. 

Le  Coq-de-bruyeres  a  queue  fourchue. 

Brijfon  av.  I.   186.     Hift.  d'Ojs.  II. 

2x0. 
Cimbris  mas  Urhane,  fitmina  Urhoeae. 

Norvegis  Orrfugl.   Bruxnicb,  196. 
Berkhan,  Schildhan.   Kram.  356. 
Birckhahn.   Frifcb,  I.  109. 
Br.   ZcoL   85.   tab.   M.  1.  2.    PL  Em/. 

*7*>  173- 
Gallo  sforcello  I  talis.   Scopoli,  No.  169. 


Manners.  '  I "  * HESE  birds,  like  the  former,  are  fond  x>f  wooded  and 
JL  mountanous  fituations  i  they  feed  on  bilberries,  and  other 
mountain  fruits  j  mid  in  the  winter  on  the  tops  of  the  heath. 
They  are  often  found  in  woods ;  this  and  the  preceding  fpecies 
perching  like  the  pheafant :  in  the  fummer  they  frequently  defcend 
from  the  hills  to  feed  on  corn  :  they  never  pair ;  but  in  the 
fpring  the  male  gets  upon  fome  eminence,  crows  and  claps  his 


#  WIU  cr*.  173.    Gtjker  av.  490.  495. 
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wings  *  •,  on  which  fignal  all  the  females  within  hearing  refort  to 
him :  the  hen  lays  feldom  more  than  fix  or  feven  eggs.  The  young 
males  quit  their  mother  in  the  beginning  of  winter  •,  and  keep  in 
flocks  of  feven  or  eight  till  fpring ;  during  that  time  they  inhabit 
the  woods  :  they  are  very  quarrelfome,  and  will  fight  together  like 
game  cocks ;  and  at  that  time  are  fo  inattentive  to  their  own  fafety, 
that  it  has  often  happened  that  two  or  three  have  been  killed  at 
one  (hot. 

An  old  black  cock  weighs  near  four  pounds:  its  length  is  one  De scrip. 
foot  ten  inches;  its  breadth  two  feet  nine:  the  bill  duflcy;  the 
plumage  of  the  whole  body  black,  glofled  over  the  neck  and  rump 
with  4  (hining  blue.  The  coverts  of  the  wings  are  of  a  duflcy 
brown  :  the  four  firft  quil  feathers  are  black,  the  next  white  at  the 
bottom  5  the  lower  half  of  the  fecondary  feathers  white,  and  the 
tips  are  of  the  fame  color :  the  inner  coverts  of  the  wings  white : 
the  thighs  and  legs  are  covered  with  dark  brown  feathers ;  on  the 
former  are  fomc  white  fpots :  the  toes  refcmble  thofe  of  the  former 
fpecies.  The  tail  confifts  of  fixteen  black  feathers,  and  is  much 
forked ;  the  exterior  feathers  bend  greatly  outwards,  and  their  ends 
feem  as  if  cut  off.  The  feathers  under  the  tail  and  inner  coverts  of 
the  wings  are  of  a  pure  white. 

The  female  weighs  only  two  pounds :  its  length  is  one  foot  fix     Female. 
inches ;  its  breadth  two  feet  fix.     The  head  and  neck  are  marked 
with  alternate  bars  of  dull  red  and  black :   the  bread:  with  dulky, 
black  and  white ;  but  the  laft  predominates.     The  back,  coverts 

•  The  ruffed  heathcock  of  America,  a  bird  of  this  genus,  does  the  fame.  Ed<w. 
Gl.  p.  80.  The  cock  of  the  wood  agrees  too  in  this  exultation  during  the  amo- 
rous feafon  ;  at  which  time  the  peafants  in  the  Alps,  directed  by  the  found,  have 
an  opportunity  of  killing  them. 
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of  the  wings  and  tail  are  of  the  lame  colors  al  the  neck*  but  the  red 
is  deeper :  the  inner  webs  of  the  quil  feathers  are  mottled  with 
black  and  white  :  the  inner  coverts  of  the  wings  are  white ;  and  in 
both  fexes  form  a  white  fpot  on  the  ftioulder.  The  tail  is  (lightly 
forked;  it  conftfts  of  eighteen  feathers  variegated  with  red  and 
black.  The  feathers  under  the  tail  are  white,  marked  with  a  few 
bars  of  black  and  orange.  This  bird  hatches  its  young  late  in  the 
fummer.  It  lays  from  fix  to  eight  eggs,  of  a  dull  yellowifh  white 
color,  marked  with  numbers  of  very  fmall  ferruginous  fpecks*  and 
towards  the  fmaller  end  with  fome  blotches  of  the  fame  hue. 
Mixed  Befides  the  common  fpecies  of  black  cock,  M.  Briffon  mentions 
a  variety  found  in  Scotland*  under  the  name  of  le  coq  de  bruprepi- 
quete*  or  fpotted  black  cock.  It  differs  from  the  common  fort  in 
being  fpotted  on  the  neck,  bread,  wings  and  thighs  with  red. 
This  I  fuppofe  to  have  been  a  fpurious  breed  between  this  and  the 
former  fpecies,  as  the  <tetr*o  Hybridus  of  Unn*us  is.  I  could  not 
learn  that  this  mixed  race  was  found  at  prelent  in  North  Britain, 
perhaps  becaufe  the  cock  of  the  wood  is  now  become  fo  very  rare. 
It  is  alfo  found  in  Sweden*  and  defcribed  by  Limueus  in  his  Faun. 
Suec.  fp.  20 1.  by  the  title  oiTetrao  caudd  bifurcd  fubtus  albopunQa- 
ta,  in  Swedijb,  Racklebane  or  Roflare:  the  legs  of  this  and  the  pre- 
ceding kiijd  are  feathered  only  to  the  feet :  they  both  inhabit  woods 
in  the  winter  -,  therefore  nature  hath  not  given  them  the  fame  kind 
protection  againft  the  cold,  as  Ihe  has  the  grous  and  ptarmigan, 
who  mud  undergo  all  the  rigor  of  the  feafon  beneath  the  (how,  or 
on  the  bare  ground. 
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Gallina  campeftris.  Girald.  tofogr.  Hi-  Moor-cock,  or  Moor-fowl.  Sib.  Sect.  16.    94.   R  B  d« 

Bern.  706.  La  Gelinote  Hupee.  Briffon  av.  I.  209. 

Red  -Game,   Gorcock,  or  Moor-cock,  Hift.  d'Oys.  11.  252. 

Wil.  orn.  177.  La  Gelinote  d'Ecoue,  Bonafa  Scotica. 

Lagopus  altera  Plinii.    Rati  fyn.  av,  Idem  199.  tab.  22.  f.  1.   Hift.  d'Oys. 

54.  II.  242. 

^r.  Zoot.  85.  plate  M.  3. 


THE  male  weighs  about  nineteen  ounces.  The  length  is  fif-  Descrip. 
teen  inches  and  a  half:  the  breadth  twenty-fix.  The  bill  is 
black :  the  noftrils  covered  with  red  and  black  feathers :  the  irides 
hazel  colored.  At  the  bafe  of  the  lower  mandible,  on  each  fide,  is 
a  white  fpot :  the  throat  is  red.  The  plumage  on  the  head  and 
neck  is  of  a  light  tawny  red ;  each  feather  is  marked  with  feveral 
traniverfe  bars  of  black. 

The  back  and  fcapular  feathers  are  of  a  deeper  red,  and  on  the 
middle  of  each  feather  is  a  large  black  fpot:  the  bread  and  belly 
are  of  a  dull  purplifh  brown,  crofled  with  numerous  narrow  dufky 
lines:  the  qui!  feathers  are  dufky:  the  tail  confifts  of  fixteen  fea- 
thers of  an  equal  length,  all  of  them  (except  the  four  middlemoft) 
are  black,  and  the  middle  feathers  are  barred  with  red :  the  thighs 
are  of  a  pale  red,  barred  obfeurely  with  black,  the  legs  and  feet 
cloathed  to  the  very  claws  with  thick  foft  white  feathers*;  the 
claws  are  whitifh,  very  broad  and  ftrong. 

*  The  feet  in  the  figure  given  by  M.  Briffon  are  engraven  naked,  or  bare  of  fea- 
thers. The  fpecimen  probably  came  to  that  gentleman  in  that  condition :  his 
defcription  in  other  refpe&s  is  very  accurate. 

The 
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The  female  weighs  only  fifteen  ounces.  The  colors  in  general 
are  duller  than  thofe  of  the  male :  the  bread  and  belly  are  fpotted 
with  white :  and  the  tips  of  fome  of  the  coverts  of  the  wings  are  of 
the  fame  color.  The  red  naked  part  that  lies  above  the  eyes  is  lefs 
prominent  than  in  the  male,  and  the  edges  not  fo  deeply  fringed. 

We  believe  this  fpecies  to  be  peculiar  to  the  Britijb  iflands ;  not 
having  met  with  any  account  of  it,  except  in  the  writings  of  our 
countrymen  Mr.  Ray  and  Willughby^  and  in  M.  Briffbn  under  the 
name  of  Bonafa  Scotica ;  the  fame  writer  defcribes  it  again  by  the 
title  of  Attagen*  but  his  references  are  either  to  authors  who  have 
copied  our  naturalifts,  or  to  fuch  who  mean  quite  another  kind. 
Mr.  Ray  feems  to  think  his  bird,  the  other  Lagopus  of  Pliny*,  or 
the  Francolino  of  the  modern  Italian*:  but  the  account  left  us  by 
Pliny  feems  too  brief  and  uncertain  to  determine  at  this  time  what 
fpecies  he  intended  ;  and  that  the  Francolino  is  not  the  fame  with 
our  grous,  is  evident  from  the  figure  of  it  exhibited  by  our  accu- 
rate friend  Mr.  Edwards  +. 

Thefe  birds  pair  in  the  fpring,  and  lay  from  fix  to  ten  eggs :  the 
young  brood  or  packs  follow  the  hen  the  whole  fummer  r  in  the 
winter  they  join  in  flocks  of  forty  or  fifty,  and  become  remarkably 
fhy  and  wild  :  they  always  keep  on  the  tops  of  the  hills,  are  fcarce 
ever  found  on  the  fides,  and  never  defcend  into  the  vallies ;  their 
food  is  the  mountain  berries,  and  the  tops  of  heath. 

•  Eft  et  alia  nomine  eodem,  a  coturnicibus  magnitudine  tantum  diffcrens, 
croceo  tin&u  cibis  gratiflima.  lib.  x.  c.  48. 

f  Plate  246. 
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La  perdris  blanche.     Belon  av.  259.  White   Game,    erroneoufly  called  the  95.  Ptarmi- 
Lagopus.     Ge/ner  aw.  576.  white  Partridge.     WiL  orn.  176.  can. 

Perdrix  alba  feu  Lagopus,  Perdice  al-  The  Ptarmigan.     Si  If.  Scot.  16. 

peftre.     Aldr.  av.  II.  66.  PL  Enl.  129.     Rift.  d'Oys.  II.  264. 

#  Lagopns.     Plinii  lib.  x.  c.  48.  Nor<v.  Rype.     Mas  JJlandis,  Riupkarre, 
Tetrao  Lagopus.     Lin.jyft.zj\.  Fam.  Riupa    Brunnicb  199. 

Snoripa.     Faun.  Suec.fp.  203.  Schneehuhn.     Frifcb.I.   no. 

La  Gelinote  blanche.      Brijfon  av.  I.  Schneehun.     Kram.  356. 

216.  Br.  Z00L  86  plates  M.  4.  5. 

Raiijfin.  ay.  $$.  Scopoli.  No.   118. 


THIS  bird  is  well  defcribed  by  Mr.  Wtllughby,  under  the  name 
of  the  white  game.  M.  Brijfon*  joins  it  with  the  white 
partridge  of  Mr.  Edwards,  plate  72.  I  have  received  both  fpe- 
cies  at  the  fame  time  from  Norway,  and  am  convinced  that  they 
are  not  the  fame. 

Thefe  two  birds  differ  greatly ;  the  former  being  above  twice 
the  fi2e  of  the  Ptarmigan ;  and  the  color  of  its  fummer  plumage 
quite  different;  'that  of  Mr.  Edwards9  bird  being  marked  with 
large  fpots  of  white,  and  dull  orange  5  that  of  the  Ptarmigan  is  of 
a  pale  browfi  or  afh-color,  elegantly  crofled  or  motled  with  fmall 
duflcy  fpots,  and  minute  bars  :  the  head  and  neck  with  broad  bars 
of  black,  ruft-color,  and  white:  the  wings  are  white,  but  the  fhafts 
of  the  greater  quil-feathers  black :  the  belly  white.  In  the  male, 
the  grey  color  predominates,  except  on  the  head  and  neck  where 
there  is  a  great  mixture  of  red,  with  bars  of  white :  but  the  whole 
plumage  in  this  fex  is  extremely  elegant.     The  females  and  young 

•  Tom.  I.  p.  216. 
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Descrip.  birds  have  a  great  deal  of  ruft-color  in  them  :  both  agree  in  their 
winter  drefs,  being  intirely  white,  except  as  follows :  in  the  male 
a  black  line  occurs  between  the  bill  and  the  eyes  •,  the  fhaft  of  the 
feven  firft  quil  feathers  are  black :  the  tail  of  the  Ptarmigan  confifts 
of  fixteen  feathers  ;  the  two  middle  of  which  are  alh-coiored,  moded 
with  black,  and  tipt  with  white;  the  two  next  black  (lightly  mark*^ 
ed  with  white  at  their  ends,  the  reft  wholly  black  •,  the  feathers  in- 
cumbent on  the  tail  white,  and  almoft  entirely  cover  it. 

The  length  of  thefe  birds  is  near  fifteen  inches;  the  extent  twenty 
three :  the  weight  nineteen  ounces. 

Ptarmigans  are  found  in  thefe  kingdoms  only  on  the  fummits  of 
the  higheft  hills  of  the  highlands  of  Scotland  and  of  the  Hebrides -9 
and  a  few  (till  inhabit  the  lofty  hills  near  Kefwick  in  Cumberland. 
They  live  amidft  the  rocks  perching  on  the  grey  ftones,  the  general 
color  of  the  ftrata  in  thofe  exalted  fituations:  they  are  very  filly 
birds,  fo  tame  as  to  bear  driving  like  poultry ;  and  if  provoked  to 
rife  take  very  fhort  flights,  taking  a  fmall  circuit  like  pigeons :  they 
tafte  fo  like  a  grous  as  to  be  fcarcely  diftinguiftied ;  like  the  grous 
they  keep  in  fmall  packs ;  but  never  like  thofe  birds  take  fhelter  in 
the  heath  ;  but  beneath  loofe  ftones. 

Thefe  birds  are  called  by  P#*y,  Lagopi^  their  feet  being  cloathed 
with  feathers  to  the  claws,  as  the  hare's  are  with  fur :  the  nails  are 
long,  broad  and  hollow :  the  firft  circumftance  guards  them  from 
the  rigor  of  the  winter  ;  the  latter  enables  them  to  form  a  lodge  un- 
der the  fnow,  where  they  lie  in  heaps  to  protect  them  from  the 
cold  :  the  feet  of  the  grous  are  cloathed  in  the  fame  manner,  but 
thofe  of  the  two  firft  fpecies  here  defcribed,  which  perch  upon  trees, 

are 
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are  naked,  the  legs  only  being  feathered,  not  being  in  want  of  fuch 
9  protection. 

In  Scotland  they  inhabit  from  the  hill  of  Benkmond  to  the  naked 
mountain  of  Scaroben  in  Catb*efs>  the  ifle  of  Arrmy  many  of  the 
Hebrides >  and  the  Orkntis. 


•  * 


With  naked  legs. 


La  Perdris  grife  on  Gouache.    Belon  Rapphona.  Faun.  Suet.  Jp.  205.  56.   Part. 

av.  257.  La  Perdrix  grife.  Brijftmav.  I.  219,  hidgb* 

Pcrdix  (Waldhun)  Ge/ner  av.  669.  /V.  enl.  27.  //$/£.  </'0)>j.  II.  401  * 

Perdix  minor  five  cinerea.  Aidr.  av,  Starna     Xinan  30. 

II.  66.  Agerhoene.  Br.  201. 

WiL  orn.   166.  Rebhuiu    Kram,  $$j. 

Rati  fin.  av.  57.  Rebfcukn.  Fri/cbf  I.  114* 

Tctrao  Perdrix.  Lin.fyft.  276.  Br.  Zool.  86.  plate  M. 

Serebitza  Scopoh.  No.  175* 

THE  male  partridge  weighs  near  fifteen  ounces  *  the  female  Dhscmp. 
near  two  ounces  lefs ;  the  length  to  the  end  of  the  tail  thir- 
teen inches  •,  the  breadth  twenty.  The  bill  is  whittfh :  the  crown 
of  the  head  is  brown  fpotted  with  reddifh  white :  behind  each  eye 
is  a  naked  red  fkin.  The  chin,  cheeks  and  forehead  of  a  deep 
orange  color*  but  in  the  females  much  paler  than  in  the  other  fex* 
The  neck  and  breaft  are  prettily  marked  with  narrow  undulated 
lines  of  afh-color  and  black «,  and  in  the  hind  part  of  the  neck  is  a 
ftrong  mixture  of  ruft  color :  on  the  breaft  of  the  male  is  a  broad 
mark  in  form  of  a  horfe-fhoe,  of  a  deep  orange  hue*,  in  the  female 
it  is  lefs  diftind. 

H  h  Each 
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Each  feather  on  the  back  is  finely  marked  with  feveral  femicir- 
cular  lines  of  reddifli  brown  and  black :  the  fcapulars  with  a  nar- 
row white  line  along  their  (hafts,  and  with  black  and  cinereous  un- 
dulated lines  on  the  webs-,  whofe  fides  are  marked  with  a  large  fpot 
of  ruft  color.  The  greater  quil-feathers  are  dulky,  fpotted  on  each 
web  with  pale  red :  it  has  eighteen  feathers  in  the  tail ;  the  fix  out- 
mod  on  each  fide  are  of  a  bright  ruft  color  tipt  with  white;  the  others 
marked  tranfverfcly  with  irregular  lines  of  pale  reddilh  brown  and 
black:  the  legs  are  of  a  whitifli  caft. 

The  nature  of  this  bird  is  fo  well  known,  that  it  will  be  unnecef- 
Salacious.  fary  to  detain  the  readers  with  any  account  of  it:  all  writers  agree, 
that  its  paflion  for  venery  exceeds  that  of  any  bird  of  the  genus  y 
fhould  the  reader's  curiofity  be  excited  to  fee  a  more  particular  ac- 
count, we  beg  leave  to  refer  them  to  thofe  authors  who  have  re- 
corded this  part  of  its  natural  hiftory  *. 

The  Britijb  name  of  this  bird  is  Kor-idr>  a  word  now  obfolete; 
that  now  in  ufe  is  Pertrifen,  borrowed  from  the  Normans.  Sdr  is 
the  generic  name  for  the  tribe. 


97.  Quail.    La  Caille.  Selena*.  2*3. 
Ge/ner  av.  334. 

Cotarnix  Latinorum.  Aldr.  av.  II.  6$, 
Wil.  cm.  169. 
Raiijyn.  av.  58. 
La  Caille.  Brtjfcn  av.  I.  247. 
Hift.  fOjs.  II.  449. 


Qoaglia.  Zinan.  36, 

Tetrao  coturnix.  Lin.  fyft.  278.. 

Wachtcl  Faun.  Suic.fp.  206. 

Vagtcl.  Brunnicb,  202. 

Wachtcl.  Kram.  357.  Frifeb,  I.  117* 

Br.  Z00L  87.  plate  M.  6. 

Perpelitza  Scepoli,  No.  176. 


Dsscur.     /  I   \  HE  length  of  the  quail  is  feven  inches  and  a  half  5  the  breadth 
JL     fourteen :  the  bill  is  of  a  dufky  color  :    the  feathers  of  the 


•  Pliny  lib.  10.  C.  23.  Wil.  cm.  168.   Edw.  preface  tc  Gleanings  f  fart  2. 
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head  are  black,  edged  with  rufty  brown  :  the  crown  of  the  head 
divided  by  a  whitifli  yellow  line,  beginning  at  the  bill  and  running  . 
*long  the  hind  part  of  the  neck  to  the  back:  above  each  eye  is  ano- 
ther line  of  the  fame  color :  the  chin  and  throat  of  a  dirty  white : 
the  cheeks  fpotted  with  brown  and  white :  the  bread  is  of  a  pale 
yellowifh  red  fpotted  with  black :  the  fcapular  feathers  and  thofe 
on  the  back  are  marked  in  their  middles  with  a  long  pale  yellow 
line,  and  on  their  fides  with  ferruginous  and  black  bars :  the  coverts 
of  the  wings  are  reddifh  brown,  elegantly  barred  with  paler  lines 
bounded  on,  each  fide  with  black.  The  exterior  fide  of  the  firft 
quil  feathers  is  white,  of  the  others  dufky  fpotted  with  red :  the  tail 
confifts  of  twelve  fhort  feathers  barred  with  black  and  very  pale 
brownifli  red :  the  legs  are  of  a  pale  hue. 

Quails  are  found  in  mod  parts  of  Great-Britain  -,  but  not  in  any 
quantity:  they  are  birds  of  paffage:  fome  entirely  quitting  our 
ifland,  others  (hifting  their  quarters.  A  gentleman,  to  whom  this 
work  lies  under  great  obligations  for  his  frequent  afliftance,  has 
allured  us,  that  thefe  birds  migrate  out  of  the  neighbouring  inland 
countries,  into  the  hundreds  of  Efex,  in  OSober^  and  continue  there 
all  the  winter :  if  froft  or  fnow  drive  them  out  of  the  ftubble  fields 
and  marflies,  they  retreat  to  the  fea-fide ;  fhelter  themfelves  among 
the  weeds,  and  live  upon  what  they  can  pick  up  from  the  alga* 
&c.  between  high  and  low  water  mark.  Our  friend  remarks,  that 
the  time  of  their  appearance  in  Effex,  coincides  with  that  of  their 
leaving  the  inland  counties ;  the  fame  obfervation  has  been  made  in 
Hampjhire. 

Thefe  birds  are  much  lefs  prolific  than  the  partridge,  feldom  lay- 
ing more  than  fix  or  feven  whitifli  eggs,  marked  with  ragged  ruft 
colored  fpots:  yet  Mr.  Holland  of  Conway ',  once  found  a  neft  with 

H  h  2  twelve 
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twelve  eggs,  eleven  of  which  were  hatched :  they  are  very  eafily 
.  taken,  and  may  be  enticed  any  where  by  a  call. 

They  are  birds  of  great  fpirit ;  infomuch  that  quail  fighting  a- 
mong  the  Athenians  was  as  great  an  entertainment  as  cock  fighting 
is  in  this  country:  it  is  at  this  time  a  faftiionable  diverfion  in  China, 
and  large  fums  are  betted  there  on  the  event*.  The  bodies  of  thefe 
birds  are  extremely  hot ;  the  Cbinefe  on  that  account  hold  them  in 
their  hands  in  cold  weather  in  order  to  warm  themiclvesf.  Cbaudt 
comme  une  CaiUe*  is  a  common  proverb. 

The  antients  never  eat  this  bird,  fuppofing  them  to  have  been 
tmwholefbme,  as  they  were  faid  to  feed  on  Hellebore* 

To  the  birds  of  this  genus  we  fhould  add  the  whole  tribe  of 
domeftic  land  fowl,  fuch  as  Peacocks*  Pbeafants*  &c.  but  thefe  can- 
not clame  even  an  European  origin. 
Peacock*.  India  gave  us  Peacocks ;  and  we  arc  allured  J  they  are  frill  found 
in  the  wild  ftate,  in  vaft  flocks  in  the  iflands  of  Ceylon  and  Java. 
So  beautiful  a  bird  could  not  long  be  permitted  to  be  a  ftranger  m 
the  more  diftant  parts;  for  fo  early  as  the  days  of  Solomon^  we 
find  among  the  articles  imported  in  his  Tarfhijh  navies,  Apes  and 
Peacocks.  A  monarch  fo  converfant  in  all  branches  of  natural  hif- 
tory,  wbofpoke  of  trees*  from  the  cedar  ofLibanon*  even  unto  the  byf- 
fop  tbat  fpringetb  out  of  tbe  watt :  who  fpoke  alfo  of  beafts  and  of 
fowl*  would  certainly  not  negleft  furnifhing  his  officers  with  in- 
ftru&ions  for  collecting  every  curiofity  in  the  countries  they  voyag- 
ed to,  which  gave  him  a  knowlege  that  diftinguilhed  him  from  all 

•BUTs  Travtb.    I.  371.  \Qfl*V$rvw  L  a69* 

t  Kmox's  bifi.  ofCrjh*.  28. 
H  Kings,  I.   10. 

the 
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the  princes  of  his  time.  Milan  *  relates,  that  they  were  brought 
into  Greece  from  fome  barbarous  country ;  and  that  they  were  held 
in  fuch  high  efteem,  that  a  male  and  female  were  valued  at  Athens 
at  iooo  drachma*  or  32/.  5s.  10 d.  Their  next  ftep  might  be  to 
Samos  5  where  they  were  preferved  about  the  temple  of  Juno*  being 
the  birds  facred  to  the  goddefs  f :  and  GelUus  in  his  noBes  Attica^ 
c.  16.  commends  the  excellency  of  the  S ami  an  peacocks.  It  is  there- 
fore probable  that  they  were  brought  here  originally  for  the  pur- 
pofes  of  fuperftition,  and  afterwards  cultivated  for  the  ufes  of  lux* 
ury.  We  arc  alfo  told,  when  Alexander  was  in  India  J,  he  found 
vaft  numbers  of  wild  ones  on  the  banks  of  the  Hyarotis,  and  was 
fi>  (truck  with  their  beauty,  as  to  appoint  a  fevere  punilhment  on 
any  perfon  that  killed  them. 

Peacocks'  crefts,  in  antient  times,  were  among  the  ornaments  of 
the  Kings  of  England.    Ernald  de  Aclent  fined  to  King  John  in  a     - 
hundred  and  forty  palfries,  with  fackbuts,  lorains,  gilt  fpurs  and 
peacocks'  crefts,  fuch  as  would  be  for  his  credit.     Maddox  Antiq. 
Excb.  i.  273. 

Our  common  poultry  came  originally  from  Perjia  and  India.  Poultrt.. 
Arijiopbanes  ||  calls  the  cock  m^vwh  Spy*,  the  Perfian  bird ;  and 
tells  us,  it  enjoyed  that  kingdom  before  Darius  and  Megabyzus ; 
at  this  time  we  know  that  thefe  birds  are  found  in  a  (late  of  nature 
in  the  ifles  of  Tinian  §,  and  others  of  the  Indian  ocean ;  and  that  in 
their  wild  condition  their  plumage  is  black  and  yellow,  and  their 
combs  and  wattles  purple  and  yellow  **.  They  were  early  introdu- 

•  jEHom  de  not*  att.  lib.  v.  21.  f  Atbenetus.  lib.  xiv.  p.  655* 

J  j^.  Curtius.  lib.  ix.  |j  J<uts,  lin.  483. 

§  Dampier's  <voy.  I.  392.     Lord  Anfotfs  <voy.  309. 

•#  For  this  information  we  are  indebted  to  governor  Loten. 
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«ed  into  the  wcftcrn  parts  of  the  world ;  and  have  been  very  long 
naturalized  in  this  country  ;  long  before  the  arrival  of  the  Romans 
in  this  ifland,  Cafar  informing  us,  they  were  one  of  the  forbidden 
foods  of  the  old  Britains.  Thefe  were  in  all  probability  imported 
here  by  the  Phoenicians*  who  traded  to  Britain*  about  five  hundred 
years  before  Cbrift.  For  all  other  domeftic  fowls,  turkies,  geefe^ 
and  ducks  excepted,  we  fcem  to  be  indebted  to  our  conquerors, 
the  Romans.  The  wild  fowl  were  all  our  own  from  the  period  they 
could  be  fuppofed  to  have  reached  us  after  the  great  event  of  the 
flood. 
Pheasants.  Pbeafants  were  firft  brought  into  Europe  from  the  banks  of  the 
Pbafis  ,  a  river  of  Colchis. 

Argiva  primum  fum  tranfportata  carina, 
Ante  mihi  notum  nil,  nifi  Pbafis  erat. 

Martial,  lib.  xiii.  ep.  72. 

Guinea  Guinea  bens*  the  Meleagrides  or  Gallina?  numidica  of  the  antients, 
came  originally  from  Africa*.  We  are  much  furprized  how  Belon  and 
other  learned  ornithologifts  could  poflibly  imagine  them  to  have  been 
the  fame  with  our  Turkies ;  fince  the  defcriptions  of  the  meleagri 
left  us  by  Atbenaus  and  other  antient  writers,  agree  fo  exaftly  with 
the  Guinea  ben*  as  to  take  away  (as  we  fhould  imagine)  all  power 
of  miftake.  Athenxus  (after  Cfytus  Milefius*  a  difciple  of  Arifiotle) 
defcribes  their  nature,  form  and  colors :  he  tells  us,  "  They  want 
"  natural  affedion  towards  their  young ;  that  their  head  is  naked, 

*  Bo/man's  bifiory  of  Guinea.  24S.    Voyages  de  Marcbais  HI.  323.   Barbel* s  defer. 
-Guinea.  CburcbilPs  coll.  <voy.  v.  29. 

"and 
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"  and  that  on  the  top  of  it  is  a  hard  round  body  like  a  peg  ov  nail ; 
"  that  from  the  cheeks  hangs  *  red  piece  of  flefh  like  a  beard  j  that 
"  it  has  no  wattles  like  the  common  poultry;  that  the  feathers  are 
u  black  fpotted  with  white  5  that  they  have  no  fpurs  *  and  that 
"  both  fexes  are  fo  like,  as  not  to  bediftinguifhed  by  the  fight  *'\ 
Varro  and  Pliny  f  take  notice  of  their  fpotted  plumage,  and  the 
gibbous  fubftance  on  their  head :  fo  that  from  thefe  citations  we 
find  every  character  of  the  Guinea  ben^  but  none  that  agrees  with 
the  Turfy. 

Barbot%  informs  us  that  very  few  turkies  are  to  be  met  with  in 
Guinea ;  and  thofe  only  in  the  hands  of  the  chiefs  of  the  European 
forts  \  the  negroes  declining  to  breed  any  on  account  of  their  ten- 
dernefs  which  fufficiently  proves  them  not  to  be  natives  of  that  cli- 
mate. On  the  contrary  the  fame  writer  fays,  that  the  Guinea  hens* 
or  as  he  calls  them  PintadaSj  are-  found  there,  in  flocks  of  two  or 
three  hundred,  that  perch  in  trees,  feed  on  worms  and  grafshop- 
pers ;  that  they  are  run  down  and  taken  by  dogs,  and  that  their 
flefh  is  tender  and  fweet,  generally  white,  though  fometimes  black*. 

He  alfo  remarks  that  neither  the  common  poultry  or  ducks  are 
natural  to  Guinea^  any  more  than  the  Turfy. 

*  "En  Jfi  arooyw  vrfe  ra  htyova  ro  opvsov,  kcu  6uya>^7  t£v  veurtyvv,  —  hr  cdm$. 
Se  xtyov  cafxiwv  (Ttxvifov,  rp oyyitov  e£Uov1a  t5;  xsfc&Sif  uovrt f  ncama>m  ■  wf \  3i* 
reug  yvc&ois  euro  t5  d^uSI^  aeiafuvnv  aJtt  9ray«v©-  paxfav  rafxa,  km  eftAfolioav  ruv 
ppwSav  mv  il  roTg  opvt<riv  hri  tw  fvy%&  yivo(Aemf  nv  ivtoi  woyotva  xate<rtv,  be  ixft,  Jio 
uai  Taum\  xo\o€6v  erf.  ffS>pa  cmav  irouutov,  fiixav®m  oiflo*  t«  xf*W7®"  **»  *tf*o«f . 

Xfwt  oft  oTtixn  ncu  atavrga iraeairkwwu  is  ciViv  al  %Xeiau  roig  appsffn' 

<bo  kcu  JwJwUfiTov  ki  rorvv  fjuteayfiiw  yiv®-.     Athenaeus,  655. 

t  Varro.  lib.  3.  c,  9.      Pliny,  lib.  10.  c.  26.  t  Bgrbot  217. 

Neither 
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Neither  is  that  bird  a  native  of  Afta :  the  firft  that  were  feen  in 
Per/ta  were  brought  from  Venice  by  fome  Armenian  merchants  *. 
They  are  alfo  cultivated  in  Ceylon,  but  not  found  wild. 
Tir*nr.  In  faft  the  Turfy  was  unknown  to  the  antient  naturalifts,  and 
even  to  the  old  world  before  the  difcovcry  of  America.  It  was  a 
bird  peculiar  to  the  new  continent,  and  is  now  the  commoneft 
wild  fowl  of  the  northern  parts  of  that  country.  It  was  firft  feen 
in  France,  in  the  reign  of  Francis  I.  and  in  England,  in  that  of 
Henry  VIII.  By  the  date  of  the  reign  of  thefc  monarchs,  the  firft 
birds  of  this  kind  muft  have  been  brought  from  Mexico,  whole 
conqueft  was  completed,  A.  D.  152 1,  the  (hort  lived  colony  of 
the  French  in  Florida  not  being  attempted  before  1562 ;  nor  our 
more  fuccefbful  one  in  Virginia,  effe&ed  till  1585;  when  both  thofe 
monarchs  were  in  their  graves. 

Milan,  indeed,  mentions  a  bird  found  in  India  f  that  fome  wri- 
ters have  fufpefted  to  be  the  Turfy,  but  we  conclude  with  Gefner, 
that  it  was  either  the  Peacock,  or  fome  bird  of  that  genus.  On  con- 
fulting  fome  gentlemen  who  have  long  refidedin  the  Indies,  we  find, 
that  though  the  Turfy  is  bred  there,  it  is  only  confidered  as  a  do- 
tneftic  bird,  and  not  a  native  of  the  country. 

•  Tmvermcr.  146. 
f  nEti*mJ  hi  ft.  an.  lib.  XWU  C.  ft. 
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Strong  BILL,  a  little  incurvated.  xm. 

No  back  TOE.  BUSTARD' 


Tetrax.  Atbenai,  lib.  IX.  398.  L'Outarde.    Brijbn  av.  V.   18.  Hi/.   08.  Gibat. 

L'Oftarde.   Bthm  av.  235.  d'Oyt.  IL  / 

Otis,  vel  Biftarda.  Gefntrav.  484,  486.  Otis  tarda.  Lin.fyft.  264* 

Otis  five  Tarda.   Aldr%  av*  II.  39.  Faun.  Suec.  J}.  196. 

Wil.  crn.  178.  Trap.   ifntD*.  355. 

Rasijyn.  aw.  58.  Acker-Trappe.  Frifcb%  I.  106.   Scopoli, 

Guftard.  Bottbii,  7.  and  &'£.  &*•  16.        No.  160. 

j&fev.  r«J.  73,  74.  £n  Z00L  87.  plate  N.    PL  EnJ.  245. 


THE  buftard  is  the  largeft  of  the  Britijh  land  fowl ;  the  male  Dbscmf. 
at  a  medium  weighing  twenty-five  pounds;  there  are  in* 
ftanccs  of  fome  very  old  ones  weighing  twenty-feven.  The  breadth 
nine  feet ;  the  length  near  four.  Befides  the  fize  and  difference  of 
color,  the  male  is  diftinguUhed  from  the  female  by  a  tuft  of  fea- 
thers about  five  inches  long  on  each  fide  the  lower  mandible.  Its 
head  and  neck  are  alh  colored :  the  back  is  barred  tranfverfely 
with  black  and  bright ruft  color :  the  greater  quil  feathers  are  black: 
the  belly  white :  the  tail  Is  marked  with  broad  red  and  black  bars, 
and  confifts  of  twenty  feathers  :  the  legs  dulky. 

The  female  is  about  half  the  fize  of  the  male :  the  crown  of    Female. 
the  head  is  of  a  deep  orange,  traverfed  with  black  lines ;  the  reft 
of  the  head  is  brown.    The  lower  part  of  the  fore  fide  of  the  neck 

Ii  1$ 
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.  is  alh  colored :  in  other  refpe&s  it  refembles  the  male,  only  the 
colors  of  the  back  and  wings  are  far  more  dull. 
Place.  Thefe  birds  inhabit  moft  of  the  open  countries  of  the  fouth 
and  eaft  parts  of  this  ifland,  from  Dorfet/bire,  as  far  as  the  Wolds 
in  Torkjbire  *.  They  are  exceeding  fhy,  and  difficult  to  be  fhot ; 
run  very  fad,  and  when  on  the  wing  can  fly,  though  (lowly,  many 
miles  without  retting.  It  is  faid  that  they  take  flight  with  diffi- 
culty, and  are  fometimes  run  down  with  grehounds.  They  keep 
jiear  their  old  haunts,  feldom  wandering  above  twenty  or  thirty 
miles.  Their  food  is  corn  and  other  vegetables,  and  thofe  large 
earth  worms  that  appear  in  great  quantities  on  the  Downs,  before 
fun-rifing  in  the  fummer.  Thefe  are  replete  with  moifture,  anfwer 
the  purpofe  of  liquids,  and  enable  them  to  live  long  without  drink- 
ing on  thofe  extenfive  and  dry  tra&s.  Befides  this,  nature  hath 
given  the  males  an  admirable  magazine  for  their  fecurity  againft 
drought,  being  a  pouch  f,  whofe  entrance  lies  immediately  under 
the  tongue,  and  which  is  capable  of  holding  near  feven  quarts  * 
and  this  they  probably  fiU  with  water,  to  fupply  the  hen  when  fit- 
ting, or  the  young  before  they  can  fly.  Buftards  lay  only  two 
eggs,  of  the  fize  of  thofe  of  a  goofe,  of  a  pale  olive  brown,  mark- 
ed with  fpots  of  a  darker  color ;  they  make  no  aeft,  only  fcrape  a 
hole  in  the  ground.  In  autumn  they  are  (in  Wiltjhire)  generally 
found  in  large  turnep  fields  near  the  Downs,  and  in  flocks  of  fifty 
or  more. 

*  In  Sir  Robert  SibbaU'%  time  they  were  found  in  the  Mns%  bat  I  bdierc  that 
they  are  now  extinft  in  Scotland* 

f  The  world  is  obliged  to  the  late  Dr.  Dmglus  for  this  difcovery ;  and  to 
Mr.  Edwwrdt  for  oommankatiag  it. 

The 
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The  French  Canne-patiere.   WlU  cm.       de  Buffw%   II.    40.    PL  EnL    10.    99.  Lhssbr. 

179.  25. 

La  petite  outard.   Brijpm  aw.  V.  24.    Otis  Tetrax.  Lin.fyft.  264. 


THERE  have  been  three  or  four  inftances  of  this  fpecies  be- 
ing (hot  in  England*  but  the  fpecimens  I  have  feen  have  been 
all  female.  Whether  they  were  accidental  ftragglers  from  the  con- 
tinent ;  or  whether  they  breed  here,  and  the  male  has  efcaped  the 
fportfman's  notice,  is  not  yet  afcertained. 

This  bird  is  about  the  fize  of  a  pheafant*  The  male,  which  I 
have  feen  in  France*  varies  much  in  the  colors  of  the  neck  from 
the  female,  being  black,  marked  tranfverfely  above  and  below 
with  a  band  of  white.  The  crown  of  the  head  black  and  ferrugi- 
nous. The  back,  fcapulars,  and  coverts  of  the  wings  varied  with 
black  and  ferruginous  lines.  The  quil  feathers  black  at  their  ends, 
white  at  their  bottoms ;  the  white  predominating  to  the  feconda- 
ries,  which  are  quite  white.  The  breaft,  belly,  and  thighs  white. 
The  middle  feathers  of  the  tail,  tawny  barred  with  black :  the  reft 
white.    Legs  cinereous. 

The  neck  of  the  female  agrees  in  colors  with  the  back :  in  other 
refpefts  the  marks  pretty  nearly  agree. 

They  inhabit  open  countries ;  feed  on  grain,  feeds,  and  infefts. 


I  1  2  Norfolk 
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ioo.  Tick-     Norfolk  Plover.  Br.  ZooJ.  II.  378.  Lc  grand  Plavier,    Courljr  de  tare. 
knebd.       Un  Oftardean,  Oedicnemus.   Bilonav.        Brijbn  av.  V.  76.  Tah.j.fy.  1. 

239.  Charadriua  oedtcnemni.  Lin.jyft.  255. 

Charadrius   (Trid  vcl  Grid).    Gtfner  Br.Zool.  127. 

av.  256.  Kervari.  Haffelqwjt  Itin.    210?    Engl. 
The  Stone  Curlew.   Wil.  on.  306.  Ed.  zoo. 

Rmijyn.  av.  108. 


Dbscuf*  fTpHE  weight  of  this  fpecies  is  eighteen  ounces.  The  length  to 
JL  the  tail  eighteen  inches  :  the  breadth  thirty  fix.  The  head 
is  remarkably  round :  the  fpace  beneath  the  eyes  is  bare  of  fea- 
thers, and  of  a  yellowifh  green :  the  irides  yellow :  the  feathers  of 
the  head,  neck,  back,  and  fcapulars,  and  coverts  of  the  wings  are 
black,  edged  deeply  with  pale  reddifh  brown :  the  belly  and  thighs 
are  of  a  pure  white :  the  two  firft  quil  feathers  are  black,  marked 
on  the  middle  of  each  web  with  a  large  white  fpot. 

The  tail  confifts  of  twelve  feathers ;  the  tips  of  the  two  outmoft 
are  black,  beneath  is  a  broad  white  bar,  the  remaining  part  barred 
with  white  anddufky  brown  :  in  the  next  feathers  the  white  leflcns; 
in  the  middle  it  almoft  difappears,  changing  it  to  a  pale  reddifh 
brown,  mottled  with  a  darker :  its  mouth  very  wide  :  the  legs  are 
of  a  fine  yellow:  the  toes  very  (hort,  bordered  with  a  ftrong 
membrane :  the  knees  thick,  as  if  fwelled,  like  thofe  of  a  gouty 
man  5  from  whence  Belon  gives  it  the  name  of  Oedicnemus  * 

This  bird  feems  unknown  in  the  weftern  parts  of  this  kingdom  ; 
but  is  found  in  Hamg/bire,  Norfolk,  and  on  Lincoln  bcatb,  where, 

*  From  o*Jk»,  and  mrf/un. 

from 
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from  a  fimilarity  of  colors  to  the  curlew,  it  is  called  the  Stone 
Curlew.  It  breeds  in  fome  places  in  rabbet  boroughs  ;  alfo  among 
ftones  on  the  bare  ground,  laying  two  eggs  of  a  copper  color, 
fpotted  with  a  darker  red.  The  young  run  foon  after  they  are 
hatched.  Thefe  birds  feed  in  the  night  on  worms  and  caterpil- 
lars: they  will  alfo  eat  toads;  and  Gefner  fays  they  will  catch 
mice,  which  is  confirmed  by  HaJJelquift. 

They  make  a  mod  piercing  Ihrill  noife,  which  they  begin  in  the 
evening  •,  and  are  fo  loud,  as  to  be  heard  near  a  mile  in  a  ftill 
night  They  inhabit  fallow  lands  and  downs ;  affeft  dry  places, 
never  being  feen  near  any  waters.  When  they  fly,  they  extend 
their  legs  ftrait  out  behind :  are  very  fhy  birds ;  run  far  before  they 
take  to  wing ;  and  often  fquat :  are  generally  feen  (ingle ;  and  are 
efteemed  very  delicate  food. 

In  habit,  make,  and  manners,  thefe  birds  approach  near  to  the 
BufiarL  We  have  therefore  removed  them  into  that  genus,  from 
that  of  Plovers. 

They  are  migratory :  appear  in  England  about  the  middle  of 
April,  and  retire  in  autumn. 


Order 
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Order    IV.      COLUMBINE. 


XIV. 
PIGEON. 


Soft  ftrait  BILL. 

NOSTRILS  lodged  in  a  tuberous  naked  (kin. 

TOES  divided  to  their  origin. 


loi.  Com- 
mon* 


La  Pigeon  prive.   Melon  a<o.  313. 
Colamba  vulgaris.     Gefiur   aw.    279. 

Livia.  307. 
Columba  domeftica.   JUr.  av.  II.  225. 
Common  wild  Dove,  or  Pigeon,   WiL 

em.  180.   and  the  Stock  Dove,  or 

Wood  Pigeon  •.  185. 
Rati  fin.  aw.  59,  62. 
Golob.   Seopoli,  No.  177. 
Le  Pigeon  domeftique.    Brijfon  av.  I. 

68.   Hift.d'Oys.  II.  491. 


Le  Bifet.  498. 

Columba  Oenas.   Lin.Jyft.  279. 

Skogs    dufwa,    Dufwa,    Hemdufwa. 

Faun.  Suic.  J$.  207. 
Kirke-Due,  Skov-Due.  Brunmcb,  203. 
Feldtaube,Hauftaube,  Hohltaube.  Krm. 

358- 
Blau-Taube,  or  Holtz-Taube.  Frifcb, 

Br.  ZooFsB.  plate  88. 


THE  tame  pigeon,  and  all  its  beautifull  varieties,  derive  their 
origin  from  one  fpecies,  the  Stock  Dove :  the  Englijb  name 
implying  its  being  the  ftock  orftem  from  whence  the  other  domcftic 
kinds  fprung.  Thefe  birds,  as  Varrof  obferves,  take  their  (Latin) 
name,  Columba^  from  their  voice  or  cooing ;  and  had  he  known  it, 


•  Columba  livia.  Aldr.  av.  II.  234*  et  Oenas,  feu  vinago.  233. 
t  De  Ling.  Lot.  lib.  IV. 


he 
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he  might  have  added  the  Britifa  &c.  for  K'lomme*,  Kylohman* 
Kubn  and  Kolm  fignify  the  fame  bird.  They  were,  and  ftill  are  in 
moft  parts  of  our  ifland,  in  a  date  of  nature  -,  but  probably  the 
Romans  taught  us  the  method  of  making  them  domeftic,  and  con- 
ftrufting  pigeon  houfes.  Its  charadters  in  the  ftatc  neareft  that  of  Dbscrip. 
ks  origin,  is  a  deep  bluifh  a(h  color ;  the  breaft  dafhed  with  a  fine 
changeable  green  and  purple ;  the  fides  of  the  neck  with  Alining 
copper  color ;  its  wings  marked  with  two  black  bars,  one  on  the 
coverts  of  the  wings,  the  other  on  the  quil  feathers.  The  back 
white,  and  the  tail  barred  near;  the  end  with  black.  The  weight 
fourteen  ounces. 

In  the  wild  ftate  it  breeds  in  holes  of  rocks,  and  hollows  of  trees, 
for  which  reafon  fome  writers  ftile  it  columba  cavernalis  *,  in  oppo- 
fition  to  the  Ring  Dove,  which  makes  its  neft  on  the  boughs  of 
trees.  Nature  ever  prcferves  fome  agreement  in  the  manners, 
charadlers,  and  colors  of  birds  reclamed  from  their  wild  ftate. 
This  fpccies  of  pigeon  foon  takes  to  build  in  artificial  cavities, 
and  from  the  temptation  of  a  ready  provifion  becomes  eafily  do- 
medicated.  The  drakes  of  the  tame  duck,  however  they  may 
vary  in  color,  ever  retain  the  mark  of  their  origin  from  our  Englijh 
mallard,  by  the  curled  feathers  of  the  tail :  and  the  tame  goofe 
betrays  its  defcent  from  the  wild  kind,  by  the  invariable  whitenefs 
of  its  rump,  which  they  always  retain  in  both  dates. 

Multitudes  of  thefe  birds  are  obfcrved  to  migrate  into  the  fouth 
of  England:  and  while  the  beech  woods  were  fuffered  to  cover 
large  trafts  of  ground,  they  ufed  to  haunt  them  in  myriads,  reach- 

•  The  Columba  faxaiilisy  a  fmall  fort,  that  is  frequent  on  moft  of  our  cliffs,  is 
only  a  variety  of  the  wild  pigeon. 

ing 
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ing  in  firings  of  a  mile  in  length,  as  they  went  out  in  the  morning 
to  feed.  They  vifit  us  the  lateft  of  any  bird  of  paflage,  not  ap- 
pearing till  November  >  and  retire  in  the  fpring.  I  imagine  that 
the  fummer  haunts  of  thefe  are  in  Sweden,  for  Mr.  Eckmark  makes 
their  retreat  thence  coincide  with  their  arrival  here  *.  But  many 
breed  here,  as  I  have  obferved,  on  the  cliffs  of  the  coaft  of  Wales, 
and  of  the  Hebrides. 

Varieties.  The  varieties  produced  from  the  domcftic  pigeon  are  very  nu- 
merous, and  extremely  elegant ;  thefe  are  diftinguilhed  by  names 
exprelfive  of  their  feveral  properties,  fuch  as  Tumblers,  Carriers, 
Jacobines,  Croppers,  Powters,  Runts,  Turbits,  Owls,  Nuns,  &c,  f 

Carrier*  The  moft  celebrated  of  thefe  is  the  Carrier,  which  from  the  fupe- 
rior  attachment  that  pigeon  (hews  to  its  native  place,  is  employed 
in  many  countries  as  the  moft  expeditious  courier :  the  letters  are 
tied  under  its  wing,  it  is  let  loofe,  and  in  a  very  fhort  fpace  returns 
to  the  home  it  was  brought  from,  with  its  advices  £.  This  practice 
was  much  in  vogue  in  the  Eafi,  and  at  Scanderoon,  till  of  late 

years, 

•  Amctn.  Acad*  IV.  593. 

t  Vide  JVih  cm.  Moon's  Columbarium*  and  a  trcatife  on  domcftic  pigeons, 
publifhed  in  1765.  The  laft  illnftrates  the  names  of  the  birds,  with  fereral  neat 
figures, 

\  This  cuftom  was  obferved  by  that  legendary  traveller.  Sir  John  Manndevili, 
knight,  warrior  and  pilgrim ;  who,  with  the  true  fpirit  of  religious  chivalry, 
voyaged  into  the  Eafi,  and  penetrated  as  far  as  the  borders  of  China,  daring  the 
reigns  of  Edward  II.  and  III. 

"  In  that  contree,"  fays  he,  "  and  other  contrees  bezonde,  thei  han  a  cuftom, 
whan  thei  fchulle  ufen  werre,  and  whan  men  holden  fege  abouten  cytee  or  caf- 
telle,  and  thei  with  innen  dur  not  fenden  out  meflagers  with  lettere,  fro  lord  to 
lord,  for  to  alke  fokour,  thei  maken  here  letters  and  bynden  hem  to  the  nekke 

of 
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years*,  ufcd  on  the  arrival  of  a  fhip,  to  give  the  merchants  at 
Aleppo  a  more  expeditious  notice  than  could  be  done  by  any  other 
means.  In  our  own  country,  thefe  aerial  meffcngers  have  been 
employed  for  a  very  Angular  purpofc,  being  let  loofe  at  Tyburn  at 
the  moment  the  fatal  cart  is  drawn  away,  to  notify  to  diftant  friends, 
the  departure  of  the  unhappy  criminal. 

In  the  Eaft9  the  ufe  of  thefe  birds  feems  to  have  been  improved 
greatly,  by  having,  if  we  may  ufe  the  eXprefllon,  relays  of  them 
ready  to  fpread  intelligence  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  Thus  the 
governor  of  Damiata  circulated  the  news  of  the  death  of  Qrrik : 

Tofto  che'l  Caftellan  di  Damiata 
Certificoffi,  ch'era  morto  Orrilo% 
La  Colomba  lafcifr,  ch'avea  legata 
Sotto  Pala  la  lettera  col  filo. 
Quelle  andd  al  Cairo,  ed  indi  fu  lafciaU 
Un'  altra  altrove,  come  quivi  e  ftilo  : 
Si,  che  in  pochiffime  ore  andd  l'awifb 
Per  tutto  Egitto)  ch'era  Qrrik  uccifo  f. 

of  a  Cohtr,  and  leten  the  Coher  flee ;  and  the  Cohuertn  ben  fo  taaghte*  that 
thei  fleen  with  tho  letters  to  the  verry  place,  that  men  wolde  fend  hem  to.  For 
the  Cohverti  ben  no.yflcht  in  tho  places,  where  thei  ben  font  to ;  and  thei  fenden 
hem  thus,  for  to  beren  here  letters.  And  the  Cohens  retournen  azen,  where  as 
thei  ben  noriflcht  and  fo  they  don  comonnljr."  The  voiage  and  travaile  of  Sir 
J.  MaundrviUy  knight,  ed.  1727. 

•  Dr.  Ruffel  informs  us,  that  the  practice  Is  left  oft    Hi  ft.  AUpfo^  66. 

•f  '  As  foon  as  the  commandant  of  Damiata  heard  that  Orrilo  was  dead*  he  let 

*  loofe  a  pigeon,  under  whofe  wing  he  had  tied  a  letter  \  this  fled  to  Cairo,  from 
4  whence  a  fecond  was  difpatched  to  another  place,  as  is  ufual ;  fo  that  in  a  very 

*  few  hours*  all  Egypt  was  acquainted  with  the  death  of  QrriloS  Ariofiot 
canto  15* 

Kk  But 
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But  the  fimple  ufc  of  them  was  known  in  very  early  times: 
Anacreon  tells  us,  he  conveyed  his  billet-doux,  to  his  beautifull 
Batbyllus,  by  a  dove. 

Ey»  ¥  'Awwf fom 

AiauovS  roaeuhar 

Koi  w7*  olof  bulvH 

I  am  now  Jnacreon's  flare, 

And  to  me  entrufted  have 

All  the  o'erflowings  of  his  heart 

To  Batbyllus  to  impart ; 

Each  foft  line,  with  nimble  wing, 

To  the  lovely  boy  I  bring. 

Tauroftbenes  alio,  by  means  of  a  pigeon  he  had  decked  with  pur- 
ple, fent  advice  to  his  father,  who  lived  in  the  ifle  of  Mgtna^  of 
his  vi&ory  in  the  Olympic  games,  on  the  very  day  he  had  obtained 
it  f.  And,  at  the  fiege  of  Modtna>  Hirtius  without,  and  Brutus 
within  the  walls,  kept,  by  the  help  of  pigeons,  a  conftant  corre- 
fpondence;  baffling  every  ftratagem  of  the  befieger  Antony  $,  to 
intercept  their  couriers.  la  the  times  of  the  CrufaieSj  there  ait 
many  more  inftances  of  thefe  birds  of  peace  being  employed  in  the 
fervice  of  war :  JoinviUe  relates  one  during  the  crufade  of  Saint 
Louis  || }  and  Tajfo  another,  during  the  fiege  of  Jerufakm  §. 

*  Anacnon,  odi  9.  ffc  wtftrtfa*. 

f  jElian  var.  hi  ft,  lib.  IX.  2.  Pliny,  lit.  X.  c.  24.  iayi,  that  {wallows  have 
been  made  ufe  of  for  the  fame  purpofe. 

t  Pliny,  lib.  X.  c.  37.  Exclams,  Quid  vallum  et  vigil  obfidio  atqae  etiam 
reda  amne  pretenta  profuere  Antonio,  fir  cerium  eunte  nuncio  t 

II  Joinvilh,  638.  off.  35.  $  Tnji,  Book  XVIII. 

The 
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The  nature  of  pigeons  is  to  be  gregarious ;  to  lay  Only  two  eggs  * 
to  breed  many  times  in  the  year  * ;  to  bill  in  their  courtfhip  •,  for 
the  male  and  female  to  fit  by  turns,  and  alio  to  feed  their  young ; 
to  cad  their  provifion  out  of  their  craw  into  the  young  ones'  mouths; 
to  drink,  not  like  other  birds  by  tipping,  but  by  continual  draughts 
like  quadrupeds  -,  and  to  have  notes  mournful,  or  plaintive. 


V 

Le  Rainier.   Belon  av.  307.  Criunik.   Scofoli,  No.  178.                       102.  Ring. 

Phafla.    Bclon  obf.  13.  Raiifyn.  av.  62. 

Palumbus.   Gefner  av.  310.  Columba  palumbus.   Lin./yft.  Jp.  282. 

Palumbus  major  five  torquatus.  AMr.    Ringdufwa>  Siutut.  Faun,  Suec.jp.  208. 

av.  II.  227.  Wildtaube,  Riagltaube.   Kram.  359. 

Colombaccio.   Qlina,  54.  Ringel-Taube.   Frifch,  I.  138. 

Ring-dove,  Queeft,   or  Cufhat.  Wil.    Dan.    Ringel-due.   Bornbolmis,  Skude* 

crn.  185.  Brunmcb,  204. 
Le  Pigeon  Ramier.  Brijpm  #v.  I.  89.    Br.  Zool.  89.  plate  O. 

Hift.  d'Oys.  II.  531. 

THIS  fpecies  forms  its  neft  of  a  Few  dry  flicks  in  the  boughs 
of  trees :  attempts  have  been  made  to  domefticate  them, 
by  hatching  their  eggs  under  the  common  pigeon  in  dove  houfes ; 
but  as  foon  as  they  could  fly,  they  always  took  to  their  proper 
haunts.  In  the  beginning  of  the  winter  they  aflcmble  in  great 
flocks,  and  leave  off  cooing ;  which  they  begin  in  Marcb,  when 
they  pair.  J  he  ring  dove  is  the  largeft  pigeon  we  have ;  and  may 
be  at  once  diftinguifhed  from  all  others  by  the  fize.  Its  weight  is  Descrip. 
about  twenty  ounces :  its  length  eighteen  inches;  its  breadth  thirty. 

•  So  quick  is  their  produce,  that  the  author  of  the  Oeconomy  ofnatun  obferves, 
that  in  the  fpace  of  four  years,  14,760  may  come  from  a  fingle  pair.  Stittngjleet's 
tru8$9  75. 

K  k  2  The 
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The  head;  back,  and  coverts  of  the  wings  are  of  a  bluifli  afh  color: 
the  lower  fide  of  the  neck  and  the  bread:  are  of  a  purplilh  red, 
daflied  with  afh  color :  on  the  hind  part  of  the  neck  is  a  femi- 
circular  line  of  white ;  above  and  beneath  that  the  feathers  arc 
glofiy,  and  of  changeable  colors  as  oppofed  to  the  light.  The 
belly  is  of  a  dirty  white :  the  greater  quil  feathers  are  duiky ;  the 
reft  afh  colored :  underneath  the  baftard  wing  is  a  white  ftroke 
pointing  downwards. 


ioj*  Tur-    La  TortreHe.  Mthnav.  309.  Wilde  Turttl  tanbe.  Kram*  3^9. 

TLB.  Tartar.   Gejker  av.  316.  Tartel-Taube.   Frifcb,  I.  140. 

Turtur.   Aldr.  av.  if.  235.  Le  Tourterelle.     Brijffht   *?•    I.    92* 
Tortora.   Oftnr,  34.  &*/«&,  No.  iSi. 

The  Turtledove.   Wil.  mt.  rtfr  Br.  Zoo  I.  89.  plate  O.  1. 

Raiijyn.  av*  6 1.  Hift.  d*Oy*.  II.  545. 


THIS  fpecies  is  found  in  Buckingham/hire*  Gkucefterjbir^ 
Sbropjbire*  and  in  the  Weft  of  England.  They  are  very  (by 
and  retired  birds,  breeding  in  thick  wopds,  generally  of  oak :  we 
believe  that  they  refide  in  Buckingbawftnre  during  the  breeding  fea* 
ion,  migrating  into  the  other  countries  in  autumn. 
Descrjp,  xhe  length  is  twelve  inches  and  a  half;  its  breadth  twenty-one : 
the  weight  four  ounces.  The  irides  are  of  a  fine  yellow :  a  beau* 
tifull  crimfon  circle  encompafies  the  eye  lids.  The  chin  and  fore* 
head  are  whitifh :  the  top  of  the  head  aih  colored  mixed  with  olive: 
on  each  fide  of  the  neck  is  a  fpot  of  black  feathers  prettily  tipt 
with  white :  the  back  afh  colored,  bordered  with  dive  brown :  the 
fcapulars  and  coverts  of  a  reddifh  brown  Jpotted  with  black :  the 

quil 
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quil  feathers  of  a  duflcy  brown,  the  tips  and  outward  edges  of  a 
yellowifh  brown :  the  breaft  of  a  light  purplifh  red,  having  the 
verge  of  each  feather  yellow :  the  belly  white :  the  fides  and  inner 
coverts  of  the  wings  bluilh.  The  tail  is  three  inches  and  a  half 
long ;  the  two  middlemoft  feathers  are  of  a  dufky  brown ;  the 
others  black,  with  white  tips :  the  end  and  exterior  fide  of  the 
outmoft  feathers  wholly  white. 


Order 
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STARE. 


Class  II. 


Order     V.      PASSERINE. 


xv. 

STARS. 


Strait  BILL*  depreffed:  the  NOSTRILS  furroundcd  with  a 

prominent  rim. 


104.  Stare.   L'Eftourneati.  Bdon  av.  321. 
Stumus.    Gijker  aw.  746. 
Aldr.  a<v.  II.  284* 
Stare,  or  Starling.    WiJ.  orn.  196. 
Rait  fyn.  a<v.  67. 
L'Etourneau.     Brijfon  a<u.    II. 

Hift.  J'Oys.  ID.  176. 
Sanfonet.   PL  Enl.  75. 
Starl.   Scofa/i,  No.  189. 
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Storno.   Zmm*.  69. 

Ok**,  18. 

Stumus  vulgaris.   Lin./yft.  290. 

Stare.   /«**.  £«w.  ^.  213. 

Hajfelquift,  bin.  284. 

Z)a*/7  &  Norvegit,  Stser.   £r.  229* 

Staar.  /V//c£,  II.  217. 

Starl.  A><«w.  362. 

Br.  ZwL  93.  plate  P.  2.  f.  1. 


THE  Stare  breeds  in  hollow  trees,  caves  of  houfes*  towers> 
ruins,  cliffs,  and  often  in  high  rocks  over  the  fea,  fuch  as 
thofe  of  the  IJle  of  Wight.  It  lays  four  or  five  eggs,  of  a  pale 
greenifli  afh  color  j  and  makes  its  neft  of  draw,  fmall  fibres  of 
roots,  and  the  like.  In  winter,  (tares  afiemble  in  vail  flocks: 
they  colled  in  myriads  in  the  fens  of  Lincoln/hire^  and  do  great 
damage  to  the  fen  men,  by  roofting  on  the  reeds,  and  breaking 
them  down  by  their  weight ;  for  reeds  are  the  thatch  of  the  coun- 
try, and  are  harvefted  with  great  care. 

Thefe 


P1.2D& 


JW1U? 


RING     OTTZEL. 
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Thefe  birds  feed  on  worms,  and  infe&s ;  and  it  is  faid  that  they 
will  get  into  pigeon  houfes,  for  the  fake  of  fucking  the  eggs.  Their 
flefh  is  fo  bitter,  as  to  be  fcarce  eatable.  They  are  very  docil,  and 
may  be  taught  to  fpeak. 

The  weight  of  the  male  of  this  fpecies  is  about  three  ounces ; 
that  of  the  female  rather  lefs.  The  length  is  eight  inches  three 
quarters :  the  breadth  fourteen  inches.  Bill,  in  old  birds,  yellow. 
The  whole  plumage  is  black,  very  refplendent  with  changeable 
blue,  purple,  and  copper :  each  feather  marked  with  a  pale  yel- 
low fpot.  The  lefler  coverts  are  edged  with  yellow,  and  (lightly 
glofied  with  green.  The  quil  feathers  and  tail  dufky :  the  former 
edged  with  yellow  on  the  exterior  fide ;  the  lad:  with  dirty  white* 
The  legs  of  a  reddilh  brown. 


Strait 
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XVL       Strait  BILL,  a  little  bending  at  the  point,  with  a  fmall  notch 
THRUSH.  ncar  tjjC  cn(j  0f  tilc  Upper  mandible. 

Outmoft  TOE  adhering  as  far  as  the  firft  joint  to  the  middle  toe. 


io5,Mi53Bt.  La  Grive  ou  Sifem.  Bthuav.  324.  Tordo  vifcada,  Ziccfcio.  Zinan.  39. 

Turduj  vifcivorus.  Gtfntr  av.  759.  La  Draine.   Hift.d'Qjt.  III.  295. 

Aldr.  av.  II.  273.  La  grofle  grive,  Turd  us  major.   Eriji* 
Tordo.   Olinoy  ac.  av.  II.  200.   Scof>oli>  No.  193. 

MiffcUbird,  or  Shrite.   Wti.  orn.  187.  Biork-Traft.   Faun.  Stuc.  /p.  216. 

Raiijy*.  av.  64.  Dobbelt-Kramsfugl.   Brunnicb^  231* 

Mifleltoe-thruJh,  orSkreitch.   Charlton  Zariker,  Miillcr,  Zerrer.   Kram.  361. 

ex.  89*  MiilcI-DrofleUorSchnarrc. /,ri/r^,1.25^ 

Turdns  vttcivorus.  Lin.Jyft.  291.  Br.  ZotL  90.  plate  P.  f.  1. 


THIS  is  the  largeft  of  the  genus,  and  weighs  near  five  ounces* 
Its  length  is  eleven  inches :  its  breadth  fixtcen  and  a  half. 
The  bill  is  (horter  and  thicker  than  that  of  other  thrufhes ;  dulky, 
except  the  bafe  of  the  lower  mandible,  which  is  yellow.  The  hides 
hazel. 

Head,  back,  and  lefler  coverts  of  the  wings  are  of  a  deep  olive 
brown.  The  lower  part  of  the  back  tinged  with  yellow.  The 
loweft  order  of  leflcr  coverts,  and  the  great  coverts  brown :  the 
firft  tipt  with  white  •,  the  laft  both  tipt  and  edged  with  the  fame 
color.  The  quil  feathers,  and  fecondaries  dufky  j  but  the  lower 
part  of  the  inner  webs  white.  The  inner  coverts  of  the  wings 
white.    Tail  brown  j  the  three  outmoft  feathers  tipt  with  white. 

Cheeks 
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Cheeks  and  throat  mottled  with  brown  and  white :  bread  and 
belly  whitilh  yellow,  marked  with  large  fpots  of  black :  the  legs 
yellow.  Thefe  birds  build  their  nefts  in.  bufhes,  or  on  the  fide 
of  fome  tree,  generally  an  afh,  and  lay  four  or  five  eggs:  their  note 
of  anger  or  fear  is  very  harlh,  between  a  chatter  and  fkreek  ;  from 
whence  fome  of  its  Englijh  names ;  its  fong  though  is  very  fine, 
which  it  begins,  fitting  on  the  fummit  of  a  high  tree,  very  early 
in  the  fpring,  often  with  the  new  year,  in  blowing  (howery 
weather,  which  makes  the  inhabitants  of  Hampjbire  to  call  it  the 
Storm-cock.  It  feeds  on  infe&s,  holly  and  mifleltoe  berries, 
which  are  the  food  of  all  the  thrufh  kind :  in  fevcre  fnowy  weather, 
when  there  is  a  failure  of  their  ufual  diet,  they  are  obferved  to 
fcratch  out  of  the  banks  of  hedges,  the  root  of  Arum*  or  the  cuckoo 
pint :  this  is  remarkably  warm  and  pungent,  and  a  provifion  fui- 
table  to  the  feafon. 

This  bird  migrates  into  Burgundy  in  the  months  of  Oftober  and 
November  1  in  Great- Britain*  continues  the  whole  year.  The 
Welfh  call  this  bird  Peny  llwyn*  or  the  matter  of  the  coppice,  as  it 
will  drive  all  the  leffer  fpecies  of  thruflies  from  it.  The  anti- 
cnts  believed  that  the  mijfeltoe  (the  bafis  of  bird-lime)  could  not  be 
propagated  but  by  the  berries  that  had  paft  through  the  body  of 
this  bird ;  and  on  that  is  founded  the  proverb  of  Turdus  malum  Jibi 
cacat. 

It  may  be  obferved,  that  this  is  thelargeft  bird,  Britijb  or  foreign 
(within  our  knowledge)  that  fings  or  has  any  melody  in  its  note : 
the  notes  of  all  fuperior  being  either  fcreaming,  croaking,  chat- 
tering, &c.  the  pigeon  kind  excepted,  whofe  flow  plaintive  con- 
tinued monotone  has  fomething  fweetly  foothing  in  it.  Tbompfon 
(the  naturahft's  poet)  in  the  concert  he;  has  formed  among  the  fea- 

L 1  thered 
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FIELDFARE. 
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thercd  tribe,  allows  the  imperfe&ion  of  voice  in  the  larger  birds, 
yet  introduces  them  as  ufcful  as  the  bafe  in  chorus,  notwithstanding 
it  is  unpleafing  by  itfelf. 

The  jay,  the  rook,  the  daw, 
And  each  harJh  pipe  (difcordant  heard  alone) 
Aid  the  fall  concert :  while  the  ftock-dove  breaths 
A  melancholy  murmur  thro'  the  whole  •• 


106.  Field-  LaLitorne.    Behnav.  328. 
FARB.         Turdus  pilaris.     Gefiur  av.  753. 
AUbr.  av.  II.  274. 
Wil  wn.  188. 
Raiijyn.  av.  64. 
La  Litorne,  on  Tonrdelle.    Brijfon  av. 

II.  214.  Hift.  d'Oyt.  IH.  301. 
Lin.Jyft.  201. 
Kramtfbgel, 

No.  215. 


fnofkata.       Faun.    Suec. 


Brinauka.    Scoftfi,  No.  194. 

Dam.    Dobbelt    Kramsfngl.      Cimhrit. 

Snarrer.  Norvegis,  Graae  Troft,  Field- 

Troft,  Nordenvinds  Pibe,  Bembelmi$9 

Simmeren.     Br.  232. 
Kranabets  vogel,   Kranabeter.    Kraau 

361. 
Wacholder-Droflel,    juniper   Thrufh), 

or  Ziemer.     Frifcb,  I.  26. 
Br,  Zod.  90.  plate  P.  2.  f.  i. 


THIS  bird  paflcs  the  ftimmer  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe; 
alfo  in  lower  Auftriaf.  It  breeds  in  the  largeft  trees  J; 
feeds  on  berries  of  all  kinds,  and  is  very  fond  of  thofe  of  the  juni- 
per. Fieldfares  vifit  our  iflands  in  great  flocks  about  Michaelmas* 
and  leave  us  the  latter  end  of  February*  or  the  beginning  of  March. 
We  fufpeft  that  the  birds  that  migrate  here,  come  from  Norway* 
&c.  forced  by  the  exceflive  rigor  of  the  feafon  in  thofe  cold  regi- 


•  Seafons.  Spring.  I.  606. 
f  Kramer  ekneb.  361.  J  Faun.  Suec. /p.  78. 
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t>ns*  as  we  find  that  they  winter  as  well  as  breed  in  Prujta9  Aufiria%^ 
and  the  moderate  climates. 

Thefe  birds  and  the  Redwings  were  the  Turdi  of  the  Romans^ 
which  they  fattened  with  crums  of  figs  and  bread  mixed  together. 
Varro  informs  us  that  they  were  birds  of  pafiage,  coming  in  au- 
tumn, and  departing  in  the  fpring.  They  muft  have  been  taken 
in  great  numbers*  for  they  were  kept  by  thoufands  together  in  their 
fattening  aviaries  f.  They  do  not  arrive  in  France  till  thej  begin- 
ning of  'December. 

Thefe  birds  weigh  generally  about  four  ounces;  their  length  is  Descri*. 
ten  inches,  their  breadth  feventeen.  The  head  is  afh-colored  in- 
clining to  olive,  and  fpotted  with  black ;  the  back  and  greater  co- 
verts of  the  wings  of  a  fine  deep  chefnut ;  the  rump  afh-colored : 
the  tail  is  black :  the  lower  parts  of  the  two  middlemoft  feathers, 
and  the  interior  upper  fides  of  the  outmoft  feathers  excepted  5  the 
firft  being  afh-colored,  the  latter  white.  The  legs  are  black  \  the 
talons  very  ftrong* 

•  Klein  hift.  av.  178. 
f  Varro,  lib.  III.  c*  ji 
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107.  Throi-  La  petite  Grive.    Btloaav.  226. 

tlb.  Tardus  minor  alter.     Gt/ntr  av.  762. 

AUr.  ant.  II.  275. 
Storno.     Olina,  18. 
Mavis,    Throttle,     or    Song    Thrum. 

JVil.  on.  188. 
Rati  fyn.  an).  64. 
La  petite  Grive,  Tardus  minor. .  Brif- 

Jbn  av.  II.  205.     Hift.  d'Oys.  III. 

280. 
Tardus  maficus.    Lin.jyft.  292. 


Faun.  Suec.fr.  217. 

Tardus  in  altiffimis.     Klein  /tern.  av. 

tab.  13. 
Weindrofchl,    Weiffdrofchl,    Sommer- 

drofchl.     Kram.  361. 
Sing-Droflel,  or  Weiff-draffel.    Frifcby 

I.  27. 
Cimbris  8c  Bornbolmis,  Viindroffel.  N§r* 

<utns>  Tale  Trail.     Br.  236. 
Br.  Z$el.  91.  plate  P.  f.  2. 
Drafich.    Scopoli,  No.  195. 


Descrxp. 


T 


HE  weight  of  this  fpecies  is  three  ounces :  the  length  nine 
inches :  the  breadth  thirteen  and  a  half.  In  colors  it  fo 
nearly  refembles  the  miflel  thrufh,  that  no  other  remark  need  be 
added,  but  that  it  is  leffer,  and  that  the  inner  coverts  of  the  wings 
are  yellow. 

The  throftle  is  the  fined  of  our  finging  birds,  not  only  for  the 
fweetnefs  and  variety  of  its  notes,  but  for  long  continuance  of  its 
harmony  ;  for  it  obliges  us  with  its  fong  for  near  three  parts  of 
the  year.  Like  the  miflel  bird,  it  delivers  its  mufic  from  the  top 
of  fome  high  tree;  but  to  form  its  ncft  defcends  to  fome  low 
bulh  or  thicket :  the  ncft  is  made  of  earth,  mofs,  and  draws,  and 
the  infide  is  curioufly  plaiftered  with  clay.  It  lays  five  or  fix  eggs, 
of  a  pale  bluifli  green,  marked  with  dufky  fpots. 

In  France  thefe  birds  are  migratory  :  in  Burgundy,  they  appear 
juft  before  vintage,  in  order  to  feed  on  the  ripe  grapes,  are  there- 
fore called  there  la  Grive  de  vigne. 


Le 
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Le  Mauvis.     Belon  av.  327. 
Tardus  minor.     Ge/ner  av.  761. 
T.  Mas  feu  Tylas.     Jidr.  av.  II.  275. 
Redwing,  Swinepipe,  or  Wind  Thru/h. 

Wil.  on.  189. 
Rati  fin.  av.  54. 
Le  Mauvis.     Brijfon  av.  II.   208.  tab. 

20.  fig.  1.     Hiji.  d'Oys.UI.  309. 
Scopoliy  No.  196. 


PI.  Enl.  ci. 

Turdus  iliacus.     Lin.Jyft.  292. 

Klera,  Kladra,  Tall-Traft.   Faun.  Suec. 

Jp.  218. 
Rothdrofchl,  Walddrofchl,  Wintcrdrof- 

chl.     Kram.  361. 
Wein-Droffel.     Roth-Dro/fel.     Frifcb* 

I.  28. 
Br.  Zcol.  91.  plate  P.  f.  2. 


108.  Red* 

WLNC 


THESE  birds  appear  in  Gnat-Britain  a  few  days  before  the 
fieldfare;  they  come  in  vaft  flocks,  and  from  the  fame 
countries  as  the  latter.  With  us  they  have  only  a  difagreeable 
piping  note ;  but  in  Sweden  during  the  fpring  ling  very  finely,  perch- 
ing on  the  top  of  fome  tree  among  the  forefts  of  maples.  They 
build  their  ncfts  in  hedges,  and  lay  fix  bluifh  green  eggs  fpotted 
with  black  *. 

They  have  a  very  near  refemblance  to  the  throttle;  but  are  Iefs,  Dbscrif. 
only  weighing  two  ounces  and  a  quarter :  their  colors  are  much 
the  fame ;  only  the  fides  under  the  wings  and  the  inner  coverts  in 
this  are  of  a  reddifh  orange ;  in  the  throttle  yellow :  above  each 
eye  is  a  line  of  yellowifh  white,  beginning  at  the  bill  and  pafiing 
towards  the  hind  part  of  the  head.     The  vent  feathers  are  white. 

Befides  thefe  three  forts  of  throttles,  the  author  of  the  epitome 
of  the  art  of  hufbandry\r  mentions  a  fourth  kind  under  the  name  of 
the  heath  throjtle,  which  he  commends  as  far  fuperior  to  the  others 


•Faun.  Suec.  fp.  218. 
f  By  J.  B.gent.  third  edit.  1685. 
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in  its  fong :  he  fays  it  is  the  left  of  any,  and  may  be  known  by  its 
dark  breaft  •,  that  it  builds  its  neft  by  fome  heath-fide,  is  very  fcarce* 
and  will  fmg  nine  months  in  the  yean 


109.  Black- 
bird. 


Descrip. 


Le  Merle  noir.    Belon  av.  320. 

Merula.     Gefner  a*v.  602. 

Aldr.  av.  U.  276. 

Merlo.     Zinan.  39*     OUttOy  29* 

WiL  orn.  190. 

Raiifyn.  av.  65. 

La  Merle.     BriJJbn  av.  II.  227* 

tiift.d'Ojs.UI.  330. 


PL  Enl.  t. 
furdiis  merula.     Lin.fyfl*  29$. 
Kohl-Traft.     Faun.  Sutc.fp.  220* 
Dan.  &  Norvegis  Sol  fort.     Br.  234* 
Amfel,  Amarl.     Kram.  360. 
Schwartze  Amfel.     Frifcb,  I.  29* 
Br.  Zooi.  92. 
Kofc.     Scopok9  tfo.  197. 


THIS  bird  is  of  a  very  retired  and  folitary  nature :  frequents 
hedges  and  thickets,  in  which  it  builds  earlier  than  any  o- 
ther  bird :  the  neft  is  formed  of  mofs,  dead  grafs,  fibres,  &c.  lin< 
or  plaiftered  with  clay,  and  that  again  covered  with  hay  or 
ftraw.     It  lays  four  or  five  eggs  of  a  bluifh  green  color, 
with  irregular  duflcy  fpots.     The  note  of  the  male  is  exti 
fine,  but  too  loud  for  any  place  except  the  woods :  it  bej 
fing  early  in  the  fpring,  continues  its  mufic  part  of  the  fi 
defifts  in  the  moulting  feafon;  but  refumes  it  for  fome 
September,  and  the  firft  winter  months. 

The  color  of  the  male,  when  it  has  attained  its  full  age, 
fine  deep  black,  and  the  bill  of  a  bright  yellow :  the  edges 
eye-lids  yellow.     When  young  the  bill  is  dufky,  and  the  plum! 
of  a  rufty  black,  fo  that  they  are  not  to  be  diftinguifhed  from 
females  j  but  at  the  age  of  one  year  they  attain  their  proper  co- 
lor. 

Le 
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Le  Merle  ou  Collier.     Belon  av.  318. 

Merula  torquata.     Ge/ner  av.  607. 

Merlo  alpeftre.     Aldr.  av.  II.  282. 

WiL  orn*  194.  Rock  or  Mountain- 
Ouzel,  195, 

Mwyalchen  y  graig.   Camden  Brit.  795. 

Le  Merle  a  plaftron  blanc.  Hi  ft.  d'Oys. 
III.  340. 

Raii/yn.  av.  65,. 


235- 


Morton  Nortbampt.  425. 
Le  Merle  a  Collier.  Briffon  av.  II. 
Turdus  torquatus.    Lin.fyft.  zgG. 
Faun.  Suec.  fp.  221.    Scopoli,  No.  198. 
Dan.  Ringdroffel.  Norvegis  Ring  Trofl. 

Br.  237. 
Ringlamfel,   Kram.  360. 
Ringel-Amfel.   Frifcb,  I.  30. 
ifr.  ZW.  92.  plate  P.  1.  £  1. 


no.  Ring* 
Ouzel» 


THESE  birds  arc  fuperior  in  fizc  to  the  black  bird:  their  length  De^cmp. 
is  eleven  inches ;  their  breadth  feventeen.  The  bill  in  fome 
is  wholly  black,  in  others  the  upper  half  is  yellow :  on  each  fide 
the  mouth  are  a  few  bridles :  the  head  and  whole  upper  part 
of  the  body  are  dufky,  edged  with  pale  brown :  the  quil-feathers, 
and  the  tail  are  black.  The  coverts  of  the  wings,  the  upper  part 
of  the  breaft,  and  the  belly  are  dufky,  (lightly  edged  with  alh-co.. 
lor.  The  middle  of  the  breaft  is  adorned  with  a  white  crefcent, 
the  horns  of  which  point  to  the  hind  part  of  the  neck.  In  fome 
birds  this  is  of  a  pure  white,  in  others  of  a  dirty  hue.  In  the  fe- 
males and  in  young  birds  this  mark  is  wanting,  which  gave  occa- 
fion  to  fome  naturalifts  to  form  two  fpecies  of  them. 

The  Ring-Ouzel  inhabits  the  Highland  hills,  the  north  of  England \ 
and  the  mountains  of  Wales.  They  are  alfo  found  to  breed  in 
Dartmoor*  in  Devon/hire*  in  banks  on  the  fides  of  ftreams.  I  have 
fcen  them  in  the  fame  fituation  in  Wales*  very  clamorous  when 
difturbed. 

They  are  obferved.  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  White*  of  Selborn*  near 

Jlton% 
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Alton*  Hants*  to  vifit  his  neighbourhood  regularly  twice  a  year,  in 
flocks  of  twenty  or  thirty,  about  the  middle  of  April*  and  again 
about  Michaelmas.  They  make  it  only  a  retting  place  in  their  way 
to  fome  other  country ;  in  their  fpring  migration  they  only  ftay  a 
week,  in  their  autumnal  a  fortnight.  They  feed  there  on  haw?, 
and  for  want  of  them  on  yew  berries.  On  diffc&ion,  the  females 
were  found  full  of  t1  .  fmall  rudiments  of  eggs,  which  prove  them 
to  be  later  breeders  than  any  others  of  this  genus,  which  generally 
have  fledged  young  about  that  time.  The  places  of  their  retreat  is 
not  known :  thofe  that  breed  in  Wales  and  Scotland  never  quitting 
thofe  countries.  In  the  laft  they  breed  in  the  hills,  but  defcend  to 
the  lower  parts  to  feed  on  the  berries  of  the  mountain  afh. 

They  migrate  in  France  at  the  latter  feafon :  and  appear  in  fmall 
flocks  about  Montbard*  in  Burgundy*  in  the  beginning  of  Octo- 
ber, but  feldom  ftay  above  two  or  three  weeks.  Notwithftanding 
this,  they  are  faidf  to  breed  in  Sologne  and  the  foreft  of  Orleans. 


1 1 1.  Water-  Merula  aquatics.     Gifittr  av.  6o2.  Povodni  Kofs.     Scepoli,  No.  223* 

Ouzel.       Lerlichirollo.    JUr.  av.lH.  186.  Lc  Merle  d'eau.     Briffonav.v.  252. 

Water-craw.     Turner.  Merlo  aquatico.     Zinan.  109. 
The  Water-Ouzel,    or   Water-Crake.    Nerve* #/,  Foffe  Fald,  Foffe  Kald,  Qaaera 
WiL  ern.  149.  Kald,    Stroem-Staer,    Baekke   Eagl. 

Raiijyn.  av.  66.  Brunnich.  230. 

S turn  us  cinclas.     Lin.fyft.zqo.  Waffer-amfel,  Bach-amfel.   Kram.  374. 

Watnftare.    Faun.  Suec.fp*  214.  Br.  Zoo/.  92.  plate.  P.  1.  f.  2. 


THIS  bird  frequents  fmall  brooks,  particularly  thofe  with  fteep 
banks,  or  that  run  through  a  rocky  country.     It  is  of  a  very 
retired  nature,  and  never  feen  but  fingle,  or  with  its  mate.  It  breeds 

in 
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in  holes  in  the  banks,  and  lays  five  white  eggs  adorned  with  a  fine 

bluOi  of  red.     It  feeds  on  infe&s  and  fmall  fifh ;  and  as  Mr.  WiU 

lughby  obferves,  though  not  web-footed,   will  dart  itfelf  after  them 

quite  under  water.     The  neft  is  conftrufted  in   a  curious  manner,       Nsst. 

of  hay  and  fibres  of  roots,  and  lined  with  dead  oak  leaves,  having 

a  portico,  or  grand  entrance  made  with  green  mofs. 

Its  weight  is  two  ounces  and  a  half:  the  lengra  ifeven  inches  one  D  esc  rip, 
quarter :  the  breadth  eleven :  the  bill  is  narrow,  and  comprefied 
fideways :  the  eyelids  are  white :  the  head,  cheeks,  and  hind  part 
of  the  neck  are  dulky,  mixed  with  rufl:  color :  the  back,  coverts 
of  the  wings,  and  of  the  tail  alfo  duflcy,  edged  with  bluifh  afh  co- 
lor :  the  throat  and  breaft  white :  the  belly  ferruginous,  vent  fea- 
thers a  deep  afh  color :  the  legs  are  of  a  pale  blue  before,  black 
behind :  the  tail  (hort  and  black,  which  it  often  flirts  up,  as  it  is 
fitting. 

Thefe  are  all  the  birds  of  this  genus  that  can  clame  a  place  in  this 
work.  The  rofe  colored  ouzel,  Wil  orn.  194.  Edw.  20.  a  foreign 
bird,  has  been  (hot  at  Norwood  near  London  j  for  its  hiftory  we  re- 
fer our  readers  to  the  appendix. 


M  m  BILL 
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XVII.         BILL  ftrait,  a  little  convex  above,  and  bending  towards  the  point 

TCerer  ^car  t'1€  cnc*  °^ l^c  *°wcr  mandiMc  a  fmaN  notch  on  each  (ide. 

NOSTRILS  hid  in  bridles. 
Middle  TOE  conne&ed  at  the  bafe  to  the  outmoft. 


1 1 2.  Waxen,      Garrulus  Bohemicus.  Gefner  a*/.  703.  PbiLTranf.  No.  175. 

AUr.  a*v.  I.  395.  Am  pel  is  garrulus.  Lin.  Jfyft.  297. 

Bohemian  Chatterer.    WiU  oru.  133.  Siden-Suantz,  Snotuppa.  Faun,  Suec.ft* 

BelVs  Travels.  I.    193.  82. 

Silk  Tail.  Raiijyn.  a*u.  85.  Sieden  vel  Sieben  Suandj.  Brummtb  25. 

Ray's  Letters,  10&.  100.  Zuferl,  Geidenfchweifli.    Kram.     363. 

Le  Jafeur  de  Boneme,  Bombycilla  Bo-  Seiden-fchwantz.  Frifcb,  I.  32. 

hemica.  Brijprn  av.  II.  333.  Scofo-  Br.  ZooL  yj.  plate  C.  1. 

//.  No.  20. 

THESE  birds  appear  but  by  accident  in  South  Britain :  about 
Edinburgh  in  February,  they  come  annually  and  feed  on  the 
berries  of  the  mountain  afh  :  they  alfo  appear  as  far  fouth  as  Nor- 
thumberland, and  like  the  fieldfare  make  the  berries  of  the  white 
thorn  their  food.  Their  native  country  is  Bohemia,  from  whence 
they  wander  over  Europe,  and  were  once  fuperftitioufly  confidercd 
as  prefages  of  a  peftilence.  They  are  gregarious  :  feed  on  grapes 
where  vineyards  are  cultivated  -,  are  efteemed  delicious  food :  eafily 
tamed. 
Discrip.  The  length  of  the  bird  I  faw  was  eight  inches  :    the  bill  fhort, 

thick,  and  black ;  the  bafe  covered  with  black  bridles ;  from  thence 
paffes  to  the  hind  part  of  the  head  over  each  eye  a  bar  of  black  : 
on  the  head  is  a  fharp  pointed  creft  reclining  backwards :  the  irides 

are 
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are  of  a  bright  ruby  colour  :  the  cheeks  tawny  :  the  throat  black, 
with  a  fmall  briftly  tuft  in  the  middle. 

The  head,  creft,  and  back  afli  colored  mixed  with  red :  the  rump 
a  fine  cinereous  :  bread  and  belly,  pale  chefnut  dafhed  with  a  vina- 
ceous  caft :  the  vent  feathers  bright  bay :  the  lower  part  of  the 
tail  black ;  the  end  of  a  rich  yellow  :  the  lefler  coverts  of  the  wings 
brown,  the  greater  black  tipt  with  white  :  the  quil  feathers  black, 
the  three  firft  tipt  with  white ;  the  fix  next  have  half  an  inch  of  their 
exterior  margin  edged  with  fine  yellow,  the  interior  with  white.  But 
what  diftinguifhes  this  from  all  other  birds  are  the  horny  ap- 
pendages from  the  tips  of  feven  of  the  fecondary  feathers  of  the  co- 
lor and  glofs  of  the  bed  red  wax  ;  fome  have  one  more  or  one  lefs : 
The  legs  are  black. 

I  think  that  the  females  want  the  yellow  marks  in  the  wings. 


M  m  2  BILL 
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XVIII.        BILL  ftrong,  thick,  convex  above  and  below. 
GROSBEAK    NQSTRILS  fmal,  md  round 

TONGUE  as  if  cut  off  at  the  end. 


113.  Haw.      Le  Groibec  ou  Pinfon  royal.  Be/on  a<u+  Ed<u\  a<v.  188.     The  male. 

373.  Le  Grofbec.     Briffon  av.  III.  219. 

Coccothrauftes  (fteinbeiffer)  Ge/ner  a<v.  PL  cnL  99,   100. 

276.  Loxia  coccothrauftes.     Lit1.Jyft.2y). 

Aldr.  a*v.  II.  289.  Stenkneck.  Faun.  Suec.fp.  222. 

Frofone.  Olina  37.  Kernbeis,  Nafbeiffer.  Kram.  365. 

Grofbeak,  or  Hawfinch.  JViL  orn.  244.  Kirfchfinch  (Cherry-finch)  Frifcb,  I.  4. 

Raiijyn.  a<v.  85.  Brunnicb.  in  append. 

Charlton  ex.  91.  Br.  Z00L  105.  plate  U.  F.  1. 
Dlefchk.  Scopoti,  No.  201. 

THE  birds  we  defcribe  were  fhot  in  Sbropjbire :  they  vifit  us 
only  at  uncertain  times,  and  are  not  regularly  migrant. 
They  feed  on  berries ;  and  even  on  the  kernels  of  the  ftrongeft 
ftones,  fuch  as  thofe  of  cherries  and  almonds,  which  they  crack 
with  the  greateft  facility :  their  bills  are  well  adapted  to  that  work, 
being  remarkably  thick  and  ftrong.  Mr.  Willughby  tells  us,  they 
are  common  in  Germany  and  Italy  >  that  in  the  fummer  they  live  in 
woods,  and  breed  in  hollow  trees,  laying  five  or  fix  eggs  s  but  in 
the  winter  they  come  down  into  the  plains. 
Descrip.  This  fpecies  weighs  near  two  ounces :  its  length  is  feven  inches ; 

the  breadth  thirteen :  the  bill  is  of  a  funnel  fhape;  ftrong,  thick, 
and  of  a  dull  pale  pink  color;  at  the  bafe  are  fome  orange  colored 
feathers :  the  irides  are  grey :  the  crown  of  the  head  and  cheeks  of 
a  fine  deep  bay  :  the  chin  black :    from  the  bill  to  the  eyes  is  a 

black 
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black  line :  the  breaft  and  whole  under  fide  is  of  a  dirty  flefh  color  r 
the  neck  afli-colored :  the  back  and  coverts  of  the  wings  of  a  deep 
brown,  thofe  of  the  tail  of  a  yellowifh  bay  :  the  greater  qyil- feathers 
are  black,  marked  with  white  on  their  inner  webs.  The  tail  is 
fliort,  fpotted  with  white  on  the  inner  fides.    The  legs  flefh  color. 

The  great  particularity  of  this  bird,  and  what  diftinguifhes  it 
from  all  others,  is  the  form  of  the  ends  of  the  taiddlequil- feathers  -r 
which  Mr.  Edwards  juftly  compares  to  the  figure  of  fome  of  the 
antient  battle-axes :  thefe  feathers  are  glofled  over  with  a  rich  blue  v 
but  are  lefs  confpicuous  in  the  female :  the  head  in  that  fex  is  of 
dull  olive,  tinged  with  brown  y  it  alfo  wants  the  black  fpot  under 
the  chin. 


Loxia  enucleator.  Lin.fyft.  299.  Greateft  Bulfinch.  EJw.  123,  124.  114.  Fnriv 

Tallbit,  Natt-waka.    Faun.  Suec.  No.     Coccothrauftes  Canadenfis.  Briffon*  IU. 
22$.  250. 

THESE  are  common  to  Hudforfs  Bay,,  Sweden  and  Scotland.  Y 
have  feen  them  flying  above  the  great  pine  forefts  of  In- 
vercauld,  Aberdeenjhire.  I  imagine  they  breed  there,  for  I  faw  them. 
Augufi  5th.  They  feed  on  the  feeds  of  the  pine.  Linnaus  fays,, 
they  fing  in  the  night. 

It  19  near  twice  the  fize  of  the  bulfinch.  The  bill  ftrong,  dufky* 
forked  at  the  end ;  lefs  thick  than  diat  of  the  common  bulfinch : 
head,  back,  neck,  and  breaft  of  a  rich  crimfon :  the  bottoms  of 
the  feathers  afh-color ;  the  middle  of  thofe  on  the  back  and  head 
black :  the  lower  belly  and  vent  afh-color :  the  lefler  coverts  of  the 
wings  dufky,  edged  with  orange ;  the  next  with  a  broad  ftripe  of 

white :. 
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white  :  the  lowed  order  of  greater  coverts  with  another ;  exterior 
edges  of  the  fame  color :  the  quil-feathers  and  tail  duflcy ;  their  ex- 
terior edges  of  a  dirty  white :  legs  black  :  length  nine  inches  and  a 
half.  There  feems  an  agreement  in  colors,  as  well  as  food,  be- 
tween this  fpecies  and  the  crofs-bill ;  one  that  I  faw  in  Scotland* 
and  believe  to  be  the  female,  was  (like  the  female  crak«Wl)  of  a 
dirty  green  *  the  tail  and  quil-feathers  duiky. 


115.  Cross-     Loxia.  Gefntr  an>.  591.  Loxia  curviroftra.  Lin.fyft.  299. 

billed.        Aldr.  a*u.  I.  426.  Korfihaff,  Kinlgelrifvarc.     Faun,  Suic. 

Shell-apple,  or  Crofs-bill.     Wil.  on.  /p.  224.     Scopoli,  No.  200. 

248.  Krumbfchnabl,     Kreutzvogel.     Kram. 

Raii.Jyn.  av.  86.  365. 

Charlton  ex.  jj.  Kreutz-Schnabel.  Frifcb,  I.  11. 

Ed-w.  av.  303.  Norutg.    Kors-Naeb.     Kors-fugl.     Br. 

Cat.  Carol,  app.  37.  238. 

Le  Bec-croiie.    Briffon  av.  III.  329.       Br.  Zcot.  106.  plate  U.  fl  a. 
tab.  17.  fig.  3. 

THERE  are  two  varieties  of  this  bird :  Mr.  Edwards  has 
very  accurately  figured  the  leffer,  which  we  have  fcen  fre- 
quently :  the  other  is  very  rare.  We  received  a  male  and  female 
out  of  Sbropjhire^  which  were  fuperior  in  fize  to  the  former,  the 
bill  remarkably  thick  and  fhort,  more  encurvated  than  thai  of  the 
common  kind,  and  the  ends  more  blunt. 

Thefc  birds,  like  the  former,  are  inconftant  vifitants  of  this 
ifland :  in  Germany  and  Switzerland*  they  inhabit  the  pintforefts, 
and  breed  in  thofc  trees  fo  early  as  the  months  of  January  and  Fe- 
bruary.   They  feed  on  the  feeds  of  the  cones  of  pines  and  firs* 

*  Gt/ner  59.  Kramtr  EUncb,  365. 

and 
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and  are  very  dexterous  in  fcaling  them,  for  which  purpofe  the  croft 
ftrudure  of  the  lower  mandible  of  their  bill  is  admirably  adapted; 
they  feed  alfo  on  hemp  feed,  and  the  pips  or  kernels  of  apples, 
and  are  faid  to  divide  an  apple  with  one  ftroke  of  the  bill  to  get  at 
the  contents.  Lumatts*  fays,  that  the  upper  mandible  of  this  bird 
is  moveable ;  but  on  examination  we  could  not  difcover  its  ftru&ure 
to  differ  from  that  of  others  of  the  genus. 

It  is  an  undoubted  faft,  that  thefe  birds  change  their  colors  \ 
or  rather  the  fhades  of  their  colors :  that  is,  the  males  which  are 
red,  vary  at  certain  feafons  to  deep  red,  to  orange,  or  to  a  fort  of 
a  yellow :  the  females  which  are  green,  alter  to  different  varieties 
of  the  fame  color. 


LePivoine.    Belon  a<u.  359.  Le  Bouvreail.  Briffen  a*u.  HI.  30?.            116.  Bfl- 

Afprocolos,  ob/l  13.  PL  enL   145.                                                    *inch- 
Rubicilla,  five  pyrrhula.     G.fner  av.       Monachino,  Sufolotto.  Zinan.  58. 

733*  Loxia  pyrrhula.     Lin.  Jyft.  300. 

Aldr.  av.  II.  326.  Domherre.     Faun.  Suec.  /p.  225. 

Ciafolotto.  Olina  40.  Gampl.   Kram.    365.   Gimpl.    Scope Ji, 

Bulfinch,   Alp,   or  Nope.    WiU  orn.           No.  202. 

247.  Danis  Sc  Norvegis  Dom-pape,  quibufdant 

Rati.  fyn.  a*u.  86.  Dom-Herre.     Br.  240. 

Blutfinck,  Frifcb,  I.  2.  Br\  Z00L  106.  plate  U.  f.  3.  4. 

THE  wild  note  of  this  bird  is  not  in  the  left  mufical ;  but 
when  tamed  it  becomes  remarkably  docil,  and  may  be 
taught  any  tune  after  a  pipe,  or  to  whittle  any  notes  in  the  jufteft 
manner :  it  feldom  forgets  what  it  has  learned ;  and  will  become 
£b  tame  as  to  come  at  call,  perch  on  its  matter's  fhoulders,  and 

•  Faun.  Suec*  fp*  224. 

(at 
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tat  command)  go  through  a  difficult  mufical  leflbn.     They  may  be 
taught  to  fpeak,   and  fome  thus  inftru&ed  are  annually  brought  to 
London  from  Germany. 
Descrip.  xhe  male  is  diftinguifhed  from  the  female  by  the  fuperior  black- 

nefs  of  its  crown,  and  by  the  rich  crimfon  that  adorns  the  cheeks, 
breaft,  belly,  and  throat  of  the  male ;  thofe  of  the  female  being 
of  a  dirty  color :  the  bill  is  black,  fhort,  and  very  thick :  the  head 
large :  the  hind  part  of  the  neck  and  the  back  are  grey :  the 
coverts  of  the  wings  are  black ;  the  lower  eroded  with  a  white  line : 
the  quil-feathers  duflcy,  but  part  of  their  inner  webs  white:  the 
coverts  of  the  tail  and  vent  feathers  white  :  the  tail  black. 

In  the  fpring  thefe  birds  frequent  our  gardens*  and  are  very 
deftrudtive  to  our  fruit-trees,  by  eating  the  tender  buds.  They 
breed  about  the  latter  end  of  May,  or  beginning  of  June,  and  are 
feldom  feen  at  that  time  near  houfes,  as  they  chufe  fome  very  re- 
tired place  to  breed  in.  Thefe  birds  are  fomecimes  wholly  black  ; 
I  have  heard  of  a  male  bulfinch  which  had  changed  its  colors  after 
it  had  been  taken  in  full  feather,  and  with  all  its  fine  teints.  The 
firft  year  it  began  to  aflume  a  dull  hue,  blackening  every  year, 
till  in  the  fourth  it  attained  the  deepeft  degree  of  that  color.  This 
was  communicated  to  me  by  the  Reverend  Mr.  White  of  Selborne. 
Mr.  Morton,  in  his  Hiftory  of  Northampton/hire*  gives  another  in- 
ftance  of  fuch  a  change,  with  this  addition,  that  the  year  follow- 
ing, after  moulting,  the  bird  recovered  its  native  colors.  Bul- 
finches  fed  entirely  on  hemp-feed  are  apteft  to  undergo  this  change. 

#  ^8*  437- 
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Belon  mv.  365. 

Aflarandos,  obf.  13. 

Chloris.    Gt/ner  aw*  258. 

Aldr.  aw.  II.  371. 

Olina,  26. 

Wil.  orn.  246. 

Rait  Jyn.  a*v*  85. 

Lc  Vcrdier.     Brijfon  av.  III.  190. 


Grindling.  Scopoli,  No.  206. 
Verdone,  Verdero,  An  tone.  Zinan.  6$. 
Loxia  chloris.     Lin.  fyft.  304. 
Swenika.     /**«.  Suec.  /p.  226. 
Svenfke.     Br.  242. 
Granting.     Kram.  368. 
Griinfinck  (Greenfinch)  Frifcb>  I.  2. 
Sr.  Z00L  107. 


117.  Green. 


THE  head  and  back  of  this  bird  arc  of  a  yellowifh  green ; 
the  edges  of  the  feathers  are  grey ;  the  rump  more  yellow : 
the  breaft  of  the  fame  color ;  the  lower  belly  white :  the  edges  of 
the  outmoft  quil  feathers  are  yellow,  the  next  green,  the  fartheft 
grey :  the  tail  is  a  little  forked :  the  two  middle  feathers  are  wholly 
duiky :  the  exterior  webs  of  the  four  outmoft  feathers  on  both  fides 
the  tail  are  yellow.  The  colors  in  the  female  are  much  lefs  vivid 
than  in  the  male. 

Thefe  birds  are  very  common  in  this  ifland :  they  make  their 
neft  in  hedges  5  the  outfide  is  compofed  of  hay  or  ftubble,  the  mid- 
dle part  of  mofs,  the  infide  of  feathers,  wool,  and  hair.  During 
breeding-time,  that  bird  which  is  not  engaged  in  tncubation,#  or 
nutrition,  has  a  pretty  way  of  fporting  on  wing  over  the  buftu 
They  lay  five  or  fix  eggs  of  a  pale  green  color,  marked  with  blood 
colored  fpots.  Their  native  note  has  nothing  mufical  in  it ;  but  a 
late  writer  on  finging-birds  fays,  they  may  be  taught  to  pipe  or 
whiftle  in  imitation  of  other  birds. 

This  bird  is  fo  eafily  tamed,  that  it  frequently  eats  out  of  one's 
hand  five  minutes  after  it  is  taken,  if  you  have  an  opportunity  of 
carrying  it  into  the  dark ;   the  bird  (hould  be  then  put  upon  your 

Vol.  I.  N  n  finger, 
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119.  Yel-       Belomav.  366.  PL  emL  30.  f.  2. 

tow.  Emberiza  flava.  Ge/ker  av.  653.  Sternardt.  Scepeli,  No.  209. 

Cia  pagglia  riccia,    Luteae    alteram  Embcriza  citrinella.  Lin.  Jjft*  309. 

genus.  Aldr.  av.  II.   372.  Groning,    Golipink.     Famm.  Smtc*  Jp~ 
WiL  or*.  z6%.  230. 

Yellow  Hammer,  Raiijyn.  am.  93.  Ammering,  Goldammeiing.  Kram.  370* 
Lc  Bruant.  Briflbmav.  III.  258.  Frifcb,  I.  5. 


N*st..      fT^HlS  fpecies  makes  a  large  flat  neft  on  the  ground,  near  or 
A     under  a  bu/h  or  hedge ;  the  materials  are  mofs,  dried  roots, 
and  horfe  hair  interwoven.     It  lays  fix  eggs  of  a  white  color,  vein- 
ed with  a  dark  purple :  is  one  of  our  commoncft  birds,  and  in  win- 
ter frequents  our  farm  yards  with  other  fmall  birds. 
Diicrip.  The  bill  is  of  a  duiky  hue :  the  crown  of  the  head  is  of  a  pleafant 

pale  yellow 5  in  fome  almoft  plain,  in  others  fpotted  with  brown : 
the  hind  part  of  the  neck  is  tinged  with  green :  the  chin  and  throat 
are  yellow :  the  bread  is  marked  with  an  orange  red :  the  belly 
yellow :  the  leffer  coverts  of  the  wings  are  green ;  the  others  duiky, 
edged  with  ruft  color :  the  back  of  the  fame  colors  :  the  rump  of  a 
rufly  red :  the  quil-feathers  dufky,  their  exterior  fides  edged  with 
yellowiih  green  :  the  tail  is  a  little  forked ;  the  middle  feathers  are 
brown  ;  the  two  middlemoft  edged  on  both  fides  with  green  ;  the 
others  on  their  exterior  fides  only :  the  interior  fides  of  the  two 
outmoft  feathers  are  markedobliquely  near  their  ends  with  white. 


Schcenidos. 
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Schceniclus.     Gtfneraw.  573,  652.  aromlipaceii*     Brijfon  &v>  III.  274*        120.  Reed. 

Wil  orn.  269.  Emberiza  fchceniclus.     Lin.  fyft.  311. 

Reed  Sparrow.  Raiijyn.  av.  95.  Saf-fparf.     Faun.  Suec.fp.  231. 

The  Nettle-monger.     Morton   North-  Rohrammering,  Meerfpatz.  Kram.  371. 

ampt.  428.  Rohrammer     (Reed-hammer)     Frifcb, 
Ror-Spurv.     Brunnicb.  251.  I-  7. 

L'Ortulan  de  Rofeaux,    HortuJanus  Br.  Zool  112.  plate  W. 


THE  reed  fparrow  inhabits  marfhy  places,  mod  commonly 
among  reeds;  from  which  it  takes  its  name.  Its  neft  is  Nest. 
worthy  notice  for  the  artful  contrivance  of  it,  being  fattened  to  four 
reeds,  and  fufpended  by  them  like  a  hammock,  about  three  feet 
above  the  water*  the  cavity  of  the  neft  is.  deep,  but  narrow,  and 
the  materials  are  rulhes,  fine  bents  and  hairs.  It  lays  four  or  five 
eggs,  of  a  bluilh  white,  marked  with  irregular  purplifti  veins,  efpe- 
cially  on  the  larger  end.  It  is  a  bird  much  admired  for  its  fong, 
and  like  the  nightingale  it  fings  in  the  night. 

In  the  male,  the  head,  chin,  and  throat  ye  black  :  the}  tongue  Descrif* 
livid  :  at  each  corner  of  the  mouth  commences  a  white  ring,  which 
encircles  the  head.  At  approach  of  winter  the  head  changes  to 
hoary,  but  on  the  return  of  fpring  refumes  its  priftine  jettynefs. 
T*he  whole  under  fide  of  the  body  is  white.  The  back,  coverts  of  • 
the  wings,  and  tfke  fcapular  feathers  are  black,  deeply  bordereji 
with  red.  The  two  middle  feathers  of  the  tail  are  of  the  fame 
colors  ;  the  three. next  black.     The  exterior  web,  and  part  of  the 

interior  of  the  outmoft  feather  is  white.     The  head  of  the  female  is 

1* 

ruft-coloured,   fpotted  with  black ;  it  wants  the  white  ring  round 
the  neck :  but  in  moft  other  refpe&s  refembles  the  male. 

Great 


i7S  TAWNYBUNTING.         Ctxss  II. 


121. Tawny.    Great  pied  Mountain  Finch,  orBram-  Briffimao.  IIF.  z%$. 

bling.    WtL  cm.  255.  Schnee-ammer  (Snow-hammer)  trifcb> 

Raii.Jyn.  afu.  88.  I.  6. 

L'Ortolan  de  Neige,  Hortulanut  nivalu.  Br.  Ztol.  1 1  2.  plate       f.  6. 


Dfiscaip.  /  I  *HE  weight  of  this  bird  is  rather  more  that*  an  ounce:  the 
X  length  is  fix  inches  three  quarters:  the  breadth  twelve  inch* 
es  three  quarters.  The  bill  is  very  fliort  j  yellow,  except  the 
point,  which  is  black.  The  crown  of  theJiead  is  of  a  tawny  co- 
lor, darkeft  near  the  forehead :  the  whole  neck  is  of  the  fame  co- 
lor, but  paler :  the  throat  almoft  white :  the  upper  part  of  the 
'  bread  is  of  a  dull  yellow  j  the  breaft  and  whole  tinder  part  of  the 
body  white,  dafhed  with  a  yellowiih  tinge.  The  back  and  fca- 
pular  feathers  are  black,  edged  with  a  pale  reddifh  brown :  the 
rump  and  covert  feathers  of  the  tail  are  white  on  their  lower  half; 
on  their  upper,  yellow. 

The  tail  confifts  of  twelve  feathers,  and  is  a  little  forked :  the 
three  exterior  feathers  are  white :  the  two  outmoft  marked  with  a 
dufky  fpot  on  the  exterior  fide  j  the  third  is  marked  with  the  fame 
color  on  both  fides  the  tip :  the  reft  of  the  tail  feathers  are  entirely 
dulky.  The  wings,  when  clofed,  reach  about  the  middle  of  the 
tail :  the  color,  of  as  much  of  the  fix  firft  qotl-feathers  as  ap» 
pears  in  view,  is  dulky,  (lightly  tipt  with  a  reddifh  white:  their 
lower  part  on  both  fides  white :  in  the  feven  fucceeding  feathers 
the  dufky  color  gradually  gives  place  to  the  white  >  which  in  the 
feventh  of  thefe  pofleffes  the  whole  feather,  except  a  fmall  fpot  on 
the  exterior  upper  fide  of  each  \  the  two  next  are  wholly  white  1 

the 
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SNOW    BUNTING. 


the  reft  of  the  quil-feathers  and  the  fcapular  feathers  are  black, 
edged  with  a  pale  red  :  the  baftard  wing,  and  the  outmoft  fecon- 
daiy  feathers  are  of  the  fame  color  with  the  quil-feathers :  the  reft 
of  them,  together  with  the  coverts,  are  entirely  white,  forming 
one  large  bed  of  white.  The  legs,  feet  and  claws  are  black :  the 
hind  toe  is  vqry  long,  like  that  of  a  lark,  but  not  fo  (trait. 

Thefe  birds  are  fometimes  found  in  different  parts  of  England -y 
but  are  not  common.  I  am  unacquainted  with  their  breeding  pla- 
ces, or  their  hiftory :  are  fometimes  found  white,  and  then  mis- 
taken for  white  larks. 
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Emberiza  nivalis.    Lin.  fyft.  30& 

Snofparf.     Faun.  Suec.  No.  227. 

Lc  Pincon  de  neige  ou  la  niverolle 

Brijfon,  HI.  i6z. 
Cimbrisy  fneekok,  vinterftigl.  Norvegis. 

Sneefugl,  Fklfter.  Brwmicb,  245. 


Avis  ignota  a  Piptrino  mifla.  Gefncrav.     \zz.  Snow. 

798. 
Scopoli,  No.  214. 
Snow-bird,   Edw.    126.    Egede  Greenl. 

64.  Marten's  Spitzbergen,   73. 
Firfter  in  Pb.  Tr.  vol.  LXII.  p.  403. 


THE  weight  of  this  fpecies  is  one  ounce  and  a  quarter :  the 
bill  and  legs  black :  the  forehead  and  crown  white,  with 
fome  mixture  of  black  on  the  hind  part  of  the  head :  the  back  of 
a  full  black,  the  rump  white :  the  baftard  wing  and  ends  of  the 
greater  coverts  black,  the  others  white :  the  quil-feathers  black, 
their  bafe  white :  the  fecondaries  white,  with  a  black  fpot  on  their 
inner  webs.  The  middle  feathers  of  their  tail  black ;  the  three 
outmoft  white,  with  a  duiky  fpot  near  their  ends ;  from  chin  to 
tail  of  a  pure  white. 

Thefe 


28o  SNOW    BUNTING.  Class IL 

Thefc  birds  are  called  in  Scotland,  Snow-flakes,  from  their  ap- 
pearance in  hard  weather  and  in  deep  (hows.  They  arrive  in  that 
feafon  among  the  Cheviot  hills,  and  in  the  Highlands  in  amazing 
flocks.  A  few  breed  in  the  laft  on  the  fummit  of  the  higheft  hills 
in  the  fame  places  with  the  Ptarmigans  •,  but  the  greateft  numbers 
migrate  from  the  extreme  north.  They  appear  in  the  Shetland 
iflands,  then  in  the  Orknies,  and  multitudes  of  them  often  fall, 
wearied  with  their  flight,  on  vefiels  in  the  Pent  land  Firth.  Their 
appearance  is  a  certain  fore-runner  of  hard  weather,  and  ftorms 
of  fnow,  being  driven  by  the  cold  from  their  common  retreats. 
Their  progrefs  fouthward  is  probably  thus ;  Spitzbergen  and  Green- 
land, Hudfon's  Bay,  the  Lapland  Alps,  Scandinavia,  Iceland,  the 
Ferroe  ifles,  Shetland,  Orknies,  Scotland,  and  the  Cheviot  hills. 
They  vifit  at  that  feafon  all  parts  of  the  northern  hemifphere, 
Pruffia,  Auftria,  and  Siberia*  They  arrive  lean  and  return  fat. 
In  Auftria  they  are  caught  and  fed  with  millet,  and  like  the  Ortolan, 
grow  exceflively  fat.  In  their  flights,  they  keep  very  clofe  to 
each  other,  mingle  mod  confufedly  together  -,  and  fling  themfelves 
colledtively  into  the  form  of  a  ball,  at  which  inftant  the  fowler 
makes  great  havoke  among  them. 

•  Kram.  Auftria,  372.    Sell's  Travels,  I.  198. 


Leffer 
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Leifer  Mountaitt-finch,   or  Brambling.    Morton  Nortbampt.  423.  tab.  13.  fig.  3.    123*  Moun. 
WiU  orn,  255.  Br.  Zool.  113.  tain. 


WE  are  obliged  to  borrow  the  following  defcription  from  the 
account  of  Mr.  John/on  tranfmitted  to  Mr.  Ray.  having 
never  feen  the  bird.  Mr.  Ray  fufpedted  that  it  was  only  a  variety 
of  the  former,  but  Mr.  Morton*  having  frequent  opportunity  of 
examining  this  fpecies,  proves  it  to  be  a  diftindt  kind. 

According  to  Mr.  Jobnfon,  its  bill  is  fhort,  thick,  and  ftrong;  Descmf. 
black  at  the  point,  the  reft  yellow.  The  forehead  is  of  a  dark 
cheftnut ;  the  hind  part  of  the  head  and  cheeks  of  a  lighter ;  the 
hind  part  of  the  neck,  and  the  back  are  afh-colored 5  the  latter 
more  fpotted  with  black ;  the  throat  is  white :  the  breaft  and  belly 
waved  with  flame  color  \  at  the  fetting  on  of  the  wing  grey 5  the 
five  firft  feathers  are  of  a  blackHh  brown,  the  reft  white  with  the 
point  of  each  dafhed  with  brown :  the  three  outmoft  leathers  of 
'  the  tail  are  white ;  the  reft  dark  brown  j  the  feet  black  •,  the  hind 
%  claw  as  long  again  as  any  of  the  reft.  The  breaft  of  the  female  is 
of  a  darker  color  than  that  of  the  male.  The  Ipecies,  by  the 
above-mentioned  writer's  gecount*  is  found  in  Terkfhirt  and  Nortb- 
*mptonjbin> 
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GOLDFINCH. 


Class  II. 


XX.  FINCH.     BILL  perfe&ly  conic,   (lender  towards  the  end,    and  fharp- 

pointed. 


124.  Gold-    BeUn  ov.  353. 

finch.        Carduelis.     Gefner  av*  242. 
JUr.  ov.  IT.  349. 
Cardclli.     Olina,  10. 
Goldfinch,  or  ThifUefinch.     Wil  orn. 

256. 
Ranjyn.  av>,  89. 
Le  Chardonnerct.  Brijen  av.  III.  53. 


PL  Enl  4.  f.  i. 

Cardellino.     Zinan.  59. 
Fringilla  carduelis.    Lin.fyft.  318. 
Stightza.     Faun.  Suec.fp  236. 
Stiglitz.     Br.  z$j.     Scopoli,  No.  211. 
Stiglitz.      Kram.  365.    Diftcl£nck« 

Frifcb,  I   1. 
£r.  Zool.  108.  plate  V.  f.  1. 


THIS  is  the  moft  beautifull  of  our  hard  billed  fmall  birds ; 
whether  we  confider  its  colors,  the  elegance  of  its  form,  or 
Dbscrip.  the  mufic  of  its  note.  The  bill  is  white,  tipt  with  black,  the  bafe 
is  furrounded  with  a  ring  of  rich  fcarlet  feathers :  from  the  corners 
of  the  mouth  to  the  eyes  is  a  black  line :  the  cheeks  are  white : 
the  top  of  the  head  is  black ;  and  the  white  on  the  cheeks  is 
bounded  almoft  to  the  forepart  of  the  neck  with  black :  the  hind  - 
part  of  the  head  is  white :  the  back,  rump,  and  bread:,  are  of  a 
fine  pale  tawny  brown,  lighted  on  the  two  laft :  the  belly  is  white: 
the  covert  feathers  of  the  wings,  in  the  male,  are  black :  the  quil- 
feathers  black,  marked  in  their  middle  with  a  beautifull  yellow ; 
the  tips  white  :  the  tail  is  black,  but  moft  of  the  feathers  marked 
near  their  ends  with  a  white  fpot:  the  legs  are  white. 

The  female  is  diftinguiihed  from  the  male  by  thefe  notes  •,  the 
feathers  at  the  end  of  the  bill  in  the  former  are  brown ;  in  the  male 
black :  the  lcfler  coverts  of  the  wings  are  brown :  and  the  black 

and 
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and  yellow  in  the  wings  of  the  female  are  lefs  brilliant.  The  young 
bird,  before  ic  moults,  is  grey  on  the  head;  and  hence  it  is  termed 
by  the  bird-catchers  a  grey  pate. 

There  is  another  variety  of  goldfinch,  which  is,  perhaps,  not 
taken  above  once  in  two  or  three  years,  which  is  called  by  the 
London  bird-catchers  a  cbeverel,  from  the  manner  in  which  it  con- 
cludes its  jerk :  when  this  fort  is  taken,  it  fells  at  a  very  high 
price :  it  is  diftinguifhed  from  the  common  fort  by  a  white  ftreak, 
or  by  two,  and  fometimes  three  white  fpots  under  the  throat. 

Their  note  is  very  fweet,  and  they  are  much  eftcemed  on  that 
account,  as  well  as  for  their  great  docility.  Towards  winter  they 
affemble  in  flocks,  and  feed  on  feeds  of  different  kinds,  particular- 
ly thofe  of  the  thiftle.  It  is  fond  of  orchards ;  and  frequently 
builds  in  an-apple  or  pear  tree :  its  ncft  is  very  elegantly  formed 
of  fine  roofs,  liverworts,  and  bents  on  the  outfide ;  lined  firft  with 
wool  and  hair,  and  then  with  the  goflin  or  cotton  of  the  fallow. 
It  lays  five  white  eggs,  marked  with  deep  purple  fpots  on  the  up- 
per end. 

This  bird  feems  to  have  been  the  xp**i*vt  *  ©f  Arijiotle ;  being 
the  only  one  that  we  know  of,  that  could  be  diftinguifhed  by  a 
golden  filet  round  its  head,  feeding  on  the  feeds  of  prickly  plants. 
The  very  ingenious  tranflator  f  of  Virgil's  eclogues  and  georgics, 
gives  the  name  of  this  bird  to  the  acalantbis  or  acantbis: 

Littoraque  alcyonen  refonant,  acantbida  domi. 

*  Which  he  places  among  the  wta&oQaya.  ScaUg$r  reads  the  word  fovofurgif, 
which  has  no  meaning ;  neither  does  the  critic  fupport  his  alteration  with  any 
reafons.    Hift.  an.  887. 

t  Dr.  Marty*. 

Oo  a  In 
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In  our  account  of  the  Halcytn  of  the  antients,  p.  191  of  the 
former  edition,  we  followed  his  opinion;  but  having  fince  met 
with  a  paflage  in  Ariftotle  that  clearly  proves  that  acanthis  could 
not  be  ufed  m  that  fenfe,  we  beg,  that,  till  we  can  difcovcr  what 
it  really  is  the  word  may  be  rendered  linnet  \  fince  it  is  impoflibk 
the  philofopher  could  diftinguifti  a  bird  of  fuch  ftriking  and  brilli- 
ant colors  as  the  goldfinch^  by  the  epithet  *w»xfo#f,  or  bad  colored  \ 
and  as  he  celebrates  his  acanthis  for  a  fine  note,  f*nr  ^vt«  >wp* 
ex«crt*,  both  characters  will  fuit  the  linnet,  being  a  bird  as  re- 
markable for  the  fweetnefe  of  its  note,  as  for  the  plaiaefs  of  its 
plumage. 


I25.  Chaf- 
finch. 


Le  Pinfon.     Behn  av.  371. 
Fringilla.     Gefner  av.  $}?• 
Aldr.  av.  II.  356. 
OUna  31. 
Wtl  orn.  253. 
Raiijyn.  av.  88. 
Fringaello.     Zinan.  61. 
Le  Pinion.     Brijffbn  av.  148. 


SckiftkovitB.    SctppH,  No.  217. 

Pl.enl.  54.  f.  I. 

Fringilla  coelebs.     Lin.jfyft.31S. 

Finckc,  Bofiackt.     Fam*.  Sm§c./p.  233, 

Buchfinck  (Bcachfinch).    Frifcb%  I.  1. 

Finke.     Kram.  367. 

Bofinke.     Br.  253. 

Mr.  Zool  108.  plate  V.  f.  2.  3. 


THIS  fpecies  entertains  us  agreeably  with  its  fong  very  early 
in  the  year ;  but  towards  the  latter  end  of  fuauncr  afiucne* 

a  chirping  note :  both  fexes  continue  with  us  the  whole  year.  What 
is  very  Angular  in  Sweden,  the  females  quit  that  country  in  Septenh 
i<r,  migrating  in  flocks  into  HoUantL,  leaving  their  mates  behind ; 


Hift. 


1055. 
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in  the  fpring  they  return.*  In  Hampjbire  Mr.  White  has  obferve<f 
fomething  of  this  kind  5  vaft  flocks  of  females  with  fcarcely  any 
males  among  them.  Their  neft  is  almoft  as  elegantly  conftrufted 
as  that  of  the  goldfinch,  and  of  much  the  fame  materials,  only  the 
kifide  has  the  addition  of  fome  large  feathers.  They  lay  four  or 
five  eggs,  of  a  dull  white  color,  tinged  and  fpotted  with  deep  purple. 

The  bill  is  of  a  pale  blue,  the  tip  black :  the  feathers  on  the  Descry 
forehead  black :  the  crown  of  the  head,  the  hind  part  and  the  fides 
of  the  neck  are  of  a  bluifli  grey :  the  fpace  above  the  eyes,  the 
cheeks,  throat,  and  forepart  of  the  neck,  are  red :  the  fides  and 
belly  white,  tinged  with  red  :  the  upper  part  of  the  back  of  a  deep 
tawny  color  \  the  lower  part  and  rump  green :  the  coverts  on  the 
very  ridge  of  the  wing  black  and  grey ;  beneath  them  is  a  large 
white  fpot :  the  baftard  wing  and  firft  greater  coverts  black,  the 
left  tipt  with  white :  the  quil- feathers  black  \  their  exterior  fides 
edged  with  pale  yellow :  their  inner  and  outward  webs  white  on 
their  lower  part,  fo  as  to  form  a  third  white  line  acro£s  the  whig  v 
the  tail  is  black,  except  the  outmoft  feather,  which  is  marked 
obliquely  with  a  white  line  from,  top  to  bottom;  and  the  next 
which  has  a  white  fpot  on  the  end  of  the  inner  web :  the  legs  are 
duflcy :  the  colors  of  the  female  are  very  dull :  it  entirely  wants  the 
red  on  the  brcaft  and  other  parts  :  the  head  and  upper  part  of  the 
body  are  of  a  dirty  green :  the  belly  and  breaft  of  a  dirty  while  r 
the  wings  and  tail  marked  much  like  thofe  of  the  male. 

*  Jman.acad.  II.  42,.  IV.  595. 
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126.  Bram-     1*  Montain.     Belon  av.  37a. 

a  ling.        ftfontifringilla  montana.     Ge/ner  av. 

388. 
Aldr.  av.  II.  358. 
Fringuello  montanina.     OHna  32* 
Bramble,    or  Brambling.     WiU  oru. 

254. 
Mountain-finch*    Ratify*,  av.  88. 
Le  Pincon  d'ardennes.     Briffbn  av, 

ill.  155. 


PI.  tnU  54.  f.  2.  ^ 

Fringilla  montifringilla.  Lin.fyft.  318* 
Pinofch.  &*/*/*,  No.  218. 
Norquint.     Faun.  Stuc,  /}.  25$. 
Quaeker,  Bofinkens  Hore-Unge,  Aker- 

lan.     Bnamich  255. 
Nicowitz,  Meeker,  Piencken.    Kram. 

367- 
Bergfinck  (Mountainfinch)  Fri/cb%  I.  3. 
Br.  Zool.  108.  plate  V.  f.  4. 


Descrif, 


THIS  bird  is  not  very  common  in  thefe  iflands.  It  is  fupcrior 
in  fize  to  the  chaffinch :  the  top  of  the  head  is  of  a  glofiy 
black,  (lightly  edged  with  a  yellowifti- brown  :  the  feathers  of  the 
back  are  of  the  fame  colors,  but  the  edges  more  deeply  bordered 
with  brown :  the  chin,  throat,  and  bread  are  of  an  orange  color : 
the  kflcr  coverts  of  the  wings  of  the  fame  color;  but  thofe  incum- 
bent on  the  quil-feathers  barred  with  black,  tipt  with  orange :  the 
inner  coverts  at  the  bafe  of  the  wings  are  of  a  fine  yellow :  the  quil- 
feathers  are  dufky ;  but  their  exterior  (ides  edged  with  yellow ;  the 
tail  a  little  forked :  the  exterior  web  of  the  outmoft  feather  is  white, 
the  others  black,  except  the  two  middle,  which  are  edged  and  tipt 
with  aih  color. 
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Le  Moineau,    Paifle,    ou    Moiffon.  PLenL6.  f.  1.  55.  f.  1.  127.  Spar- 

Bilcn  av.  361.  Fringilfe  domeftica.     Lin.fyft.  323.  now. 

Pafler.     Gcfmr  a<u.  643.  Tatting,  Grafparf.  Faun.  Suec.J}.  242. 

Aldr.  av.  II.  246.  Danis   Graae-Spurre.     Norveg,   Huus- 
Paffera  noftrale.     O/ina,  42.  Kald.     Br.  264. 

The  Houfc-fparrow.     Wtl.  orn.  249.  Hauflpatz.    Kram.  369. 

Raiifyn.  a*v.  86.  Br.  ZoeL  II.  300. 
Le  Moineau  franc.  Brijfon  av.  III.  72. 


THE  bill  pf  the  male  is  black :  the  crown  of  the  head  is  grey:  Descmf. 
under  each  eye  is  a  Wack  fpot ;  above  the  corner  of  each  is 
a  broad  bright  bay  mark,  which  furrounds  the  hind  part  of  the 
head.  The  checks  are  white :  the  chin  and  under  fide  of  the  neck  - 
are  black ;  the  latter  edged  with  white :  the  belly  of  a  dirty  white : 
the  leffer  coverts  of  the  wings  are  of  a  bright  bay :  the  laft  row 
black,  tipt  with  white :  the  great  coverts  bfack,  outwardly  edged 
with  red  •,  the  quil-feathers  the  fame ;  the  back  ipotted  with  red 
and  black :  tail  dufky. 

The  lower  mandible  of  the  bill  of  the  female  is  white :  beyond 
each  eye  is  a  line  of  white :  the  head  and  whole  upper  part  are 
brown,  only  on  the  back  are  a  few  black  fpots :  the  black  and 
white  marks  on  the  wings  are  obfcure;  the  lower  fide  of  the  body 
is  a  dirty  white. 

Sparrows  are  proverbially  falacious:  they  breed  early  in  the 
fpring,  make  thqir  nefts  under  the  eaves  of  houfes,  in  holes  of 
walls,  and  very  often  in  the  nefts  of  the  martin,  after  expelling  the 
owner.  Linnaeus  tells  us  (a  tale  from  Albertus  Magnus)  that  this 
infult  does  not  pafs  unreversed  *  the  injured  martin  affemblea  its 

companions, 
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companions,  who  aflift  in  plaiftering  up  the  entrance  with  dirt ; 
then  fly  away,  twittering  in  triumph,  and  leave  the  invader  to 
perifh  miferably. 

They  will  often  breed  in  plumb-trees  and  apple-trees,  in  old 
rooks's  nefts,  and  in  the  forks  of  boughs  beneath  them. 


128.  Tree      Paflermus.    Gejher  av*  656.  Paffere  Montano.    Zinan.  81. 

Sparrow.      Akfr.  av.  II.  261.  Fringilla  montana      Lin.  A/f.  324. 

Otimm,  48.  Faun.  Sutc  Jp.  243.     Scepadr,  No,  221. 

Wil.  orn.  252.  Skov-Spurrc.     Brunmb  267. 

Maitjfr*.  av.  87.  Feldfpatz,  Rohrfpatz.  Krmm.  370.  Fri/cb, 

Edw.  av.  269.  I.   1. 

Le  Moineau    de   Montague,  Paflcr      Br  Zool  100. 

ttOfttaaus,    Briffen  <rr.  ill.  79.  Grabets.    &qf  «&,  No.  226* 


THIS  fpecies  is  inferior  in  fize  to  the  common  fparrow.  The 
bill  is  thick  and  black :  the  crown  of  the  head ;  hind  part 
of  the  neck  ;  and  the  lefler  coverts  of  the  wings,  of  a  bright  bay : 
the  two  firft  plaio  ;  the  laft  fpotted  with  black  :  the  chin  black; 
the  cheeks  and  fides  of  the  head  white,  marked  with  a  great  black 
fpot  bereath  each  ear  :  the  breaft  and  belly  of  a  dirty  white.  Juft 
above  the  greater  coverts  is  a  row  of  feathers  black  edged  with 
white  •,  the  greater  coverts  are  black  edged  with  ruft  color :  quil- 
feathers  dufky,  edged  with  pale  red :  lower  part  of  the  back  of  an 
olive  brown  i  tail  brown  :  legs  draw  color. 

Thefe  birds  are  very  common  in  Lincoln/hire  *    are  converfant 
among  trees,  and  colled  like  the  common  kind  in  great  flocks. 


Btkn 
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Behn  av.  354..  Le  Serin.    Urijpm  a<u.  III.  65.  129.  Siskin. 

Acanthis,   fpinus,  ligorinus.    6^r      Fringilla  fpinas.    Lin.  fyft.  $zt* 

av.  i.  Sifka,  Gronfifka.     Fa**.  Sutc./p.  237* 

^Z<£\  av.  II.  352.  Sifgen.     Brutmicb,  261. 

Lucarino.     OftJia,  17*  Zeifel,  Zeiferl.  Aram.  366.  />(/££,  I. 

#7/.  ar».  261.  2.     Scopoli,  No.  212. 

Raiijyn.  a<v.  91,  2h\  Zm/.  109.  plate  V. 


THE  head  of  the  male  is  black?  the  neck  and  back  green*  Dbscrif* 
but  the  {hafts  on  the  latter  are  black ;  the  rump  is  of  a 
greentfh  yellow :  the  throat  and  brcaft  the  fame :  the  belly  white : 
the  vent-feathers  yellowifh,  marked  with  oblong  cjufky  fpots  in 
their  middle :  the  pinion  quil  is  dufky  edged  with  green :  the  out- 
ward webs  of  the  nine  next  quil-feathers  are  green  ;  the  green  part 
is  widened  by  degrees  in  every  feather,  till  in  the  lad  k  takes  up 
half  the  length :  from  the  tenth  almoft  the  lower  half  of  each  feather 
is  yellow,  the  upper  black:  the  exterior  coverts  of  the  wings  are 
black :  the  two  middle  feathers  of  the  tail  are  black ;  the  reffabove 
half  way  are  of  a  mpft  lovely  yellow,  with  black  tips.  The  colors 
of  the  female  are  paler :  her  throat  and  fides  are  white  {potted  with 
brown ;  the  head  and  back  are  of  a  greenifh  aft  color,  marked  alfo 
with  brown. 

Mr.  Willugbby  tells  us>  that  this  is  a'fong  bird :  that  in  Suffix  it 
is  called  the  barley-bird^  becaufe  it  comes  tathern  in  barley-feed  time* 
We  are  informed  that  it  vifits  thefe  iflands  at  very  uncertain  times* 
like  the  grofteak*  &c.  It  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  bird  {hops  in 
London^  and  being  rather  a  fcarce  bird,  fells  at  a  higher  price  than 
the  merit  of  its  fong  deferves :  it  is  known  there  by  the  name  o£ 

Pp  the^' 
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the  Aberdevine.  The  bird  catchers  have  a  notion  of  its  coming  out 
of  Ruffia.  Dr.  Kramer  *  informs  us,  that  this  bird  conceals  its  ncft 
with  great  art ;  though  there  are  infinite  numbers  of  young  birds  in 
the  woods  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube*  that  feem  juft  to  have  taken 
flight,  yet  no  one  could  difcover  it. 


1 30X1 N  N  E  T .    Belon  a*v.  356.  Rati  fyn.  av.  90. 

Linaria,  Henfling,  Schofzling,  Flack-  Fanello.     Zinan.  61. 

lin.     Ge/ner  a<v.  590.  La  Linotte.     Brtjfon  av.  III.  131; 

Haenfling.     Frifcb,  I.  9.  PL  enl.  151.  f.  1. 

Aldr.  av.  II.  359.  Br.  Zool.  1  iq. 
mi.  em.  z$ 8. 


Dbscrip. 


THE  bill  of  this  fpecies  is  dufky,  but  in  the  fpring  afiumes 
a  bluifh  caft:  the  feathers  on  the  head  are  black  edged 
with  a(h  color :  the  fides  of  the  neck  deep  afh  color :  the  throat 
marked  in  the  middle  with  a  brown  line ;  bounded  on  each  fide 
with  a  white  one :  the  back  black  bordered  with  reddifh  brown : 
the  bottom  of  the  breaft  is  of  a  fine  blood  red,  which  heighthens 
in  color  as  the  fpring  advances :  the  belly  white :  the  vent  feathers 
ycllowilh  :  the  fides  under  the  wings  fpotted  with  brown  :  the  quil- 
feathers  are  dufky ;  the  lower  part  of  the  nine  firft  white :  the  co- 
verts incumbent  on  them  black ;  the  others  of  a  reddifh  brown ; 
the  loweft  order  tipt  with  a  paler  color :  the  tail  is  a  little  forked, 
of  a  brown  color,  edged  with  white ;  the  two  middle  feathers  ex- 
cepted, which  are  bordered  with  dull  red.   The  females  and  young 

•  Kramer  clench.  366* 

birds 
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birds  want  the  red  fpot  on  the  bread ;  in  lieu  of  that,  their  breafts 
are  marked  withlhort  ftreaks  of  brown  pointing  downwards:  the 
females  have  alfo  lefs  white  in  their  wings. 

Thefe  birds  are  much  efteemed  for  their  fong :  they  feed  on 
feeds  of  different  kinds,  which  they  peel  before  they  eat :  the  feed 
of  the  linum  or  flax  is  their  favorite  food*  from  whence  the  name 
of  the  linnet  tribe. 

They  breed  among  furze  and  white  thorn :  the  outfide  of  their 
neft  is  made  with  mofs  and  bents ;  and  Kned  with  wool  and  hair. 
They  lay  five  whitifh  eggs,  fpotted  like  thofe  of  the  goldfinch. 


Linaria  rubra.     Ge/ner  av.  591.  Scofo/i,  No.  2 19.  iji,  Red 

Fancllo  marino.     Aldr.  av.  II.  360. ,  Hampling.    Faun.  Suec.  jfr.  240.  headed 

WiL  om.  260.  Torn-IrilL     Brumtkb,  263.  Linnet. 

Raiijyn  aw.  91.  ^  Hauefferl,  Hampfling.     Kram.  368. 

La  grande  Linotte  des  vignes.    Brijbn  Blut  Hanfling  (Bloody  Linnet).  Fri/cbf 

av.  III.  135.  m  I.  9. 

Fringilla  cannabina.     Lin.  fyft.  322.  Br%  Zool.  no. 


THIS  bird  is  lefs  than  the  former :  on  the  forehead  is  a  blood  Dbscuf. 
colored  fpot ;  the  reft  of  the  head  and  the  neck  are  of  an 
afh  color :  the  bread  is  tinged  with  a  fine  rofe  color  :  the  back, 
icapular  feathers,  and  coverts  of  the  wings,  are  of  a  bright  reddifh 
brown  :  the  firft  quil-feather  is  entirely  black  5  the  exterior  and  in- 
terior edges  of  the  eight  following  are  white,  which  forms  a  bar  of 
that  color  on  the  wing,  even  when  clofed :  the  (ides  are  yellow ; 
the  middle  of  the  belly  white :  the  tail,  like  that  of  the  former,  is 
forked,  of  a  duflcy  color,  edged  on  both  fides  with  white,  which  is 

P  p  2  broadcft 
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broadeft  on  the  inner  webs.  The  head  of  the  female  is  afh  color, 
fpotted  with  black :  the  back  and  (capillars  are  of  a  dull  brownifh 
red :  and  the  bread  and  fides  of  a  dirty  yellow,  ftreaked  with  duflcy 
lines.  It  is  a  common  fraud  in  the  bird  (hops  in  Lotrdou,  when  a 
male  bird  is  diftinguiftied  from  the  female  by  a  red  brcaft,  as  in 
the  cafe  of  this  bird,  to  (lain  or  paint  the  feathers,  fo  that  the  de- 
ceit is  not  eafily  difcovered,  without  at  left  cloje  infpe&ion. 

Thefe  birds  are  frequent  on  our  fea-coafts ;  and  are  often  taken 
\n  flight  time  near  Louden :  it  is  a  familiar  bird  j  and  is  chearful  in 
five  minutes  after  it  is  caught. 


i?2.  Less       WiL  orn.  260.  Grafiika.    Tax*.  Suec.fp.  241. 

Redheaded    Raiijyn.av.  91.  Grafel,  Mccracifcl,  Tfthotfcherl.  gram. 
Linnet.       ^a  Petite  Ltaotte  des  vignes.    Brijfbn        369. 

av.  III.  138.  Rothplattige  Staenfling.    Frifcb%  I.  10. 

Pl.enl.  151.  f.  2.  Br.  ZmL  iik 
Fringilla  linaria.    Lin.fyft.  322. 


npHIS  is  the  left  of  the  linnets,  being  fcarce  half  the  fizc  of 
Descrip.  the  preceding.     Its  bill  is  dufky,  but  the  bafe  of  the  lower 

mandible  yellow :  the  forehead  ornamented  with  a  rich  fhining  fpot 
of  a  purplifh  red :  the  breaft  is  of  the  fame  color,  but  not  fo 
bright ;  yet  in  the  breads  of  fome  we  have  found  the  red  wanting : 
the  belly  is  white :  the  back  duflcy,  edged  with  reddilh  blown : 
the  (ides  in  fome  yellowifli,  in  others  afh  color,  but  both  marked 
with  narrow  duflcy  lines  :  the  quil-  feathers,  and  thofe  of  the  tail, 
are  duflcy,  bordered  with  dirty  white :  the  coverts  duflcy,  edged 

with 
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with  white,  fo  as  to  form  two  tranfverfe  lines  of  that  color.  The 
fpot  on  the  forehead  of  the  female  is  of  a  faffron  color.  The  legs 
are  duflcy. 

We  have  feen  the  neft  of  this  fpecies  on  an  alder  dump  near  a 
brook,  between  two  or  three  feet  from  the  ground :  it  was  made 
on  the  outfide  with  dried  (talks  of  grafs  and  other  plants,  and  here 
and  there  a  little  wool,  the  lining  was  hair  and  a  few  feathers  :  the 
bird  was  Jit  ting  on  four  eggs  of  a  pale  bluifh  green,  thickly  fprinkled 
near  the  blunt  end  with  fmall  reddifh  fpots.  The  bird  was  fo  te- 
nacious of  her  neft,  as  to  fuffer  us  to  take  her  off  with  our  hand, 
and  we  found  that  after  we  had  releafed  her  (he  would  not  forfake 
it. 

This  feems  to  be  the  fpecies  known  about  London  under  the 
name  of  fione  redpoll:  is  gregarious. 


Le  Picaveret  ?    Bthn  ov.  358.  La  petite  Linotte,  on  lc  Cabaret.  Bri/i    133-  Twin. 

JFil.  mm.  261.  /on  av.  IH.  142,  145. 

Xfiii  Jyn.  av.  91.  m  #  Linaria  fera  faxatilis.  KUin.  bift.  av.  93. 

Linaria  mostana.    Linaria*  minima.  Br.  Z00L  m. 


THIS  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  hilly  parts  of  our  country,  as 
Mr.  WiQugbby  informs  us.  He  fays  it  is  twice  the  fize  of 
the  laft  fpecies :  that  the  color  of  the  head  and  back  is  the  fame 
with  that  of  the  common  linnet :  that  the  feathers  on  the  throar 
and  bread  are  black  edged  with  white :  the  rump  is  of  a  rich  fcarlet 
or  orange  tawny  color.  The  edges  of  the  middle  quil-feathers  are 
white,  as  are  the  tips  of  thofe  of  the  fecond  row :  the  two  middle 

feathers 
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feathers  of  the  tail  arc  of  a  uniform  dulky  color ;  the  others  edged 
with  white.  This  fpecies  is  taken  in  the  flight  feafon  near  London 
with  the  linnets ;  it  is  there  called  a  Twite.  The  birds  we  exa- 
mined differed  in  fome  particulars  from  Mr.  JVillugbbfs  defcription. 
Descrip.  In  fize  they  are  rather  inferior  to  the  common  linnet,  and  of  a  more 
taper  make :  their  bills  (hort  and  entirely  yellow :  above  and  below 
each  eye  is  a  pale  brown  fpot :  the  edges  of  the  greater  coverts  of 
the  wings  white  ;  in  other  refpe&s  both  agree.  The  female  wants 
the  red  mark  on  the  rump. 

Thefe  birds  take  their  name  from  their  note,  which  has  no  mufic 
in  it :  it  is  a  familiar  bird,  and  more  eafily  tamed  than  the  com- 
mon linnet. 

We  believe  rt  breeds  only  in  the  Northern  parts  of  our  ifland. 
Canary  Here  it  may  not  be  improper  to  mention  the  Canary  bird*,  which 

is  of  the  finch  tribe.  It  was  originally  peculiar  to  thofe  ifles,  to 
which  it  owes  its  name ;  the  fame  that  were  known  to  the  antients 
by  the  addition  of  the  fortunate.  The  happy  temperament  of  the 
air,  the  fpontaneous  produ&ions  of  the  ground  in  the  varieties  of 
fruits;  the  fprightly  and  chearful  difpofition  of  the  inhabitants  f ; 
and  the  harmony  arifing  from  the  number  of  the   birds  found 

•  Wil  em.  262.  Rait  fin.  av.  91.  Vide  Serin  dcs  Canaries.  Brijfon  av.  III. 
184.     Fringilla  Canada.    Lin.  fyft.  321. 

f  Fortunate  in/uLt  abundant  fua  fpontt  genitit,  et  fubindt  alns  fuper  alas  inuaf- 
centibus  nihil  folicitos  alunt ;  beatius  quant  alt*  urbes  excult*.  Mela  de  Jit.  orb.  HI. 
17.  He  then  relates  the  vaft  flow  of  mirth  among  this  happy  people,  by  a  figu- 
rative fort  of  expreflion,  that  alludes  to  their  tempering  difcretion  with  their  jolli- 
ty, and  never  fuffering  it  to  exceed  the  bounds  of  prudence.  This  he  delivers 
under  the  notion  of  two  fountains  found  among  them,  alter  urn  qui  gufteevere  rijk 
Jblvuutur  in  mtrtm ;  ita  affetfis  renudium  eft  ex  altero  bibere. 

there 
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there*,  procured  them  that  romantic  diftin&ion.  Though  the  an- 
tients  celebrate  the  ifle  of  Canaria  for  the  multitude  of  birds,  they 
have  not  mentioned  any  in  particular.  It  is  probable  then,  that 
our  fpecies  was  not  introduced  into  Europe  till  after  the  fecond  dis- 
covery of  thefe  ifles,  which  was  between  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth centuries.  We  are  uncertain  when  it  firft  made  its  appear- 
ance in  this  quarter  of  the  globe.  Belon,  who  wrote  in  1555,  is 
filent  in  refpeft  to  thefe  birds:  Ge/nerf  is  the  firft  who  mentions 
them;  and  Aldrovand%  fpeaks  of  them  as  rarities;  that  they  were 
very  dear  on  account  of  the  difficulty  attending  the  bringing  them 
from  fo  diftant  a  country,  and  that  they  were  purchafed  by  people 
of  rank  alone*  Olina  %  fays,  that  in  his  time  there  was  a  degene- 
rate fort  foifnd  on  the  ifle  of  Elba,  off  the  coaft  of  Itafy,  which 
came  there  originally  by  means  of  a  (hip  bound  from  the  Canaries 
to  Leghorn,  and  was  wrecked  on  that  ifland.  We  once  faw  fome 
fmall  birds  brought  direftly  from  the  Canary  I/lands^  that  we  fuf- 
pefk  to  be  the  genuine  fort ;  they  were  of  a  dull  green  color,  but 
as  they  did  not  fing,  we  fuppofed  them  to  be  hens.  Thefe  birds 
will  produce  with  the  goldfinch  and  linnet,  and  the  offspring  is 
called  a  mule-bird,  becaufe,  tike  that  animal,  it  proves  barren. 

They  are  ftill  found  ||  on  the  fame  fpot  to  which  we  were  firft 
indebted  for  the  produ&ion  of  fuch  charming  fongfters ;  but  they 
are  now  become  fo  numerous  in  our  country,  that  we  are  under  no- 
neceffity  of  eroding  the  ocean  for  them. 

•  Onuses  copia  pomorum,  et  avium  wanes  generis  abundant ',  &c,   Plin.  lib.  VL 

C.  3a. 

f  Ge/ner  a*v.  240. 

J  Aldr.  a<u.  II.  355. 

§  Olina  uccel,  7. 

II  GJas's  bift.  Canary  Ifles,  ioo. 

BILL 
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XXI.  FLY-    BILL  flatted  at  the  bafc,  almoft  triangular:  notched  near  the 
CATCHER.        cnd  of  the  uppcf  mandiWe>  an(j  befijt  wjth  bridles. 

TOES  divided  to  their  origin. 


134.  Spot-     Stoparola.    Aldr.  aw.  II.  324.  kaiifyn.  am.  77* 

ted.  A  unall  bird  without  a  name,  like  the  Le  Gobe-mouche,  Mafckapt.    Brifit 

Stopparola  of  Aldrwand.     Wil.  trn.         aw.  II.  357.  tab.  35.  f.  3. 

217.  Mufcicapa  grifola.    Lin.Jyft.  328. 

Zimam.  45.  Br.  ZnL  99.  plate  P.  *.  f.  4. 
The  Cobweb.    Merton  Nmbampt.  426. 


THE  fly-catcher  is  a  bird  of  paflage,  appears  in  the  fpring* 
breeds  with  us,  and  retires  in  Auguft.  It  builds  its  neft  on 
the  fides  of  trees*  towards  the  middle :  Morton  fays  in  the  corners 
of  walls  where  fpiders  weave  their  webs.  We  have  feen  them  fol- 
lowed by  four  or  five  young,  but  never  faw  their  eggs.  When 
the  young  can  fly  the  old  ones  withdraw  with  them  into  thick 
woods,  where  they  frolick  among  the  top  branches;  dropping  from 
the  boughs  frequently  quite  perpendicular  on  the  flies  that  fport 
beneath,  and  rife  again  in  the  fame  direction.  It  will  alfo  take  its 
(land  on  the  top  of  fome  (take  or  pod,  from  whence  it  fprings 
forth  on  its  prey,  returning  (till  to  the  fame  (land  for  many  times 
together.  They  feed  alfo  on  cherries,  of  which  they  fcem  very 
fond. 
Bescrip.  The  head  is  large,  of  a  brownifli  hue  fpotted  obfcurely  with  black: 
the  back  of  a  moufe  color :  the  wings  and  tail  du(ky ;  the  interior 

edges 


Class  II.        PIED    FLY-CATCHER.     . 

edges  of  the  quil-feathers  edged  with  pale  yellow :  the  bread  and 
belly  white ;  the  (hafts  of  the  feathers  on  the  former  dufky  ;  the 
throat  and  fides  under  the  wings  are  daihed  with  red :  the  bill  is 
very  broad  at  the  bafe,  is  ridged  in  the  middle,  and  round  the 
bafe  are  feveral  fhort  bridles :  the  infide  of  the  mouth  is  yellow : 
the  legs  and  feet  fhort  and  black. 
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Atri  capilla  five  ficednla.    Aldr.  av. 

II.  «i. 
Cold  finch.    WtL  orn»   236.     Raii  Jyn* 

av.  77.     Ediv.  30.     Frifc&e,  I.  22. 
Le  Traquet  d*  Angletcrre.     Rubetra 

anglicana.     Briffbn,  III.  436. 


Meerfchwartz  plufHe.      Kramtt   Auft. 

377- 
Cold-finch.     Br.  Z00L 
Mufcicapa  atricapilla.     Lin.  fyft.  326. 

Faun.  Suec.  No.  256.  Tab.  1. 


135.  Pib». 


THIS  is  lefler  than  a  hedge  fparrow.  The  bill  and  legs  black : 
the  forehead  white :  head,  cheeks,  and  back  black :  the  co- 
verts of  the  tail  fpotted  with  white:  coverts  of  the  wings  dufky,  Male. 
traverfed  with  a  white  bar :  quil  feathers  dufky :  the  exterior  fides 
of  the  fecondaries  white  •,  the  interior  dufky :  thfe  middle  feathers 
of  the  tail  black ;  the  exterior  marked  with  white :  the  whole  un- 
der fide  of  the  body  white. 

The  female  wants  the  white  fpot  on  the  forehead:  the  whole     Femali. 
head,  and  upper  part  of  the  body  dufky  brown  :  the  white  In  the 
wings  lefs  confpicuous :  the  under  fide  of  the  body  of  a  dirty  white. 

Found  in  different  parts  of  England :  but  is  a  rare  fpecies. 


Vol.  L 


Ofl 


Weak 
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XXII.  Weak  BILL,  ftrait,  bending  towards  the  point. 

LARK.  NOSTRILS  covered  with  feathers  or  bridles. 

TOES  divided  to  their  origin, 
BACK  TOE  armed  with  a  long  and  ftrait  claw. 


136.  Sky.     L*  Alouette.  Btlonav.  269.  Allodola.  Panterana.  Zina*.  55. 

Chamochilada.   Ob/.  12.  Alauda  arvenfis.   Lin.  fift.  287. 

Alauda  fine  crifta.   Gefncr  av,  78.  Larka.   Faun.  Sutc,  Jp.  209. 

Jldr.  av,  XL  369.  Alauda  ccelipeta.   KUin  ftem.  Yak  15. 
Lodola.   Olina,  12.  f.  1. 

Common  Field  Lark,   or  Sky  Lark.    Sang-Loerke.  Br.  221. 

Wil  cm.  203.  Feldlerche.   Kram.  362.  Frifcb%  Li)i 

Raiijyn.  av.  69.  ^r.  Zo*/.  93.  plate  S.  2.  f.  7. 

L'  Alouette.  jfrs^*  <n>.  III.  335.  Lauditza.  fop#/f,  No,  184. 


Descrip.  fT^HE  length  of  this  fpecies  is  feven  inches  one-fourth :  the 
JL  breadth  twelve  and  a  half:  the  weight  one  ounce  and  a  half: 
the  tongue  broad  and  cloven :  the  bill  (lender :  the  upper  mandible 
dufky,  the  lower  yellow :  above  the  eyes  is  a  yello\v  fpot :  the 
crown  of  the  head  a  reddifh  brown  fpotted  with  deep  black  :  the 
hind  part  of  the  head  afh-color :  chin  white.  It  has  the  faculty  of 
eroding  the  feathers  of  the  head.  The  feathers  on  the  back,  and 
coverts  of  the  wings  dufky  edged  with  reddifh  brown,  which  is 
paler  on  the  latter :  the  quil-feathers  dufky :  the  exterior  web  edged 
with  white,  that  of  the  others  with  reddifh  brown :  the  upper  part 
of  the  bread  yellow  fpotted  with  black :  the  lower  part  of  the  body 

of 
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SKY        LARK. 
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of  a  pale  yellow :  the  exterior  web,  and  half  of  the  interior  web 
next  to  the  (haft  of  the  firft  feather  of  the  tail  are  white ;  of  the  fe- 
cond  only  the  exterior  web ;  the  reft  of  thofe  feathers  dufky ;  the 
others  are  dufky  edged  with  red  •,  thofe  in  the  middle  deeply  fo, 
the  reft  very  (lightly :  the  legs  dufky :  foles  of  the  feet  yellow : 
the  hind  claw  very  long  and  ftrait. 

This  and  the  wood  lark  are  the  only  birds  that  fing  as  they  fly  * 
this  railing  its  note  as  it  foars,  and  lowering  it  till  it  quite  dies  away 
as  it  defcends.  It  pill  often  foar  to  fuch  a  height,  that  we  are 
charmed  with  the  mufic  when  we  lofe  light  of  the  fongfter ;  it  alio 
begins  its  fong  before  the  earlieft  dawn.  Milton*  in  his  Allegro, 
moft  beautifully  exprefies  thefe  circumftances :  and  Bp.  Newton 
obferves,  that  the  beautifull  fcene  that  Milton  exhibits  of  rural 
chearfulnefs,  at  the  fame  time  gives  us  a  fine  pidture  of  the  regula- 
rity of  his  life,  and  the  innpeency  of  his  own  mind;  thus  he  de- 
fcribes  himfelf  as  in  a  fituation 

To  hear  the  lark  begin  his  flight, 
And  finging  ftartle  the  dull  night, 
From  his  watch  tower  in  the  dries, 
'Till  the  dappled  dawn  doth  rife. 

It  continues  its  harmony  feveral  months,  beginning  early  in  the 
fpring,  on  pairing.  In  the  winter  they  aflemble  in  vaft  flocks, 
grow  very  fat,  and  are  taken  in  great  numbers  for  our  tables. 
They  build  their  neft  on  the  ground,  beneath  fome  clod ;  forming 
it  of  hay,  dry  fibres,  &c.  and  lay  four  or  five  eggs. 

The  place  thefe  birds  are  taken  in  the  greateft  quantity,  is  the 
neighbourhood  oiDunftable :  the  feafon  begins  about  the  fourteenth 
of  September,  and  ends  the  twenty-fifth  of  February j  and  during 

Q^q  2  that 
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that  fpace,  about  4000  dozen  are  caught,  which  fupply  the  markets 
of  the  metropolis.  Thofe  caught  in  the  day  are  taken  in  clap-nets 
of  fiveteen  yards  length,  and  two  and  a  half  in  breadth ;  and  are 
enticed  within  their  reach  by  means  of  bits  of  looking-glafs,  fixed 
in  a  piece  of  wood,  and  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  nets,  which 
are  put  in  a  quick  whirling  motion,  by  a  firing  the  larker  com- 
mands ;  he  alfo  makes  ufe  of  a  decoy  lark.  Thefe  nets  are  ufed 
only  till  the  fourteenth  of  November^  for  the  larks  will  not  dare, 
or  frolick  in  the  air  except  in  fine  funny  weather 5  and  of  courfe 
cannot  be  inviegled  into  the  fnare.  When  the  weather  grows 
gloomy,  the  larker  changes  his  engine,  and  makes  ufe  of  a  tram- 
mel net  twenty-feven  or  twenty-eight  feet  long,  and  five  broad ; 
which  is  put  on  two  poles  eighteen  feet  long,  and  carried  by  men 
under  each  arm,  who  pafs  over  the  fields  and  quarter  the  ground 
as  a  fetting  dog ;  when  they  hear  or  feel  a  lark  hit  the  net,  they 
drop  it  down,  and  fo  the  birds  are  taken. 


*37.  Wood,    Tottavilla.   Otina,  27.  Faun.  $ute.  fp.  zn. 

Wil.  or*.  204.  Ludllerche,  Waldlerche.   Krom.  362. 

Rati  fyn.  a<v.  69.      a  ^    ^         Danis Skov-Lerke,  CrWmHeede-Lerke, 

L*  Alouette  de  Bois  ou  le  Cujelier.        Lyng-Lerke.  Br.  224. 
Brifon    av.     III.     340.     Tab.    20.     Br.  Zoo/.  94.  plate  Q^  f.  3. 

Jig.   1.  "!—     --••-»       -' 

Alauda  arborea.   Lin.JyJl.  287. 


Zippa.   Scopoii,.  No.  186. 


THIS  bird  is  inferior  in  fize  to  the  flcy  lark,  and  is  of  a  fhorter 
thicker  form ;  the  colors  are  paler,  and  its  note  lefs  fonorous 
and  lefs  varied,  though  not  lefs  fweet.     Thefe  and  the  following 

charadters, 


mi 
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WOOD        LARK. 


chara&ers,  may  fervc  at  once  to  diftinguifli  it  from  th 
kind :  it  perches  on  trees ;  it  whiftles  like  the  black-t 
crown  of  the  head,  and  the  back,  are  marked  with  1 
fpots  edged  with  pale  reddifli  brown :  the  head  is  furroi 
a  whitifti  coronet  of  feathers,  reaching  from  eye  to  eye : 
ia  of  yellowifh  white,  fpotted  with  black  :  the  bread  is  t 
red  :  the  belly  white :  the  coverts  of  the  wings  are  bro 
with  white  and  dull  yellow :  the  quil-feathers  duiky,  tl 
edges  of  the  three  firft  white ;  of  the  others  yellow,  an< 
blunt  and  white :  the  firft  feather  of  the  wing  is  fhorte 
fccond ;  in  the  common  lark  it  is  near  equal :  the  ta 
the  outmoft  feather  is  tipt  with  white :  the  exterior  web, 
fide  of  the  interior  are  alfo  white  5  in  the  fecond  feather 
rior  web  only :  the  legs  are  of  a  dull  yellow ;  the  hind 
long.     The  wood  lark  will  fing  in  the  night ;  and,  liki 
mon  lark,  will  fing  as  it  flies.   It  builds  on  the  ground, 
its  neft  on  the  outfide  with  mofs,  within  of  dried  bents 
a  few  hairs.     It  lays  five  eggs,  duiky  and  blotched 
brown,  marks  darkeft  at  the  thicker  end. 

The  males  of  this  and  the  laft  are  known  from  the  i 
their  fuperior  fize.  But  this  fpecies  is  not  near  fo  numen 
of  the  common  kind. 


30* 


TIT        LARK. 


Class  II. 


138.  Tit.      La  Farloufe,  Fallopc  011  L'Alouctte  de 
pre.    Bekn  a<v*  272. 
Aldr.  #u.  II.  370. 
Lodolo  di  Prato.     Qlina,  27. 
Wil.  orn.  206. 
Raiijyn.  av.  69. 

L'Alouette  de  prez   ou    la  Farlonie. 
Brifftn  av.  III.  343. 


Mattolina,  Petragnola,  Corriera.  Zimuu 

55* 
Alauda  pratenfis.    Lin.  fjft.  287. 

Faun,  Suec.  /p.  210. 

Wiefen  Lerche  (Meadows  Lark)  Frifcb, 

I.  16. 

Englerke*    Br.  223. 

£r.  Zool.  94.  plates  Q^f.  6.  P.  1.  f.  3. 


THIS  bird  is  found  frequently  in  low  marfhy  grounds :  like 
other  larks  it  builds  its  ncft  among  the  grafs,  and  lays  five 
or  fix  eggs.  Like  the  woodlark  it  fits  on  trees  \  and  has  a  moft 
remarkable  fine  note,  finging  in  all  flotations,  on  trees,  on  the 
ground,  while  it  is  fporting  in  the  air,  and  particularly  in  its  deibent. 
This  bird  with  many  others,  fuch  as  the  thrufh,  blackbird,  willow 
wren,  &c.  become  filent  about  midfummer,  and  relume  their  notes 
in  September :  hence  the  interval  is  the  moft  mute  of  the  year's  three 
vocal  feafons,  fpring,  fummer,  and  autumn.  Perhaps  the  birds 
are  induced  to  fing  again  as  the  autumnal  temperament  refembles 
Descrif.  the  vernal.  It  is  a  bird  of  an  elegant  (lender  fhape:  the  length  is 
five  inches  and  a  half:  the  breadth  nine  inches :  the  bill  is  black : 
the  back  and  head  is  of  a  greenifh  brown,  fpotted  with  black :  the 
throat  and  lower  part  of  the  belly  are  white :  the  brcaft  yellow, 
marked  with  oblong  fpots  of  black  :  the  tail  is  dufky ;  the  exterior 
feather  is  varied  by  a  bar  of  white,  which  runs  acrofs  the  end  aad 
takes  in  the  whole  outmoft  web.  The  claw  on  the  hind  toe  is  rery 
long,  the  feet  yellowifh :  the  fubjedt  figured  in  plate  P.  1.  cfthe 
folio  edition,  is  a  variety  with  dulky  legs,  fliot  on  the  rocks  on  the 
coaft  of  Caernarvon/hire. 

Tbc 


Class  IL 


RED        LARK. 


3°S 


The  Leffer  Field  Lark.    Wil  am.  207. 


139.  Field* 


THIS  fpecies  we  received  from  Mr.  Pfymfy.  It  is  larger  than  Dbscrip> 
the  tit  lark ;  the  head  and  hind  part  of  the  neck  are  of  a  pale 
brown,  fpotted  with  dulky  lines,  which  on  the  neck  are  very  faint. 
The  back  and  rump  are  of  a  dirty  green  *  the  former  marked  in 
the  middle  of  each  feather  with  black,  the  latter  plain.  The  coverts 
of  the  wings  dulky,  deeply  edged  with  white.  The  quil- fea- 
thers dulky  *  the  exterior  web  of  the  firft  edged  with  white,  of 
the  others  with  a  yellowifli  green. 

The  throat  is  yellow  :  the  bread  of  the  fame  color,  marked  with 
large  black  fpots :  the  belly  and  vent- feathers  white :  on  the  thighs 
are  a  few  dusky  oblong  lines :  the  tail  is  dusky :  half  the  exterior 
and  interior  web  of  the  outmoft  feather  is  white 5  the  next  is  mark- 
ed near  the  end  with  a  lhort  white  ftripe  pointing  downwards.  The 
legs  are  of  a  very  pale  brown  ;  and  the  claw  on  the  hind  toe  very 
fliort  for  one  of  the  lark  kind,  which  ftrongly  diftinguifties  it  from 
the  tit  lark. 


Edw.  297.    Br.  Zo$L  XL.  239.    Brffin  Suppt.  94.  140,  Rbd* 


I  MET  with  this  fpecies  in  the  magnificent  and  elegant  Mufeum 
of  Ashton  Lever,  Efq;  where  the  lover  of  Britijb  or  exotic 
ornithology,  may  find  delight  and  inftru&ion  equally  intermixed. 

This 


> 
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CRESTED      LARK.        Class  II. 

This  fpccics  is  equal  in  fize  to  the  common  lark.  A  white  line 
crofles  each  eye,  and  another  pafles  beneath.  The  bill  is  thick  : 
the  chin  and  throat  whitiih  :  the  head,  neck,  back,  and  coverts 
of  the  wings  of  a  rufty  brown,  fpotted  with  black :  bread  whitifh, 
with  dusky  fpots :  belly  of  a  dirty  white :  the  middle  feather  of  the 
tail  black  edged  with  brpwn :  the  two  exterior  white:  legs  of  a  pale 
brown. 

.  This  bird  is  common  to  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  to  North 
America,  and  to  the  South  of  Europe  \  but  with  us  is  rare.  Mr. 
Edwards  firft  difcovered  it :  he  remarks,  that  when  the  wing  is  ga- 
thered up,  the  third  primary  feather  reaches  to  the  tip  of  the  firft. 


141.  Crest-    Alanda  criftata  minor.    Aldr.  *v.  II.    La  petite  alouctte  hupee.  Bri/pmav.lR* 
WiL  on.  209.  Br.  Zool.  95. 


209 
Rmi  Jfyn.  a*v.  69 


^THHIS  fpecies  we  find  in  Mr.  Ray's  hiftory  of  EngUJb  birds  1 
«*■  who  fays  it  is  found  in  Torkjhire^  and  gives  us  only  this  brief 
defcription  of  it,  from  Aldrovandus ;  it  is  like  the  greater  crefted 
lark,  but  much  lefs,  and  not  fo  brown ;  that  it  hath  a  confiderablc 
tuft  on  its  head  for  the  fmallnefs  of  its  body ;  and  that  its  legs  are 
red.  We  never  faw  this  kind  5  but  by  Mr.  Bolton's  lift  of  Torkjbirt 
birds,  which  he  favored  us  with,  we  are  informed  it  is  in  plenty  in 
that  country. 


Slender 


'        i      .         .    •       .    9 


PI.  LV 


JTFI42 


TVHITB   WAQTAIL. 


YELLOW  "WAGTAIL. 


JVT/4* 


«TTT      LARK. 


2T?136 


Class  II. 


WHITE    WAGTAIL. 
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Slender  BILL,  with  a  finall  tooth'  near.  the.  end  of  the  upper         XXIII. 
mandible.  WAGTAIL. 

Lacerated  TONGUE. 
Long  TAIL. 


Bclon  aro.  3^9. 

Motacilla  alba.     Gt/ner  $*u*  61 8.  . 

Aldr.  aw.  II.  323. 

Ballarina,  Cutrettola.     Olina,  43, 

WiL  em.  237. 

Raiijyn.  av.  75. 

La  Lavandiere.    BriJJbn  av.  III.  461. 

Monachina.     Zinan.  51. 

Plifka,  Paftaritra.    Scopoli,  No.  224. 


M.alba.    LmrJ&ft.  331. 

Aria,  Satlefarla.     Faun.  Suic.  fp.  253. 

Danis  Vip-Stiert,    Havre-Saeer.     Nor* 

verts  Eric,  Lin-Erie.  Brutmicb,  271, 
Weils  bad  fchwartze  Baohfteltze.  Frifcb% 

I.  %y 
Graue'Bachftelze.     Kram.  374, 
.Br.  Z00L  104. 


142.  Whiti 
Wagtail. 


THIS  bird  frequents  the  fides  of  ponds,  and  fmall  ft  reams  j  and 
feeds  on  infefts  and  worms,  as  do  all  the  .reft  of  this  genus. 
Mr.  Willugbtyy&Xy  obferves,  that  this  fpecies  fhifts  its  quarters  in 
the  winter ;  moving  from  the  north  to  the  fouth  of  England^  dur- 
ing that  feafon.  In  fpring  and  autumn  it  is  a  conftant  attendant  of 
the  plough,  for  the  fake  of  the  worms  thrown  up  by  that  inftru- 
ment. 

The  head,  back,  and  upper  and  lower  fide' of  the  neck  as  far  as 
the  bread  are  black :  in  fome  the  chin  is  white,  and  the  throat 
marked  with  a  black  crefcent :  the,  breaft  and  belly  are  white :  the 
quil-feathers  are  dufky :  the  coverts  black  tipt  and  edged  with 
white.     The  tail  is  very  long,  and  always  in  motion.  The  exterior 
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feather  on  each  fide  is  white :  the  lower  part  of  the  inner  web  ex- 
cepted, which  is  dufky  ;  the  others  black  :  the  bill,  infide  of  the 
mouth,  and  the  legs,  are  black.     The  back  claw  very  long. 


143.  Yel- 
low Wag- 
tail. 


Sufurada.     Belon  obf.  II. 

Motacilla    flava    (Gale    Waflarfteltz). 

Gefner  aw.  618. 
Aldr.  av.  II.  323. 
WiL  orn.  238. 
Raiijyn.  a*v.  75. 
Bdw*.  av.  258.     The  Male. 
Codatremola.     Zinan.  51. 
La  Bergeronctte  do  Printcmps,  Mota- 


cilla verna.     Brijftm  a<v.  III.  468. 
PI.  enl.  28.  f.    1. 
Motacilla  flava.     Lin.  fyft.  331. 
Gelb-briiftige Bachfteltze.  Frifcbtl.  23. 
Faun.  Sutc.  /p.  253. 
Gulfpink.     Brunnicb.  27J. 
Gel  be  Bachftelze.     Kram.  374.  Sctfdi, 

No.  225. 
Br.  Zool.  105. 


Descrip.  fTpHE  male  is  a  bird  of  great  beauty :  the  bneaft,  beUy,  thigh% 
A  and  vent-feathers,  being  of  a  moft  vivid  and  lovely  yellow  : 
the  throat  is  marked  with  fome  large  black  fpots  :  above  the  eye  is 
a  bright  yellow  line :  beneath  that,  from  the  bill  crofs  the  eye  is 
another  of  a  dusky  hue  -,  and  beneath  the  eye  is  a  third  of  the  fame 
color :  the  head  and  whole  upper  part  of  the  body  is  of  an  olive 
green,  which  brightens  in  the  coverts  of  the  tail ;  the  quil-feathers 
are  dusky :  the  coverts  of  the  wings  olive  colored,  but  the  lower 
rows  dusky,  tipt  with  yellowifh  white :  the  two  outmoft  feather* 
of  the  tail  half  white  ♦,  the  others  black,   as  in  the  former. 

The  colors  of  the  female  are  far  more  obfeure  than  thofc  of  the 
male :  it  wants  alfo  thofe  black  fpots  on  the  throat. 

It  makes  its  neft  on  the  ground,  in  corn  fields :  the  outfide  is 
compofed  of  decayed  ftems  of  plants,  and  final!  fibrous  roots  \  the 
infide  is  lined  with  hair :  it  lays  five  eggs.  This  fpecies  migrates 
in  the  North  of  England>  but  in  Hampjhire  continues  the  whole  year. 

la 
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V>? 


La  Bergerette.    Belon  av.  351. 

Motacilla  flava  alia.  Aldr.  av.  II.  323. 

WiU  orn.  238. 

Rait  fin.  an/.  75. 

Eahv.  a<v.  259.    The  Male. 


La  Bergeronette  janne,  Motacilla  fiava. 

Brijfon  an).  III.  47 1.  /*£•  23.  fig.  3. 

The  Male, 
jffr.  £«/,  105, 
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THE  top  of  the  head,  upper  part  of  the  neck,  and  the  back 
of  this  fpecies  are  aih  colored  5  flightly  edged  with  yellowifh 
green  :  the  fpace  round  each  eye  is  a(h  colored :  beneath  and  above 
which  is  a  line  of  white:  in  the  male,  the  chin  and  throat  are 
black  :  the  feathers  incumbent  on  the  tail  are  yellow :  the  tail  is 
longer,  in  proportion  to  its  fize,  than  that  of  the  other  kinds  :  the 
two  exterior  feathers  are  white;  the  reft  black:  the  breaft,  and 
whole  under  fide  of  the  body  are  yellow:  the  quihfeathers  are 
dusky ;  thofe  next  the  back  edged  with  yellow.  The  colors  of  the 
female  are  ufually  more  obfcure*  and  the  black  fpot  on  the  throat 
is  wanting  in  that  fex. 

The  birds  of  this  genus  are  much  in  motion:  feldom  perch: 
perpetually  flirting  their  tails :  fcream  when  they  fly :  frequent 
waters :  feed  on  infc&s  $  and  make  their  ncfts  on  the  ground. 
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XXIV. 
WARBLERS 


BILL  (lender  and  weak. 
NOSTRILS  (mail  and  funk. 

Exterior  TOE  joined  at  the  under  part  of  the  laft  joint  to  the 
middle  toe. 


*  Thofe  with  tails  of  one  color. 
**  Thofe  with  particolored  tails. 


145.  Night-    Le  Roffignol.  Belcn  av.  335. 
in  gale.        Adoni,  Aidoni.   Ob/.  12. 
Lufcinia.   Gefner  av.  592. 
Aldr.  a*v.  II.  336. 
Wil.  orn.  220. 
Rati  Jyn.  a*u*  78. 

Le  Roffignol.   Brijfon  aw.  III.  397. 
Slauz.   Scopoliy  No.  227. 


Rufignulo.    Zinan.  54. 
Motacilla  lufcinia.   Lin. /y ft.  328. 
Nachtergahl.    Faun.  Smec.  /p.  244. 
Hajfelquift  Itin.  Tcr.  Sang.  291. 
Nattergale.   Brunnicb  in  append. 
Au-vogel,  Aucn-nachtieall.  Kram.  yj6, 
Nachtigall.  Frifcb,  I.  21. 
Br.  Z00L  100   plate  S.  1.  £  2. 


THE  nightingale  takes  its  name  from  nighty  and  the  Saxon 
word  galan  to  fing ;  expreflive  of  the  time  of  its  melody. 
Descmf.  In  fize  it  is  equal  to  the  redftart ;  but  longer  bodied,  and  more  ele- 
gantly made.  The  colors  are  very  plain.  The  head  and  back  are 
of  a  pale  tawny,  dafhed  with  olive :  the  tail  is  of  a  deep  tawny  red : 
the  throat,  bread,  and  upper  part  of  the  belly  of  a  light  glofly  afh- 
color  :  the  lower  belly  almoft  white :  the  exterior  webs  of  the  quil- 
feathers  are  of  a  dull  reddifh  brown  *  the  interior  of  brownifh  afh- 

color : 
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color :  the  irides  are  hazel,  and  the  eyes  remarkably  large  and 
piercing :  the  legs  and  feet  a  deep  alh- color. 

This  bird,  the  moft  famed  of  the  feathered  tribe,  for  the  vari- 
ety *,  length,  and  fweetnefs  of  its  notes,  vifits  England  the  begin- 
ning of  Aprils  and  leaves  us  in  Auguft.  It  is  a  fpecies  that  does 
not  fpread  itfelf  over  the  ifland.  It  is  not  found  in  North  Wales  ^ 
or  in  any  of  the  Englijb  counties  north  of  it,  except  Fork/hire, 
where  they  are  met  with  in  great  plenty  about  Doncafter.  They 
have  been  alfo  heard,  but  rarely,  near  Shrew/bury.  It  is  alfo  re- 
markable, that  this  bird  does  not  migrate  fo  far  weft  as  Devon/hire 
and  Cornwall-,  counties  where  the  feafons  are  fo  very  mild,  that 
myrtles  flourifh  in  the  open  air  during  the  whole  year :  neither  are 
they  found  in  Ireland.  Sibbald  places  them  in  his  lift  of  Scotch 
birds  -9  but  they  certainly  are  unknown  in  that  part  of  Great  Britain, 
probably  from  the  fcarcity  and  the  recent  introduction  of  hedges 
there.  Yet  they  vifit  Sweden,  *  much  more  fevere  climate.  With 
us  they  frequent  thick  hedges,  and  low  coppices ;  and  generally 
keep  in  the  middle  of  the  bufti,  fo  that  they  are  very  rarely  feen. 
They  form  their  neft  of  oak  leaves,  a  few  bents  and  reeds.  The 
eggs  are  of  a  deep  brown.  When  the  young  firft  come  abroad, 
and  are  helplefs,  the  old  birds  make  a  plaintive  and  jarring  noife 
with  a  fort  of  fnapping  as  if  in  menace,  purfuing  along  the  hedge 
the  paflengers. 

They  begin  their  fong  in  the  evening,  and  continue  it  the  whole 
night.     Thefe,  their  vigils,  did  not  pafs  unnoticed  by  the  antients : 

*  For  this  reafon,  Oppian,  in  his  balieutics,  1.  I.  728.  gives  the  nightingale  the 
epithet  of  euotofmi,  or  various  voiced ;  and  Hefiod,  (figuratively)  of  wuuto&ff 0, 
or  various  throat td,    Eoya  *eu  rifycu,  1.  201. 

the 
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the  flutnbers  of  thcfc  birds  were  proverbial  ;  and  not  to  reft  as 
much  as  the  nightingale,  exprefled  a  very  bad  flceper  *.  This  was 
the  favorite  bird  of  the  Britijh  poet,  who  omits  no  opportunity  of 
introducing  it,  and  almoft  conftantly  noting  its  love  of  folitude  and 
night.  How  finely  does  it  fcrve  to  compofe  part  of  the  folemn 
fcenery  of  his  Penferofo-9  when  he  defcribes  it 

In  her  faddeft  fweeteft  plight, 
Smoothing  the  rugged  brow  of  night ; 
While  Cyntbim  checks  her  dragon  yoke, 
Gently  o'er  tk'  accuftom'd  oak  j 
Sweet  bird,  that  ihunn'ft  the  noife  of  folly, 
Moft  muiical,  mod  melancholy ! 
Thee,  chauntrefs,  oft  the  woods  among, 
I  woo  Co  hear  thy  evening  fong. 

In  another  place  he  ftyles  it  the  folemn  birds  and  again  (peaks 
of  it, 

As  the  wakeful  bird 
Sings  darkling,  and  in  (hadieft  corert  hid, 
Tanes  her  noAurnal  note* 

The  reader  muft  excufe  a  few  more  quotations  from  the  lame 
poet,  on  the  fame  fubjeft ;  the  firft  defcribes  the  approach  of  even- 
ing, and  the  retiring  of  all  animals  to  their  repofe. 

Silence  accompanied  %  for  beaft  and  bird, 
They  to  their  graffy  couch,  thefe  to  their  nefa 

Were  flunk  ;  all  but  the  wakeful  nightingale. 
She  all  night  long  her  amorous  defcant  fung. 

•  JElian  vat.  hi  ft.  577.  both  in  the  text  and  note*  It  mull  be  remarked,  that 
nightingales  fing  alfo  in  the  day. 

When 
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When  Eve  pafied  the  irkfome  night  preceding  her  fall,  fhe,  in  a 
dream,  imagines  herfelf  thus  reproached  with  lofing  the  beauties 
of  the  night  by  indulging  too  long  a  repofe  : 

Why  fleep'ft  thou,  Eve  f  now  is  the  pleafant  time, 
The  cool,  the  filent,  fave  where  iilence  yields 
To  the  night-warbling  bird,  that  now  awake 
Tunes  fwceteft  his  love-laborM  fong. 

The  fame  birds  fing  cheir  nuptial  fong,  and  lull  them  to  reft. 
How  rapturous  are  the  following  lines  !  how  eypreffive  of  the  de- 
licate fenfibility  of  our  Milton's  tender  ideas  ! 

The  Earth 
Gave  fign  of  gratulation,  and  each  hill  -r 
Joyous  the  birds  ;  frefli  gales  and  gentle  airs 
Whifper'd  it  to  the  woods,  and  from  their  wings 
Flung  rofe,  flung  odors  from  the  fpicy  fhrub, 
Difporting,  till  the  amorous  bird  of  night 
Sang  fpoufal,  and  bid  hafte  the  erening  ftar 
On  his  hill-top  to  light  the  bridal  lamp. 

Thefe,  lullM  by  mghtingaUsr  embracing  flept  j 
And  on  their  naked  limbs  the  flowery  roof 
Shower'd  rofee,  which  the  morn  repair'd* 

Thefe  quotations  from  the  beft  judge  of  melody,  we  thought 
due  to  the  fweeteft  of  our  feathered  choirifters  \  and  we  believe  no 
reader  of  tafte  will  think  them  tedious. 

Virgil  feems  to  be  the  only  poet  among  the  antients,  who  hath 
attended  to  the  circumftance  of  this  bird's  finging  in  the  night 
tune. 

Qualis 
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Qualis  populea  moercns  Philomela  Tub  umbra 
Amiflbs  queritur  foetus,  quos  durus  arator 
Obfervans  nido  implumes  detraxit :  at  ilia 
Fief  noelem,  ramoque  fedens  miferabile  carmen 
Integrat,  et  moeftis  late  loca  queftibus  implet. 

Georg.  IV.  1.  511. 

As  Philomel  in  poplar  fliades,  alone, 
For  her  loft  offspring  pours  a  mother's  moan, 
Which  fome  rough  ploughman  marking  for  his  prey, 
From  the  warm  neft,  unfledg'd  hath  dragg'd  away  5 
Percht  on  a  bough,  the  all  night  long  complains, 
And  fills  the  grove  with  fad  repeated  ftrains* 

F.  Warton. 

PUftf  has  defcribed  the  warbling  notes  of  this  bird,  with  an  ele- 
gance that  befpeaks  an  exquifite  fenfibility  of  tafte :  notwithftand- 
ing  that  his  words  have  been  cited  by  mod  other  writers  on  natural 
hiftory,  yet  fuch  is  the  beauty,  and  in  general  the  truth  of  his  ex- 
preflions,  that  they  cannot  be  too  much  ftudied  by  lovers  of  natu- 
ral hiftory,  therefore  clame  a  place  in  a  work  of  this  kind.  We 
mult  obferve  notwithftanding,  that  a  few  of  his  thoughts  are  more 
to  be  admired  for  their  vivacity  than  for  drift  philofophical  reafon- 
ing ;  but  thefe  few  are  eafily  diftinguifhable. 

"  Lufciniis  diebus  ac  no&ibus  continuis  xv.  garrolus  fine  intermiffu  cantns, 
"  den&nte  fe  frondium  germine,  non  in  noviffimum  digna  miratn  ave.  Primurn 
"  tanta  vox  tarn  parvo  in  corpufculo,  tam  pertinax  fpiritus*  Deinde  in  una  per- 
"  fedta  muficae  fcientia  modulatus  editur  fonus  :  &  nunc  continuo  (piritu  trahitur 
**  in  lougum,  nunc  variatur  inflexo,  nunc  diftinguitur  concifo,  copulatur  in- 
"  torto  :  promittitur  revocato,  infufcatur  ex  inopinato  :  interdum  &  fecum  ipfe 
"  murmurat :  plenus,  gravis,  acutus,  creber,  extentus,  ubi  vifum  eft,  vibrans, 
"  fummus,  medius,  imus.    Breviterque  omnia  tam  parvulis  in  faocibus,  quae 

"tot 
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"  tot  exquifitis  tibiarum  tormenti*  ars  homiaum  excogitavit :  ut  aon  fit  dubium 
"  hanc  fuavitatem  praemonftratam  efficaci  aufpicio,  cum  in  ore  Steficbori  cecinit 
"  infantis.  Ac  tie  quis  dubitet  artis  effe,  plures  fingulis  funt  cantus,  nee  iidem 
"  omnibus,  fed  fui  caique.  Certant  inter  fe,  palamque  animofa  contentio  ell. 
"  Vi&a  morte  finit  fepe  vkam,  fpiritn  prius  deficiente,  quam  cantu.  Meditan- 
"  tor  aliae  juaiores,  verfufque  quos  imitentsr  accipiunt.  Audit  difcipula  inten- 
"  tione  magna  &  reddit,  vicibttique  reticent  IntcUigitar  emendate  conrectio  k 
"  in  docente  quxdamTeprehenfio"  *. 
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Le  Roffignol  de  Muraille.     Belon  av, 

347- 
Ruticilla,  five  Phcenicurus  (Sommero- 

tele)    Gefner  a<v.  731. 
Aldr.  av.  II.  327. 
CodoroiTo.    Olina,  47. 
WiL  orn.  218. 
Raiijyn.  atf.  78. 
Ruticilla.   Brijhn  av.  III.  403. 


Culo  ranzo,    Culo  roffo.    Zinan.   53, 

Scopoli,  No.  232. 
Motacilla  Phcenicurus.   Lin.fyft.  335. 
Rodiljert.   Faun.  Suec.  /p.  257. 
Norvegis  Blod-fugl.   Danis  Roed-ftiert. 

Brunnicby  280. 
Schwartzkehlein  (Blackthroat)    Frifck, 

I.  19. 
Waldrothfchweiffl.   Kram.  376* 
Br.  Zool.  99.  plate  S.  f.  6.  7. 


146.  Red- 
start. 


THIS  alio  appears  among  us  only  in  the  fpring  and  fummer, 
and  is  obferved  to  come  over  nearly  at  the  fame  time  with 
the  nightingale,  tt  makes  its  neft  in  hollow  trees,  and  holes  in 
walls  and  other  buildings ;  which  it  forms  with  mofs  on  the  out* 
fide,  and  lines  with  hair  and  feathers.  Ic  lays  four  or  five  eggs, 
very  like  thofe  of  the  hedge-fparrow,  but  rather  paler,  and  more 
taper  at  the  lefs  end.  This  bird  is  fo  remarkably  fhy,  that  it  will 
forfake  its  neft,  if  the  eggs  are  only  touched.  It  has  a  very  fine 
ibft  note  j  but  being  a  fallen  bird,  is  with  difficulty  kept  alive  in 
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•  Flin.  lib.  10.  c.  29. 
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confinement.     It  is  remarkable  in  fhaking  its  tail,  it  moves  it  hori- 
zontally as  a  dog  does  when  fawning. 

The  bill  and  legs  of  the  male  are  black :  the  forehead  white : 
the  crown  of  the  head,  hind  part  of  the  neck,  and  the  back  are  of 
a  deep  blue  grey :  the  cheeks  and  throat  black  :  the  bread,  rump 
and  fides  are  red  :  the  two  middle  feathers  of  the  tail  brown,  the 
others  red  :  the  wings  brown.  In  the  female,  the  top  of  the  head 
and  back  are  of  a  deep  afh-color :  the  rump  and  tail  of  a  duller 
red  than  thofe  of  the  male :  the  chin  white ;  the  lower  fide  of  the 
neck  cinereous  j  the  bread  of  a  paler  red. 


Pettoroflb.   Zinan.  46. 
Motacilla  rubecula.  Lin.fjft.  337. 
Rotgel.    Faun.  Suec.  ff.  260. 
Roed-Finke,  Roed-Kielke.   Br.  283. 
Rothkehlein.  Frifcby  I.   19. 
Rothkropfl.   Kram.  376. 
Br.  Zoo/.  100.  plate  S.  2. 
Lc  Rouge-gorge.  Brijfon  av.  III.  418.     Smarnza,  Tafchtza.   Scopoli,  No.  231. 


147.  Red-      Rubeline.   Be/on  av.  348. 
breast.        Rubecula.    Gefner  av.  730. 

Erithacus.   Aldr.  av.  II.  325. 

Olina,  16. 

Robin  Red-breaft,  or  Ruddock.    Wil. 

orn.  219. 
Raiijyn.  av.  78 


THIS  bird,  though  fo  very  petulant  as  to  be  at  conftant  war 
with  its  own  tribe,  yet  is  remarkably  fociable  with  man- 
kind :  in  the  winter  it  frequently  makes  one  of  the  family ;  and 
takes  refuge  from  the  inclemency  of  the  feafon  even  by  our  fire 
fides.  Tbomfon*  has  prettily  defcribed  the  annual  vifits  of  this 
gueft. 

The  Red-breast,  facred  to  the  houfliold  gods, 
Wifely  regardful  of  th'  embroiling  iky, 


•  In  his  Seafons,  vide  Wiwttr,  line  246. 
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In  joylefs  fields,  and  thorny  thickets,  leaves 
His  fhivering  mates,  and  pays  to  trufted  Man 
His  annual  vifit.     Half  afraid,  he  firft 
Againft  the  window  beats ;  then,  brifk,  alights 
On  the  warm  hearth;  then,  hopping  o'er  the  floor, 
Eyes  all  the  fmiling  family  afkance, 
And  pecks,  and  darts,  and  wonders  where  he  is : 
'Till  more  familiar  grown,  the  table-crumbs 
Attract  his  flender  feet. 

The  great  beauty  of  that  celebrated  poet  confifts  in  his  elegant  and 
juft  defcriptions  of  the  ceconomy  of  animals ;  and  the  happy  ufe  * 
he  hath  made  of  natural  knowlege,  in  defcriptive  poetry,  fhines 
through  almoft  every  page  of  his  Seafons.  The  affe&ion  this  bird 
has  for  mankind,  is  alfo  recorded  in  that  antient  ballad,  f  The 
hales  in  the  wood  •,  a  composition  of  a  moft  beautifull  and  pathetic 
fimplicity.  It  is  the  firft  tryal  of  our  humanity  :  the  child  that  re- 
frains from  tears  on  hearing  that  read,  gives  but  a  bad  prefage  of 
the  tendernefs  of  his  future  fenfations. 

In  the  fpring  this  bird  retires  to  breed  in  the  thickeft  covers,  or 
the  mod  concealed  holes  of  walls  and  other  buildings.  The  eggs 
are  of  a  dull  white,  fprinkled  with  reddifh  fpots.  Its  fong  is  re- 
markably fine  and  foft  \  and  the  more  to  be  valued,  as  we  enjoy 
it  the  greateft  part  of  the  winter,  and  early  in  the  fpring,  and  even 
through  great  part  of  the  fummer,  but  its  notes  are  part  of  that 
time  drowned  in  the  general  warble  of  the  feafon.  Many  of  the 
autumnal  fongfters  feem  to  be  the  young  cock  red-breafts  of  that 
year. 


3*5 


•  Vide  our  Preface* 

f  Reliques  of  antient  EngUJb  Poetry,  Vol.  III.  p.  170. 
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BLACK-CAP. 


Class  II. 


The  bill  is  dufky :  the  forehead,  chin,  throat  and  bread  are  of 
a  deep  orange  color :  the  head,  hind  pare  of  the  neck,  the  back 
and  tail  are  of  a  deep  afh-color,  tinged  with  green :  the  wings  ra- 
ther darker;  the  edges  inclining  to  yellow:  the  legs  and  feet 
dufky. 


148.  Black-    Atricapilla.  Gtfiur  av.  371,  384. 
cap.  Aldr.  av.  II.  329. 

WtL  9TH.    226. 

La  Fauvette  a  tetc  noire,  C  arnica  atri- 
capilla.  Briffon  av.  III.  38c 
Capinera.    Zinan.  56. 
Olina,  9.     Scopoli,  No.  229. 
Rati  fin.  av.  79. 


Motacilla  atricapilla.  Lin.Jyft.  332. 
Faun.  Swc.  /p.  256. 
Hav-Skade  fuibufdam  Spikfe.  Br.  228. 
Moench    mit   der    Schwartzcn    Platte 

(Monk  with  the  black  crown)  Fri/cb, 

I.  23. 
Schwartz  plattl.   Krai*,  yjj. 
Br.  ZqoL  ioi.  plate  S.  t  5. 


Descrip. 


T 


iHIS  bird  is  among  the  fmalleft  of  this  tribe,  fcarce  weigh- 
ing half  an  ounce.  The  crown  of  the  head  in  the  male  is 
black  :  the  hind  part  of  the  neck  a  light  afh-color :  the  back  and 
coverts  of  the  wings  are  of  a  greyifh  green  :  the  quil-feathers  and 
tail  dufky,  edged  with  dull  green  :  the  breaft  and  upper  part  of 
the  belly  are  of  a  pale  afh-color :  the  vent  feathers  whitifh :  the 
legs  of  a  lead  color.  The  female  is  diftinguifhed  from  the  male 
by  the  fpot  on  the  head,  which  in  that  is  of  a  dull  ruft-color.  The 
black- cap  is  a  bird  of  pafiage,  leaving  us  before  winter.  It  lings 
very  finely ;  and  on  that  account  is  called  in  Norfolk  the  mock- 
nigbtingak.  It  has  ufually  a  full,  fweet,  deep,  loud  wild  pipe ; 
yet  the  ftrain  is  of  fhort  continuance ;  and  his  motions  are  defulto- 
ry :  but  when  that  bird  (its  calmly,  and  in  carneft  engages  in  fong, 
he  pours  forth  very  fweet  but  inward  melody  j  and  expreflcs  great 

variety 
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variety  of  fweet  and  gentle  modulations,  fuperior  perhaps  to  thofe 
of  any  of  our  warblers,  the  nightingale  excepted  :  and  while  they 
warble,  their  throats  are  wonderfully  diftended. 

The  black-cap  frequents  orchards  and  gardens.  The  laft  fpring 
we  difcovered  the  neft  of  this  bird  in  a  fprnce  fir>  about  two  feet 
from  the  ground  j  the  outfide  was  compofed  of  the  dried  ftalks  of 
the  goofe  grafs,  with  a  little  wool  and  green  mofs  round  the  verge  $ 
the  infide  was  lined  with  the  fibres  of  roots,  thinly  covered  with 
black  horfe  hair.  There  were  five  eggs  of  a  pale  reddifti  brown, 
mottled  with  a  deeper  color,  and  fprinkled  with  a  few  dark  fpots. 


Ficedala.  Gt/her,  3B5.  cinerea  Tabtis  flavefcea*  abdonrine  al-    149.  Petty- 

Beccafigo,  or  Fig  cater.   Wil.  orn.  216.  bido,  artubus  fufcis,  fuperciliis  albi-          chaps. 

RaHfyn.a<v.  79.  dis.     lAn.  fyft.    330.     Faun.   Suec. 

La  Faavette,  cwruca.  Britfon  wv.  III.  J}.  248. 

372.       ^      ^  ^  Braune    grafs-mucke,    Kleiner   fpott- 

Beccafico  cinerizio.   Xinan.  44.  vogel.     Kram.  377. 
Motacilk    Hippolais.    M.    virefoente 


THIS  fpecies  is  inferior  in  fize  to  the  former.  The  infide  of 
the  mouth  is  red :  the  head,  neck,  back  and  wings  are  of 
an  olivaceous  afh-color :  the  quil-feathers  darker,  edged  with  o- 
live :  the  inner  coverts  of  the  wings  yellow :  the  bread  white, 
tinged  with  yellow  :  the  belly  of  a  filvery  white :  the  tail  dulky : 
the  legs  bluilh. 

Mr.  Willugbby  fays,  this  bird  is  found  in  Yorkfhirey  and  called 
the  Beam-bird,  from  its  netting  under  beams  in  out-buildings,  &c. 


Le 


3iJ  HEDGE    SPARROW,  Class  II. 


150.  Hedge.    Le  petit  Mouchet.    Belon  av.  375.  La  Favette  de  haye,  ou  la  pafle  bufe. 
Potamida,  obf.  12.  Curruca  fepiaria.  Briffon  av.  III.  394. 

PafTcr  fcpium  Antl.  Aldr.  av.  II.  329.  Jarnfparf.     Faun.  Suec.  Jp.  245. 

Curruca  Eliot*  (Zaunfchlipfle).   Ge/ker  Motacilla,  Modularis.     Lin.  Jyft.  329. 

av.  371.  Braunflekkige  Grafmiicke  (Brown  fpot- 
Wil.  orn.  215.  ted  Petty-chaps.)     Frifib,  I.  21. 

Rati  Jyn.  a*v.  79.  Br.  Zool.  plate  S.  1.  f.  3,  4. 


Disc r if.  PT^HIS  bird  weighs  twelve  drams.  Itt  head  is  of  a  deep  brown, 
X  mixed  with  a(h  color,  the  cheeks  marked  with  oblong  fpots 
of  dirty  white :  the  back  and  coverts  of  the  wings  are  duiky, 
edged  with  reddifh  brown:  the  quil-feathers  and  tail  dufky:  the 
rump  brown,  tinged  with  green :  the  throat  and  breaft  are  of  a 
dull  afh  color :  the  belly  of  a  dirty  white :  the  fides,  thighs,  and 
vent-feathers  are  of  a  pale  tawny  brown :  the  legs  of  a  dull  flefh 
color. 

This  bird  frequents  low  hedges,  efpecially  thofe  of  gardens.  It 
makes  its  neft  in  fome  fmall  bufli,  and  lays  four  or  five  eggs  of  a 
fine  pale  blue  color  :  during  the  breeding  feafon  has  a  remarkable 
flirt  with  its  wings.  The  male  has  a  fhort  but  very  fweet  plaintive 
note,  which  it  begins  with  the  firft  frofty  mornings,  and  continues 
till  a  little  time  in  the  fpring.  This  is  the  Motacilla  Modularis  of 
Linnaus  \  the  bird  which  he  fuppofes  to  be  our  hedge  fparrow,  and 
defcribes  under  the  title  of  Motacilla  curruca^  *  differs  in  colors  of 
plumage  as  well  as  eggs. 

Faun.  Suec.  ff.  247. 

Choftf, 


Class  II. 


YELLOW     WREN. 
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Chofti,  ou  Chanteur.    Bdon  av.  344. 

Trochilus.     Ge/ner  av.  726. 

A fil us.     Aldr.  av.  II.  293. 

Little  yellowifh  Bird.     WiL  om.  228 

Rati  fyn.  av.  80. 

Ed<w.  av.   278 


Schmittl.    Kram.  378. 

Le  Pouillot,  ou  chantre.  Afilus.  Briffon 

av.  III.  479. 
Motacilla  trochilus.     Z/Vi,  ^/?.    338. 

Scopoli,  No.  238. 
/**».  £«er.  ^.  264. 


Schnee  Ricnig   (Snow  king).    Frifcb,     Spurre-Konge,  Fager-Fiis.    Br.  286. 
I.  24.  Br.  ZooL  ioi.  plate  S.  f.  2.  S.  2.  f.  1. 


151. Yellow 


THE  yellow  wren  frequents  large  moift  woods,  and  places 
where  willow  trees  abound  from  which  it  takes  one  of  its 
names.  Its  weight  is  about  two  drams.  The  color  of  the  whole  De scrip. 
Upper  part  of  the  body  is  a  dulky  green :  the  wings  and  tail  are 
brown,  edged  with  yellowifh  green  ^  above  each  eye  is  a  yellowifh 
ftroke ;  the  breaft,  belly,  and  thighs  vary  in  their  color  in  different 
birds  *,  in  fome  are  of  a  bright  yellow,  in  others  it  fades  almoft  into 
white. 

It  builds  in  hollows  in  the  fides  of  ditches,  making  its  neft  in  the 
form  of  an  egg  •,  with  a  large  hole  at  the  top,  as  an  entrance :  the 
outfide  is  compofed  of  mofs  and  liay,  the  infide  lined  with  foft  fea- 
thers. It  lays  commonly  feven  white  eggs,  marked  with  numerous 
fmall  ruft  colored  fpots.  It  has  a  low  plaintive  note  •,  and  is  perpe- 
tually creeping  up  and  down  the  bodies  and  boughs  of  trees. 


W.  WITH 


J20 


GOLDEN,  CRESTED   WREN.         Clais IL 


152.  Scotch    XT  T    WITH  forehead  and  underfide  of  the  body  of  a  fine 

V  V  #   pale  yellow :  wings  of  the  fame  color :  back  and  tail  of 

a  pale  brown.    Communicated  by  Mr.  Latham  of  Dartford,  who 

thought  that  it  was  fhot  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.    It  was  of 

the  fize  of  a  wren. 


153. Golden    La  Soulcie.    Belon  av.  345. 
Crested.      Tcttiron.  Af.  it. 

Regulus.     Gefntr  an.  727. 

Fior  rancio.     Olina,  6. 

Aldr.  av.  II.  290. 

WiU  orn.  227. 

Rait  fyn.  av.  79. 

Baku,  av.  254. 

Cat.  Carol,  app.  36,  37. 

Kratlich.    Scopo/t,  No.  240. 


Le  Pool,  ou  Souci,  ou  Roitclct  hope, 
Calendula.    Briffm  av.  III.  579. 

Motacilla  regulut.    Lin.  Jjrjt.  338. 

Kongsfbgel.     Faun.  Suec/fp.  262. 

Sommer  Zaonkoenig  (Summer  Wren). 
Frifcbt  I.  24. 

Goldnannel.    Kram.  yj%* 

Fugle-Konge.  Br.  265. 

Br.  Zool.  ioi.  plate  S.  f.  3. 


DiscniP. 


THIS  is  the  left  of  the  Britijb  birds,  weighing  only  feventy- 
fix  grains.  Its  length  i§  three  inches  and  a  half;  the 
breadth  five  inches :  it  may  readily  be  diftinguifhed  from  all  other 
birds,  not  only  by  its  fize,  but  by  the  beautiful  fcarlet  mark  on 
the  head,  bounded  on  each  fide  by  a  fine  yellow  line.  The  bill  is 
dufky  :  the  feathers  of  the  forehead  are  green  :  from  the  bill  to  the 
eyes  is  a  narrow  white  line :  the  back  and  the  hind  part  of  the  neck 
are  of  a  dull  green :  the  coverts  of  the  wings  dusky,  edged  with 
green  and  tipt  with  white :  the  quil-feathers  and  tail  dusky,  edged 
with  pale  green.  The  throat  and  lower  part  of  the  body  whiter 
tinged  with  green :  the  legs  dull  yellow :  the  claws  very  long.    It 

frequents 


Class  II. 


W 


N. 


frequents  woods,  and  is  found  principally  in  oak  trees.  Though 
fo  fmall  a  bird  it  indures  our  winters,  for  we  have  frequently  feen 
it  later  than  Cbriftmas.  It  is  feen  in  autumn  as  far  north  as  the 
Shetland  I/les,  but  quits  the  country  before  winter  •,  a  vaft  flight 
for  fo  minute  and  delicate  a  bird. 

We  have  obferved  fljis  bird  fufpended  in  the  air  for  a  confider- 
ble  rime  over  a  bufh  in  flower,  'whilft  it  fung  very  melodioufly. 
The  note  does  not  much  differ  from  that  of  the  common  wren,  but 
is  very  weak. 


$zi 


Roytelct,  Bceuf  de  Dicn,  &  Btrichot. 

BeUm  av.  343. 
Trilato,  obf.  \z. 

Pafler  troglodytes.     Qtfiur  av.  65 1  • 
Aldr.  av.  II.  292. 
Reatino.     OIinay  6. 
WiU  orm.  229. 
Raiijy*.  av.  80. 
6trefch ;  Storfchck.    Seofofi.  No.  239. 


Le  Roitclct,  Regulua.    Briffbn  av.  HI. 

425. 
Motacilia  troglodytes.    Lin.Jyft.  337, 
Faun*  Sate.  ff.  261. 
Nelle-Konge.    Brunnicb*  284. 
Schneekoning,  Konickerl,  Zaanfchlop- 

frcl.     Kram.  378. 
Schneekoenig  (Snow  king).  Frifcb,  1.24* 
Br*  Z00U  102. 


154.  Wren* 


THE  wren  may  be  placed  among  the  fineft  of  our  finging 
birds.  It  continues  its  fong  throughout  the  winter,  ex- 
cepting during  the  frofts.  It  makes  its  neft  in  a  very  curious 
manner  ;  of  an  oval  fhape,  very  deep,  with  a  fmall  hole  in  the 
middle  for  ingrefs  and  egrefs  :  the  external  material  is  mofs,  within 
it  is  lined  with  hair  and  feathers.  It  lays  from  ten  to  eighteen 
eggs  ;  and  as  often  brings  up  as  many  young  *,  which,  as  Mr.  Ray 
obferves,  may  be  ranked  among  thofe  daily  miracles  that  we  take 
no  notice  of;  that  it  fhould  feed  fuch  a  number  without  paffing 
over  one,  and  that  too  in  utter  darknefs. 
Vol.  I.  T  t  The 
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The  head  and  upper  part  of  the  body  of  the  wren  are  erf  a  deep 
reddifh  brown  :  above  each  eye  is  a  ftroke  of  white :  the  back,  and 
coverts  of  the  wings,  and  tail,  are  marked  with  (lender  tranfverfe 
black  lines  :  the  quil-feathers  with  bars  of  black  and  red.  The 
throat  is  of  a  yellowifh  white.  The  belly  and  fides  crofled  with 
narrow  dufky  and  pale  reddifh  brown  lines.  The  tail  is  crofled 
with  dufky  bars. 


ice.  Sidci.      Willow  Lark,  Br.  ZmL  TL  241. 
"  Sedge  Bird.    Br.Zod.Vi.ti.m. 

Letter  Reed  Spamw.    Wil.  *ru.  144. 
Pilfer  anwUaaceju  aim*.   Rmijjn. 


Motacilla  faHcaria.      Lin.  £/.   33a, 

F*m*.  Sttsc.  No.  249. 
La  fmarettc  Babillarde.    Brj&n  #v*  UL 


THIS  fpecies  is  of  a  Gender  elegant  form :  the  biH  black :  the 
head  brown*  marked  with  dufky  ftreaks  :  over  each  eye  a 
line  of  pure  white,  over  that  another  of  black :  cheeks  brown ; 
throat,  breaft,  and  belly  white  •>  the  two  laft  tinged  with  yellow : 
hind  part  of  the  neck  and  back  of  a  reddifh  brown :  the  back  (pot- 
ted with  black  :  coverts  of  the  tail  tawny :  coverts  of  the  wings 
dulky,  edged  with  pale  brown :  quil-feathers  dufky :  tail  brown, 
cuneiform  :  forming  a  circle  when  fpread  :  legs  dufky. 

It  is  a  moft  entertaining  polyglot,  or  mocking  birdv  fitting 
concealed  in  willows  or  reeds ;  in  a  pleafing  but  rather  hurrying 
manner,  it  imitates  the  fwallbw,  the  fky-lark,  the  houfe-fparrow* 
&i.  fings  all  night,  and  feems  to  leave  us  before  winter. 


Tit-lark, 


Class  II, 


GRASSHOPRER    LARK. 
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Tit-lark,  that  fings  like  a  Grafshopper. 

WiL  cm,  209. 
Alauda  minima  locufhe  voce.  Locuftel- 

la  Di  Jobnfin. 
Rati  Jyn.  *v.  70. 
Raft  Lit ttrs,  108. 


Alauda  fepiaria,*  L'Alouette  deBuiflbn. 

Brijfon  a*u.  III.-  34.7. 
Piep  Lerche  (Chirping  Lark).  Frifcb* 

I.  16. 
Alauda  trivalis.    Liu.  fyft*  288. 
Br.  Z00L  95.  plate  Q^  F.  5. 


156.  Grass* 

HOPPER. 


*TpHIS  bird  was  received  out  of  Sbropfinre :  it  is  the  fame  with 
^  that  Mr.  Ray  defcribes  as  having  the  note  of  the  grafshopper, 
but  louder  and  fhriller.  It  is  a  moft  artful  bird,  will  fculk  in  the 
middle,  and  thickeft  part  of  the  hedge,  and  will  keep  running 
along  for  a  hundred  yards  together,  nor  can  it  be  forced  out  but 
with  the  greateft  difficulty :  it  is  from  this  covert  that  it  emits  its 
note,  which  fo  much  refembles  the  infeft,  from  which  it  derives  its 
name,  as  generally  to  be  miftaken  for  it.  In  the  height  of  fummer 
it  chirps  the  whole  night :  its  fibilous  note  is  obferved  to  ceafe 
about  the  latter  end  of  July. 

The  bill  is  very  (lender,  of  a  dufky  color :  the  head,  and  whole 
upper  part  of  the  body  is  of  a  greenifh  brown,  fpotted  with  black : 
the  quil- feathers  dufky,  edged  with  an  olive  brown :  the  tail  is 
very  long,  compofed  of  twelve  fharp  fpointed  feathers ;  the  two 
middlemoft  are  the  longeft,  the  others  on  each  fide  grow  gradually 
fhorter.  The  under  fide  of  the  body  is  of  a  dull  yellowilh  white, 
darkeft  about  the  breaft :  the  legs  are  of  a  dirty  white :  the  hind 
claw  fhorter,  and  more  crooked,  than  is  ufual  in  the  lark  kind. 


Descrip. 
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**  With  party  colored  Tails. 


157.WHEAT-    Sihn  av.  352.  tiflora.    Briffhn  *u.  III.  449. 

ear.           Oenanthe.     Gtfner  av.  629.  Culo   bianco,    Fornarola,    Petrtgnobu 

Aldr.  av.  II.  332.  Zinan.  41. 

Wheat-ear,  Fallow-fmich,  White-tail.  Norvegis,    Steendolp,     Steen  Squette, 

WiL  arm.  233.  Steengylpe.     Bnmuicb,  276. 

Rtdi  fyn.  av.  75.  Steinfchwaker,  Steinfchnapperl.  KrcM, 

Motacilla  oenanthe.     Lin.  Jyft.  332.  374. 

Stenfquetta.    Faun.  Bute.  fp.  274.  Bella.    Scopoli,  No.  230. 

Le  Col  blanc,  Vitrec,  ou  Moteux,  Vi-  Br.  Z—L  102.  plate  S.  i.  f.  5.  6. 


*TpHE  wheat-car  begins  to  vifit  us  about  the  middle  of  March, 
•*•  and  continues  coming  till  the  beginning  of  May :  we  have 
obferved  that  the  females  arrive  about  a  fortnight  before  the  males. 
They  frequent  warrens,  downs,  and  the  edges  of  hills,  efpecially 
thofe  that  arc  fenced  with  ftone  walls.  They  breed  in  the  latter, 
in  old  rabbet  burrows,  cliffs,  and  frequently  under  old  timber : 
their  neft  is  large,  made  of  dried  grafs,  rabbet's  down,  a  few  fea- 
thers, and  horfe  hair :  and  they  lay  from  fix  to  eight  eggs,  of  a 
light  blue  color. 

They  grow  very  fat  in  autumn,  and  are  efteemed  a  delicacy. 
About  Eajibourn  in  Suffix  they  are  taken  by  the  fhepherds  in  great 
numbers,  in  fnares  made  of  horfe  hair,  placed  under  a  long  turf; 
being  very  timid  birds,  the  motion  of  a  cloud,  or  the  appearance 
of  a  hawk,  will  drive  them  for  (belter  into  thofe  traps,  and  fo  they 
are  taken.  The  numbers  annually  enfnared  in  that  diftrift  alone, 
amount  to  about  1840  dozen,  which  fell  ufually  at  fix-pence  per 

dozen ; 
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dozen  ;  and  what  appears  very  extraordinary,  the  numbers  that  re- 
turn the  following  year  do  not  appear  to  be  leflened  5  as  we  are 
afiured  by  a  very  intelligent  perfon  refident  near  that  place.  The 
reafon  that  fuch  a  quantity  are  taken  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Eaft* 
bourn  is,  that  it  abounds  with  a  certain  Jfy  which  frequents  the  ad- 
jacent hills,  for  the  fake  of  the  wild  thyme  they  are  covered  with, 
which  is  not  only  a  favorite  food  of  that  infedt,  but  the  plant  on 
which  it  depofites  its  eggs  ? 

Wheat-ears  are  much  fatter  in  a  rainy  feafon  than  a  dry  one,  for 
they  not  only  feed  on  infe&s,  but  on  earth  worms,  which  come  out 
of  the  ground  in  greater  numbers  in  wet  weather  than  in  dry. 

The  head  and  back  of  the  male  are  of  a  light  grey,  tinged  with  Dbscrip. 
red  :  over  each  eye  is  a  white  line ;  beneath  that  is  a  broad  black 
ftroke,  palling  acrofs  each  eye  to  the  hind  part  of  the  head :  the 
rump  and  lower  half  of  the  tail  are  white ;  the  upper  half  black : 
the  under  fide  of  the  body  is  white,  tinged  with  yellow ;  on  the 
neck  it  inclines  to  red :  the  quil-feathers  are  black,  edged  with 
reddifh  brown.  The  colors  of  the  female  are  more  dull :  it  wants 
that  black  ftroke  acrofs  the  eyes,  and  the  bar  of  white  on  the  tail 
is  narrower.  Thefe  birds  difappear  in  September,  at  left  from  the 
northern  parts  of  this  kingdom  j  but  in  Hampjhire  many  of  them 
continue  the  whole  winter. 


La 
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158.  Wh  1  n-    Le  Taricr.     Beiott  av.  361.  Motacilla  rubetra.    Li*.fyft.  312. 

chat.          Rubetra.     Ge/ner  av.  729.  Faun.  Suec.fp.  255.   Scopoti,  No.  237. 

Le    grand    Traquet,    011  le    Taricr.     Geftettenfchlager.     Kram.  375. 

Brijfon  av.  III.  432.  tab.   24.  fy.     Groffcr  Fliegenfuenger  (great Fly-catch- 

1.  the  Male.  er).    Frs/ch,  I.  22. 

fVil.  orn.  234.  Br.  Zed.  103.  plate  S.  2.  f.  3.  4. 
Raiijyn.  av.  76* 


T 


I  HIS  is  in  the  north  of  England,  alfo  a  bird  of  paffage :  but 
we  are  not  certain  whether  it  quits  this  ifland,  but  are  ra- 
ther inclined  to  think  it  only  (hifts  its  quarters:  in  the  fbuth  it  con- 
tinues the  whole  year. 

The  head  and  back  are  of  a  pale  reddifh  brown,  regularly  fpotted 
Descrif.  with  black :  over  each  eye  is  a  narrow  white  ftroke,  beneath  that  is  a 
broad  bed  of  black,  which  extends  from  the  bill  to  the  hind  part 
of  the  head  :  the  bread  is  of  a  reddifh  yellow :  the  belly  paler : 
the  quil-fcathers  are  brown,  edged  with  a  yellowifh  brown:  the  up- 
per part  of  the  wing  is  marked  with  two  white  fpots  :  the  lower 
part  of  the  tail  is  white,  the  two  middle  feathers  excepted,  which 
are  wholly  black :  the  upper  part  of  the  others  are  of  the  fame 
color. 

The  colors  of  the  female  are  far  lefs  agreeable :  in  lieu  of  the 
white  and  black  marks  on  the  cheeks,  is  one  broad  pale  brown 
one :  and  the  white  on  the  wings  is  in  far  lefs  quantity  than  that 
of  the  male. 


Le 


Ciass  II.      STONE-CHATTER. 


3*7 


Le  Traquet  on  Groulard.  Belon  av+ 
360. 

Rubetra.     Aldr.  av.  II.  325. 

Stone-fmich,  Stone-chatter,  or  Moor- 
titling.     Wil.  orn.  235. 

Raiijyn.  av.  j6. 

Le  Traquet,  Rubetra.    Brijpm  av. 


111.428.  tab.  23.  fig.  r.  The  Male.    159.  Stonb- 
Pontza.     Scop olit  No,  236.  chatter. 

Occhio  di  bue.     Zinan.  52. 
Motacilla  rubicola.    Lin.Jyft.  332-. 
CriilofR.     Kram.  375. 
Br.  Zool.  103.  plate  S.  2.  f.  5,  6. 


THIS  fpecies  is  common  during  fummer,  in  gorfy  grounds. 
In  the  winter  they  difperfe  into  marlhes,  and  other  places ; 
but  do  not  quit  the  ifland.  It  is  a  reftlefs  and  noify  bird,  and 
perches  frequently  on  fome  bufh,  chattering  inceffantly.  The  head,  Descrifv 
neck,  and  throat  are  black  ;  but  on  both  fides  the  latter  is  a  white 
bar,  fo  that  it  appears  on  firft  fight  to  be  encircled  with  white :  the 
feathers  on  the  back  are  black  edged  with  tawny :  the  lower  pare 
of  the  back  juft  above  the  rump  is  white:  the  end  and  exterior 
fide  of  the  two  outmoft  feathers  of  the  tail  are  of  a  pale  ru ft- color, 
the  reft  arc  black :  the  bread  is  of  a  deep  reddilh  yellow  j  the  belly 
of  a  lighter  hue :  the  quil-feathers  are  dufky  edged  with  dull  red ; 
thofe  next  the  body  are  marked  with  a  white  fpot  near  their  bot- 
toms: the  coverts  of  the  wings  are  adorned  with' another.  The 
head  of  the  female  is  ferruginous  fpotted  with  black  ;  and  the  co- 
lors in  general  lefs  vivid.  In  both  fexes  the  legs  are  black ;  which 
alfo  is  the  character  of  the  two  preceding  fpecies,  as  well  as  that 
next  to  be  defcribed. 


WiL 


$lt 


WHITE-THROAT-         Class  U. 


160.  White-    Wil.orn.21d.  M otacilla  fylvia  }    Un.fyfl.no. 

throat*        Raiijjn.av.  77.  Kogfnetter,  Mcfar.  Faun.  Sutc.fp.l$o. 

La  Mefange  cendree,   Parus  cinereus.  Br.  Z§d.  104.  plate  S.  £  4. 
Brijfonav.  III.  549* 


DlSCMP. 


THIS  frequents  our  gardens  in  the  fummer  time ;  in  the  win- 
ter it  leaves  us.  It  builds  in  low  bufhes  near  the  ground, 
making  its  neft  externally  of  the  tender  ftalks  of  herbs  and  dry 
ftraw ;  the  middle  part  of  fine  bents  and  foft  graft,  the  infide  of 
hair.  It  lays  five  eggs  of  a  whitilh  green  color,  fprinkled  with  black 
fpots*.  Its  note  is  continually  repeated,  and  often  attended  with 
odd  gefticulations  of  the  wings :  is  harfh  and  difpleafing :  is  a  fhy 
and  wild  bird,  avoiding  the  haunt  of  man ;  feems  of  a  pugnatious 
difpofition,  finging  with  an  ercdted  creft,  and  in  attitudes  of  de- 
fiance. 

The  head  of  this  bird  is  of  a  brownifh  afh-color,  the  throat  whke: 
the  bread  and  belly  white  tinged  with  red  j  ( in  the  female  wholly 
white :)  the  back  inclines  to  red :  the  lefler  coverts  of  the  wings 
are  of  a  pale  brown ;  the  greater  dufky,  edged  with  tawny  brown  $ 
the  quil- feathers  dufky,  edged  with  reddifli  brown  *  the  tail  the 
fame,  except  the  upper  part  of  the  interior  fide  and  whole  exterior 
fide  of  the  outmoft  feather,  which  are  white :  the  legs  are  of  a  yel- 
towiflx  brown. 


•  Wil  orn. 


W.WITH 


EL  L.VI. 


JM&. 


DAETPOED    WA^BIiBR- 


Class  II. 


DARTFORD. 


8*9 


WWITH  reddifli  irides:  eye-lids  deep  crimfon.  A  fleft- 
#  der  bill  a  little  curved  at  the  point :  whole  upper  part 
of  the  head,  neck,  and  back,  of  a  dufky  brown  tinged  with  a  dull 
yellow :  throat,  under  fide  of  the  neck,  the  bread  and  belly  deep 
ferruginous ;  the  middle  of  the  belly  white ;  quil-feathers  dufky 
edged  with  white :  baftard  wing  white :  exterior  fide  of  the  interi- 
or feather  of  the  tail  white,  the  reft  dufky*  and  long  in  proportion 
to  the  fize  of  the  bird :  legs  yellow. 

A  pair  of  thefe  were  (hot  on  a  common  Aear  Dartford>  in  April 
1773,  and  communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  Latham  \  they  fed  on  flies, 
which  they  fprung  on  from  the  furze  bufli  they  fat  on,  and  then 
returned  to  it  again. 


161.  DA*r* 

FORD. 


Vo*.  I. 


ttu 


BILL 


$30 


GREAT    TITMOUSE.        Class  IJ. 


XXV.  TfT-  BILL  ftrait,  fliort,  hard,    ftrong,  (harp-pointed,  a  little  com- 
MOUSE.  ~  , 

prefied. 

NOSTRILS  round  covered  with  briftles. 

TONGUE  as  if  cut  at  the  end,  terminating*  with  two  or  three 

briftles. 


162.  Grbat.    Noncttc  qii  Mefirage.    Betoaav.  376.  Lin.fyft.  341. 

Parus  major,     Cefiur  av.  640.  Talg-oxe.     Faun,  Stuc  ft.  26c. 

,■"  *AMr.  av.  II.  tig*  Le  groflfe  Mefange,  ou  la  Char bonnicre. 
Spcrnuzzola,  Paruflbla.    0£*a,*  28.  Brijfbn  av.  III.  539* 

Gr$at  Titmoufe,  or  Ox-eye.    Wil.  orn.  PL  Sal.  3.  f.  1. 

240.  MuiVit*     Bruxmcb,  287. 

Rai't/yn.  av<  73.  Kohlmeife.  '  Kram.  378.   />#£,  I.  13. 

Snitzar    &»/*£,  No.  242*  Br.  Zeol.  113.  plat*  W.  f.  4. 


THIS  fpecies  fbmetimes  vifits  our  gardens ;  but  chiefly  inha- 
bits woods,  where  it  builds  in  hollow  trees,  laying  about 
ten  eggs.  This,  and  the  whole  tribe  feed  on  infe&s,  which  they 
find  in  the  bark  of  trees;  in  the  fpring  they  do  a  great  deal  of  mif- 
chief  in  the  fruit  garden,  by  picking  off  the  tender  buds.  Like 
wood-peckers  they  are  perpetually  running  up  and  down  the  bo- 
dies of  trees  in  queft  of  food.  The  bird  has  three  chearful  notes* 
which  it  begins  to  utter  in  the  month  of  February. 
Dbscrip.  The  head  and  throat  of  this  fpecies  are  black;  the  cheeks  white ^ 
the  back  green ;  the  belly  of  a  ycllowifh  green,  divided  in  the  mid- 
dle by  a  bed  of  black,  which  extends  to  the  vent ;  the  rump  is  of 

.  abluiih 


1   ORBAT,   *  BLUE  .  5  COLE,  4  JtARSH  TITMOTTSE. 


■tf 


Class  II.  BLUE      TITMOUSE. 

a  bluifli  grey.  The  quil-feathers  arc  duflcy,  edged  partly  with 
blue,  partly  with  white :  the  coverts  blue ;  the  greater  tipt  with 
white.  The  exterior  fides  of  the  outmoft  feathers  of  the  tail  are 
white :  the  exterior  fides  of  the  other  bluifli :  their  interior  fides 
duflcy  :  the  legs  lead  color.  Toes  divided  to  the  origin ;  and  the 
back  toe  of  the  whole  genus  very  large  and  ftrong. 


33* 


Belon  av.  369. 

Parus  cceruleus.    Gtjntr  av,  641. 

Aldr.  av.  II  xzi. 

Blue  Titmoulc,  or  Nun.   Wil,  orn.  242. 


Rmifyn  av.  74. 
La  Mefange  Bleue. 


544. 
filava  fnitza,   Blau  mandlitz 
No.  244. 


Briffbn  av.  Ill* 
Scofoli, 


PL  EnJ.  3.  t.  2. 

Parozolino,  o  Fratino.    Zinan.  76. 

Lin.jyft.  341. 

Blamees.     Faun.  Sutc.fp.  267. 

Blaaemeife.    Br.  288. 

Blaumeife.     Kram.  379.  Frtfcb,  I.  14. 

Br.  Zool.  114.  plate  W.  f.  5. 


163.  Blue. 


^T^HIS  bird  frequents  gardens,  and  does  great  injury  to  fruit 
*     trees,  by  bruifing  the  young  buds  in  fearch  of  the  infe&s 
that  lurk  under  them ;  it  breeds  in  holes  of  walls,  and  lays  about 
twelvax>r  fourteen  eggs. 

It  is  a  very  beautiful  fpecies,  the  bill  is  fhort  and  duflcy :  the 
crown  of  the  head  of  a  fine  blue :  from  the  bill  to  the  eyes  is  a 
black  line :  the  forehead  and  cheeks  are  white :  the  back  is  of  a 
yellowilh  green :  the  lower  fide  of  the  body  yellow :  the  wings  and 
tail  blue,  the  former  marked  tranfverfely  with  a  white  bar :  the 
legs  of  a  lead  color. 


Descrip* 


Una 


Quatriefme 


33* 


COLEMOUSE. 


Class  IL 


164.  Cole.     Qoatriefme  efpece  de  Melange.    Btlon 
av.  370. 
Paras  ater.     Gefner  av.  641. 
JUr.  av.  II.  321. 
Wil.  mm.  241. 
Rati  fyn*  av.  73. 

Speermiefe,    Creuzmeife.     Kram.  379. 
Tannen  Mcifc  (Pine  Titmoufc)  Frifcbf 


I.  13. 

La  Mefange  a  tefte  noire,  Paras  atrica- 

pill  us.     Briffon  a<v.  III.  551. 
Cat.  Carol,  app.  37. 
P.  atcr.     Lin,  fyft.  341. 
Faun.  Suec.  /p.  268.  Scopoli,  No.  24J> 
Br.  Z00L  114. 


Descriv.  PT^HE  head  of  the  colemoufe  is  black,  marked  on  the  hind  pant 
X  with  a  white  fpot  *,  the  back  is  of  a  greenifh  grey ;  the 
rump  more  green ;  the  tail  and  wings  duflcy ;  the  exterior  fea- 
thers edged  with  green;  the  coverts  of  the  wings  are  of  a  duflcy 
green  \  the  lowed  tipt  with  white.  For  a  farther  account  we  beg 
leave  to  refer  to  the  next  defcription. 


16$.  Marsh.    Parus  palnftris.     Gefner  av.  641. 
Paronzino.     Aldr.  ant.  If.  52. 
Marfh  Titmoufe,  or  Black-cap.    Wil. 

orn. 
Raii  Jyn.  ant.  73. 
Frattino  paluftre.     Zinan.  77. 
La  Mefange  de  Marais  ou  la  Nonette 

cendree.     Briffon  av.  III.  555.. 
PL  enl.  3.  f.  3. 


Suet,  Jpi 


Lin.  Jyn.  341. 

Entita,    Tomlinge.      Faun. 

269.     Scopo/i,  No.  246. 
Afch  Mcife  (Afli  Titmoufc)  1  Frifcb% 

I.  13. 
Hundfmeife.     Kram.  379. 
Norvtgts  Graae-Meife.     Brunnicb.  19c. 
Br.  Zool.  114.  plate  W-  f.  3.. 


*T*HIS  fpecies  is  called  by  Gefner  the  marfh  tit-moufe-,  becaufc 
■*     it  frequents  wet  places.     With  us  they  inhabit  woods,  with 
the  lafl:  kind ;  and  feldom   infeft  our  gardens :  early  in  February 
it  emits  two  notes,  not  unlike  the  whetting  of  a  faw. 

Mr. 


Class  II.  LONG  TAILED  TITMOUSE. 

Mr.  JVillugbby  obferves,  that  this  bird  differs  from  the  former  it* 
thefe  particulars,  ift,  that  it  is  bigger :  2d,  that  it  wants  the  white 
fpot  on  the  head :  3d,  it  has  a  larger  tail :  4th,  its  under  fide  is 
white :  5th,  it  has  lefs  black  under  the  chin :  6th,  it  wants  the 
white  fpot  on  the  coverts  of  the  wings.  This  laft  diftin&ion  does 
not  hold  in  general,  as  the  fubjed  figured  in  the  Britijh  Zoology  had 
thofe  fpots  •,  yet  wanted  that  on  the  hind  part  of  the  head. 


33S 


Belon  wv.  368. 

Parus  caudatus.     Gejner  a<v.  6$z. 

Monticola.     Alar  av.  II.  319. 

WiL  orn.  242. 

Rati  Jyn.  a<v.  74. 

Pendolino,  Paronzino.     Zinan.  77. 

Gaugartza.    Scopoli,  No.  247. 


La  Mefange  alongue  queue,  Parus  longi- 

caudus.     Brtffbn  aw.  III.  570. 
Lin.  fyft.  342. 

Alhtita.     Faun.  Suec.  fp.  83. 
Belzmeife  Pfannenitiel.     Kfam.  379. 
Langfchwaentzige  Meiie.  Frifcb9 1.  14. 


166.  Long 
Tailed. 


/T^HE  length  is  five  inches  and  a  quarter  \  the  breadth  feven  Des»i»» 
■**  inches.  The  bill  is  black,  very  Ihort,  thick,  and  very  con- 
vex, differing  greatly  from  all  others  of  the  titmoufc  kind :  the  bafe 
is  befet  with  fmall  bridles :  the  irides  are  of  a  hazel  color.  The 
top  of  the  head,  from  the  bill  to  the  hind  part,  is  white,  mixed 
with  a  few  dark  grey  feathers ;  this  bed  of  white  is  entirely  fur- 
rounded  with  a  broad  ftroke  of  black,  which,  rifing  on  each  fide 
the  upper  mandible,  pafles  over  each  eye,  unites  at  the  hind  part 
of  the  head ;  and  continues  along  the  middle  of  the  back  to  the^ 
rump :  the  feathers  on  each  fide  of  this  black  ftroke  are  of  a  pur- 
plifh  red,  as  are  thofe  immediately  incumbent  on  the  tail.  The 
covert  feathers  of  the  wings  are  black :  the  fecondary  and  quii- 

feathera. 


334  LONG  TAILED  TITMOUSE.  ClassIL 

feathers  are  dufky,  the  largeft  of  the  latter  are  wholly  fo •,  the  lefler 
and  more  remote  have  their  exterior  fides  edged  with  white. 

The  tail  is  the  longed  in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  any  Britijb 
bird,  being  in  length  three  inches  •,  the  form  of  it  is  like  that  of 
a  magpie,  confiding  of  twelve  feathers  of  unequal  lengths,  the 
middlemod  the  longed,  thofe  on  each  fide  growing  gradually 
ihorter ;  the  exterior  fides,  and  the  top  of  the  interior  fides  of  the 
three  outmoft  feathers  are  white:  the  red  of  the  tail  black.*  The 
cheeks  and  throat  are  white :  the  bread  and  whole  under  fide  white, 
with  a  cad  of  red.     The  legs,  feet,  and  claws  are  black. 

It  forms  its  ned  with  great  elegance,  of  an  oval  (hape,  and  about 
eight  inches  deep ;  near  the  upper  end  is  a  hole  for  admiflion  :  the 
external  materials  are  mofles  and  lichens,  curioufly  interwoven  with 
wool ;  within  it  is  lined  very  warmly  with  a  thick  bed  of  feathers : 
it  lays  from  ten  to  feventeen  eggs.  The  young  follow  the  parents 
the  whole  winter ;  and  from  the  flimnefs  of  their  bodies,  and  great 
length  of  tail,  appear,  while  flying,  like  fo  many  darts  cutting  the 
air.  They  are  often  feen  palling  through  our  gardens,  going  pro- 
greflively  from  tree  to  tree,  as  if  in  their  road  to  fome  other  place, 
never  making  any  halt. 


Left 


Class  II.  BEARDED    TITMOUSE.  335 


Left  Butcher  Bird,]  Parus  barbatus.  Brijfon  a*v.  III.  567.     167.  Beard- 

Ed*w.  aw.  55.  Parus  biarmicus.     Lin.  Jyft.  342.     Br*  BD. 

Bearded  Titmoufe.    Aldr.  av.  I.  tab.        Zool.  74.  plate  C.  2. 

48.  Scopoli,  No.  241.  Left  Butcher  Bird.    Br.  Zool.  Ed,  2d. 
La  mefange  barbue,  ou  le  mouftache,        I,  165. 


THIS  fpecies  is  found  in  the  marfhes  near  London :  we  have 
feen  ic  near  Cloucejier  •,  it  is  alfo  frequent  among  the  great 
trafts  of  reeds  near  Cowiit  in  Lincoln/hire^  where  I  fufpedt  they 
breed.  It  is  of  the  fame  fliape  as  the  long  tailed  titmoufe,  but 
rather  larger.  The  bill  is  fhort,  ftrong,  and  very  convex  \  of  a  Descrip. 
box  color :  irides  pale  yellow :  the  head  is  of  a  fine  grey  :  on  each 
fide  of  the  bill,  beneath  the  eye,  is  a  long  triangular  tuft  of  black 
feathers :  the  chin  and  throat  are  white :  the  middle  of  the  bread 
flefli  colored :  the  fides  and  thighs  of  a  pale  orange :  the  hind  part 
of  the  neck  and  the  back  are  of  an  orange  bay  :  the  fecondary  fea- 
thers of  the  wings  are  black  edged  with  orange :  the  quil-feathers 
duflcy  on  their  exterior,  white  on  their  interior  fides :  the  leffer  quil- 
feathers  tipt  with  orange.  The  tail  is  two  inches  three  quarters 
long :  the  two  middle  feathers  of  the  tail  are  largeft,  the  others 
gradually  Ihorten  on  each  fide ;  the  outmoft  of  which  are  of  a  deep 
orange  color.  The  vent-feathers  of  the  male  of  a  pale  black :  of 
the  female  of  a  dull  orange.     The  legs  are  of  a  deep  (hining  black. 

The  female  wants  the  black  mark  on  each  cheek,  and  the  fine  '   Female. 
flefh  color  on  the  bread :  the.  crown  of  the  head  is  of  a  brownifh 
rud  color,  fpotted  with  black ;  the  outmod  feathers  of  the  tail  are 
black  tipt  with  white* 

Short 
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XXVL  Short  wealc  BILLS. 

SWALLOW.  ^^^ 

Very  wide  MOUTHS. 
Short  weak  LEGS. 


«68.  Chim-    La  petite  Hirondelle.  Behnav.  378.  Hirondo  ruftica.  Lht.fifi.  343. 

«r,  tiimndo  domeflica.   Gefner  av.  548*  Ladu-Swala.  /«**•  Suec.  /p.  270. 

^W%  *v.  II.  294.  Forfhie-Svale,    Mark-Svale.  Bnamicbi 
Houfe  or  Chimney  Swallow.   JF7/.  cm.        289. 

212.  Haas-Schwalbe.   Prifcb,  I.  17. 

Raiijyn.av.  71.  Haufs  Schwalbe.  £>«*.  380. 

Rondone.    Zinan.  47.  ^r.  Z00/.  96. 

L*  Hirondelle  de  Cheminee.  Briffbn  av.  Lanftaaa.   Sertoli,  No.  249. 
II.  486. 


THIS  fpecies  appears  in  Great  Britain  near  twenty  days  before 
the  martin,  or  any  other  of  the  fwallow  tribe.  They  leave 
us  the  latter  end  of  September;  and  for  a  few  days  previous  to  their 
departure,  they  aflemble  in  vaft  flocks  on  houfe  tops,  churches* 
and  even  trees,  from  whence  they  take  their  flight.  It  is  now 
known  that  fwallows  take  their  winter  quarters  in  Senegal,  and 
polfibly  they  may  be  found  along  the  whole  Morocco  fhore.  We 
are  indebted  to  M.  Adanfon  *  for  this  difcovery,  who  firft  obferved 
them  in  the  month  of  Oftober,  after  their  migration  out  of  Europe, 
on  the  fhores  of  that  kingdom :  but  whether  it  was  this  fpecies  a- 
lone,  or  all  the  European  kinds,  he  is  filent, 

•  Voyage  to  Senegal,  p.  ill.  163. 

The 
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The  name  of  chimny  fwallow  may  almoft  be  confined  to  Great 
Britain^  for  in  feveral  other  countries  they  chufe  different  places 
for  their  nefts.  In  Sweden,  they  prefer  barns,  fo  are  ftyled  there 
Ladu-Swala,  or  the  barn  fwallow  :  and  in  the  hotter  climates, 
they  make  their  nefts  in  porches,  gateways,  galleries,  and  open 
halls.  m 

The  houfe  fwallow  is  diftinguifhed  from  all  others  by  the  fuperi- 
or  forkinefs  of  its  tail,  and  by  the  red  fpot  on  the  forehead,  and 
under  the  chin. 

The  crown  of  the  head,  the  whole  upper  part  of  the  body,  and  Dbsckip. 
the  coverts  of  the  wings  are  black,  glofled  with  a  rich  purplilh 
blue,  mod  refplendent  in  the  male :  the  bread  and  belly  white, 
that  of  the  male  tinged  with  red :  the  tail  black ;  the  two  middle 
feathers  plain :  the  others  marked  tranfverfely  near  their  ends  with 
a  white  fpot.  The  exterior  feathers  of  the  tail  arc  much  longer  in 
the  male  than  in  the  female. 

Its  food  is  the  fame  with  the  others  of  its  kind,  viz.  infefts ; 
for  the  taking  of  which  in  their  fwifteft  flight,  nature  hath  admi- 
rably contrived  their  feveral  parts  •,  their  mouths  are  very  wide  to 
take  in  flies,  &c.  in  their  quickeft  motion  ;  their  wings  are  long, 
and  adapted -for  diftant  and  continual  flight;  and  their  tails  are 
forked,  to  enable  them  to  turn  the  readier  in  purfuit  of  their  prey. 
This  fpecies,  in  our  country,  builds  in  chimnys,  and  makes  its 
neft  of  clay  mixed  with  ftraw,  leaving  the  top  quite  open.  It 
lines  the  bottom  with  feathers  and  graffes  :  and  ufually  lays  from 
four  to  fix  eggs,  white  fpeckled  with  red ;  but  by  taking  away 
one  of  the  eggs  daily,  it  will  fucceflively  lay  as  far  as  nineteen,  as 
Dodtor  Lifter  has  experienced.  It  breeds  earlier  than  any  other 
fpecies.  The  firft  brood  are  obferved  to  quit  the  neft  the  laft  week 
Vol.  If  X  x  in 
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in  June,  or  the  firft  in  Jufy  :  the  laft  brood  towards  the  middle  or 
end  of  Auguft.  The  neft  being  fixed  five  or  fix  feet  deep  within 
the  chimny,  it  is  with  difficulty  that  the  young  can  emerge.  They 
even  fometimes  fall  into  the  rooms  below :  but  as  foon  as  they  fuc- 
ceed,  they  perch  for  a  few  days  on  the  chimny  top,  and  are  there 
fed  by  their  parents.  #Their  next  eflay  is  to  reach  fome  leaflets 
bough,  where  they  fit  in  rows,  and  receive  their  food.  Soon  after 
they  take  to  the  wing,  but  (till  want  (kill  to  take  their  own  prey. 
They  hover  near  the  place  where  their  parents  are  in  chafe  of  flies* 
attend  their  motions,  meet  them,  and  receive  from  their  mouths 
the  offered  fuftenance. 

It  has  a  fweet  note,  which  it  emits  in  Auguft  and  September ■,  perch- 
ing on  houfe  tops. 


169.  Mar-     Le  Martinet.  Belon  a*v.  380. 

tin.  Hirnndo  fylveftris.     Gefiur  av»    564. 

Frifcb,  I.  17. 
Aldr.  mv.  II.  in. 
Martin,  Martlet,  or  Martinet.    WiU 

crn.  213. 
Raiijyn.  av*  71. 
Rondone  minore,   e  GraHblo.    Zinan. 

48. 
Hnda  urnik.  Scofali,  No.  250* 


La  petite  Hirondelle,  on  le  Martinet  a 
cul  blanc.   Brijfon  av.  II.  490. 

Hirundo  urbica.   Lin.fyft.  344. 

Hns-Swala.  Faun.  Smec.  fi.zju 

Speyerl.   Kram.  380. 

Dams  Bye  v.  Tagfkioeg-Srale,  Le*gt- 
lamdis,  Rive.     Jr.  290. 

Br.  Zool.  96.  plate  QC  f.  2.  Fb.  Tr. 
1774.  p.  196. 


DsacMP.  HP  HE  Martin  is  inferior  in  fize  to  the  former,  and  its  tail  much 
■*  lefs  forked.  The  head  and  upper  part  of  the  body,  except 
the  rump,  is  black  gloffed  with  blue :  the  bread,  belly  and  rump 
are  white :  the  feet  are  covered  with  a  lhort  white  down.  This  is 
the  iecond  of  the  fwallow  kind  that  appears  in  our  country.  It 
builds  under  the  eaves  of  houfes,  with  the  fame  materials,  and  m 
the  fame  form  as  the  houfe  fwallow,  only  its  neft  is  covered  above, 

having 
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having  only  a  fmall  hole  for  admittance.    We  have  a 
fpcctes  build  againft  the  fides  of  high  cliffs  over  the  fe; 
time  that  the  young  keep  the  neft,  the  old  one  feeds  t  : 
ring  by  the  claws  to  the  outfide  :  but  as  foon  as  they  qi  I 
them  flying,  by  a  motion  quick  and  almoft  imperceptil 
who  are  not  ufed  to  obferve  it. 

It  is  a  later  breed  than  the  preceding  by  fome  days 
will  lay  twice  in  the  feafon ;  and  the  latter  brood  of 
have  been  obferved  to  come  forth  fo  late  as  the  eightee 
t ember  \  yet  that  year  (1766)  they  entirely  quitted  our  fi  ; 
fifth  of  October  %  not  but  they  fome  times  continue  here  n  1 
the  martins  and  red  wing  thrufhes  having  been  feen  flyir  ; 
on  the  fevtnth  of  November.    Neftlings  have  been  rt  : 
Hampjhire  as  late  as  the  21ft.  of  Ofiober,  iyyz. 


U  Harondelle  de  rivage.  Btkn  am.  379. 
Hirundo  riparia,  feu  Drepanis.    Gejner 

aw.  565. 
Dardanelli.  AUr.  av.  II.  712. 
Sand  Martin,  or  Shore  Bird.    JVil.  orn. 

213* 
Raiijyn.  *w.  71. 
L'  Hirondelle  de  rivage.    Briffon   av. 

II.  506. 
Cat.  Carol,  app.  37* 


Rondone  riparia.   Zbtan.  4  ; 
Hirundo  riparia.   Lin.fyjl. 
Strand-fwala,  Back  fwala. 

Danis  Dig-v.    Jord-fvale, 
Norveg.  Sand  Raenne.    .  i 

IJfcr-Schwalbe  (Shore  Swa  I 
I.  18. 

Geftetten-fchwalbe.  Kram. 

Br.  Z00L  97.  plate  Q^  f.  j  , 


*TpHIS  is.  the  left  of  the  genus  that  frequents  Gre>\ 
■**    The  head  and  whole  upper  part  of  the  body  are  ma 
fcd :  the  throat  white,  encircled  with  a  moufe  colored  : 
belly  white :  the  feet  fmooth  and  black, 

X  x  2 
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It  builds  in  holes  in  fand  pits,  and  in  the  banks  of  rivers,  pene- 
trating fome  feet  deep  into  the  bank,  boring  through  the  foil  in  a 
wonderful  manner  with  its  feet,  claws,  and  bill.  It  makes  its  neft 
of  hay,  ftraw,  &c.  and  lines  it  with  feathers :  it  lays  five  or  fix 
white  eggs.  It  is  the  earlieft  of  the  fwallow  tribe  in  bringing  out 
its  young. 


171.  Swift.     La  grande  Hirondelle,  Moutardier  ou    Le  Martinet.   Brifo/tav.  II.  514* 


grand  Martinet.   Brian  a<v.  377. 
Ados.    Ge/ner  av.  166. 
Aidr.  m*v.  YL\  312. 

Black  Martin,  or  Swift.   JViU  orn.  214. 
Rail  fyn.  av.  72. 
Rondone.   Zitum.  47. 


Hirundo  apus.    Lin.  fyft.  344/ 
Ring-fwala.   Faun.  Sutc.  fp.  zjz. 
Steen,  Kirke-v.    S see- S vale.    Br.  292. 
Speyer,  groffe  thurn  fchwalbe.    Kram. 

380.     Scofoliy  No.  251* 
Br,  Z00L  97. 


Descrjp. 


/"T^HIS  fpecies  is  the  largeft  of  our  fwallows  >  but  the  weight  is 
•*  molt  difproportionately  fmall  to  its  extent  of  wing  of  any 
bird;  the  former  being  fcarce  one  ounce,  the  latter  eighteen  inch- 
es. The  length  near  eight.  The  feet  of  this  bird  are  fa  fmall, 
that  the  a&ion  of  walking  and  of  rifing  from  the  ground  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  •,  fo  that  nature  hath  made  it  full  amends,  by  fur- 
nifliing  it  with  ample  means  for  an  eafy  and  continual  flight.  It  is 
more  on  the  wing  than  any  other  fwallows ;  its  flight  is  more  rapid, 
and  that  attended  with  a  lhrill  fcream.  It  refts  by  clinging  again  ft 
fome  wall,  or  other  apt  body ;  from  whence  Klein  ftyles  this  fpecies 
Hirundo  muraria.  It  breeds  under  the  eaves  of  houfes,  in  fteeples, 
and  other  lofty  buildings  ;  makes  its  neft  of  grades  and  feathers ; 
and  lays  only  two  eggs,  of  a  white  color.  It  is  entirely  of  a  gloffy 
dark  footy  color,  only  the  chin  is  marked  with  a  white  fpot :  but 
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by  being  fo  conftantly  cxpofed  to  all  weathers,  the  g 
plumage  is  loft  before  it  retires.     I  cannot  trace  them  to 
ter  quarters,  unlefs  in  one  inftance  of  a  pair  found  ad 
their  claws  and  in  a  torpid  (late,  in  February  1766,  undr 
of  Longnor  Chapel*   Sbropjhire :   on  being  brought  to  a 
revived  and  moved  about  the  room.     The  feet  are  of  a  ] 
'ftru&ure,  all  the  toes  Handing  forward ;  the  left  confil  I 
one  bone ;  the  others  of  an  equal  number,  viz.  two  1 
which  they  differ  from  thofe  of  all  other  birds. 

This  appears  in  our  country  about  fourteen  days  later 
fand  martin  ;  but  differs  greatly  in  the  time  of  its  depai 
tiring  invariably  about  the  tenth  oi  Auguft*  being  the  f 
genus  that  leaves  us. 

The  fabulous  hiftory  of  the  Manucodiata*  or  bird  of  Pt\ 
in  the  hiftory  of  this  fpecies  in  great  meafure  verified.  Ii 
lieved  to  have  no  feet,  to  live  upon  the  celeftial  dew,  to  1: 
petually  on  the  Indian,  and  to  perform  all  its  function 
element. 

The  Swift  actually  performs  what  has  been  in  thefe  enl 
times  difproved  of  the  former ;  except  the  fmall  time  ii: 
fleeping,  and  what  it  devotes  to  incubation,  every  other 
done  on  wing.  The  materials  of  its  neft  it  colle&s  either 
are  carried  about  by  the  winds,  or  picks  them  up  from  th 
in  its  fweeping  flight.  Its  food  is  undeniably  the  infefbi 
the  air.  Its  drink  is  taken  in  tranfient  fips  from  the  wai 
face.  Even  its  amorous  rites  are  performed  on  high.  ] 
ions  who  have  attended  to  them  in  a  fine  fummer's  morn 
muft  have  feen  them  make  their  aerial  courfes  at  a  grea 
encircling  a  certain  fpace  with  an  eafy  fteady  motion.    On  \ 
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they  fall  into  each  other's  embraces,  then  drop  precipitate  with  a 
loud  fhriek  for  numbers  of  yards.  This  is  the  critical  conjun&are, 
and  to  be  no  more  wondered  at,  than  that  infe&s  (a  familiar  i*- 
ftance)  fhould  difcharge  the  fame  duty  in  the  fame  clement. 

Thefe  birds  and  fwallows  are  inveterate  enemies  to  hawks.  The 
moment  one  appears,  they  attack  him  immediately:  the  fwifts 
foon  defift ;  but  the  fwallows  purfue  and  perfecute  thole  rapacious 
birds,  till  they  have  entirely  driven  them  away. 

Swifts  delight  in  fultry  thundry  weather,  and  feem  thence  to  re- 
ceive frelh  fpirits.  They  fly  in  thofe  times  in  fmall  parties  with 
particular  violence ;  and  as  they  pafs  near  fteeples*  towers,  or  any 
edifices  where  their  mates  perform  the  office  of  incubation,  emit 
a  loud  fcream,  a  fort  of  ferenade,  as  Mr.  White  fuppofes,  to  their 
refpeftive  females.. 

To  the  curious  monographics  on  the  fwallow  tribe,  of  that  wor- 
thy correfpondent,  I  muft  ack now  lege  myfelf  indebted  for  num- 
bers of  the  remarks  above-mentioned. 

Of  the  DISAPPEARANCE  op  SWALLOWS. 

THERE  are  three  opinions  among  naturalifts  concerning  the 
manner  the  fwallow  tribes  difpofe  of  themfelves  after  their  difap- 
pearance  from  the  countries  in  which  they  make  their  fummer  refi- 
dence.  Herodotus  mentions  one  fpecies  that  refides  in  Egypt  the 
whole  year:   Profper  Alpinus*  affcrts  the  fame}  and  Mr.  LoUn^ 

•  Hirandine*  duplicis  generis  ibi  obfervantur ;  patriae  fciiicet  <}iiae  nnnqnani 
ftb  uEgypto  difcedentes,  ibi  pcrpetuo  morantur,  atqoe  peregrins,  has  flint  nofba- 
tibus  omnino  fimilcs ;  patriat  vero  toto  ctiaro  ventre  nigricant.  Hift.  JEgypt.  I. 198. 

late 
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late  governor  of  Ceylon*  aflured  us,  that  thofe  of  Java 
move.  Thefe  excepted,  every  other  known  kind  obfen 
odical  migration,  or  retreat.  The  fwallows  of  the  cold  , 
and  of  North  America^  of  the  diftant  Kamtfcbatka  J,  oi 
perate  parts  of  Europe^  of  Aleppo  §,  and  of  the  hot  Jam 
agree  in  this  one  point. 

In  cold  countries,  a  defedt  of  infed  food  on  the  ap 
winter,  is  a  fufficient  reafon  for  thefe  birds  to  quit  them : 
the  fame  caufe  probably  does  not  fubfift  in  the  warm  clit 
courfe  Ihould  be  had  to  feme  other  reafon  for  their  vanifh 

Of  the  three  opinions,  the  firft  has  the  utmoft  appe 
probability  ;  which  is,  that  they  remove  nearer  the  fun,  \t 
can  find  a  continuance  of  their  natural  diet,  and  a  tempi 
air  fuiting  their  conftitutions.  That  this  is  the  cafe  with 
cies  of  European  fwallows,  has  been  proved  beyond  con 
(as  above  cited)  by  M.  Adanfon.  We  often  obferve  thei 
cd  in  flocks  innumerable  on  churches,  on  rocks,  and 
previous  to  their  departure  hence  •,  and  Mr.  Collinfon  pn 
return  here  in  perhaps  equal  numbers,  by  two  curious  re 
undoubted  credit :  the  one  communicated  to  him  by  Mr 
matter  of  a  fliip ;  the  other  by  the  late  Sir  Charles  JVai 
both  defcribed  (to  the  fame  purpofe)  what  happened  tt 
dieir  voyages.  "  Returning  home,  fays  Sir  Charles^  in  t 
"  of  the  year,  as  I  came  into  founding  in  our  channel,  a  g 

•  Pontop.  btft.  Norw.  II.  98* 

f  Cat*  Carol/  I.  51.  off.  8. 

J  Hift.  Kamtf.    162. 

%  Rujfel  AUp.  70. 

I  PbiL  Tranf.  No.  36. 
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"  of  fwallows  came  and  fettled  on  all  my  rigging  %  every  rope  was 
"  covered;  they  hung  on  one  another  like  a  fwartn  of  bees  ;  the 
"  decks  and  carving  were  filled  with  them.  They  feemed  almoft 
"  familhed  and  fpent,  and  were  only  feathers  and  bones ;  but  be- 
u  ing  recruited  with  a  night's  reft,  toke  their  flight  in  the  mora- 
"  ing"*.  This  vaft  fatigue,  proves  that  their  journey  muft  have 
been  very  great,  confidering  the  amazing  fwiftnefe  of  thefe  birds : 
in  all  probability  they  had  eroded  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  were  re- 
turning from  the  (hores  of  Senegal^  or  other  parts  of  Africa ;  fo  that 
this  account  from  that  mod  able  and  honeft  feaman,  confirms  the 
later  information  of  M.  Adanfon. 

Mr.  White,  on  Michaelmas  day  1768,  had  the  good  fortune  to 
have  ocular  proof  of  what  may  reafonably  be  fuppofed  an  a&ual 
migration  of  fwallows.  Travelling  that  morning  very  early  be- 
tween his  houfe  and  the  coaft,  at  the  beginning  of  his  journey 
he  was  environed  with  a  thick  fog,  but  on  a  large  wild  heath  the 
mift  began  to  break,  and  difcovered  to  him  numberlefs  fwallows, 
cluttered  on  the  (landing  buflies,  as  if  they  had  roofted  there :  as 
foon  as  the  fun  burft  out,  they  were  inftantly  on  wing,  and  with 
an  eafy  and  placid  flight  proceeded  towards  the  lea.  After  this  he 
faw  no  more  flocks,  only  now  and  then  a  (traggler  f . 

This  rendevouz  of  fwallows  about  the  fame  time  of  year  is  very 
common  on  the  willows,  in  the  little  ifles  in  the  Thames.    They 

•  Phil.  Tranf.  Vol.  LI.  Part  2.  p.  459. 

f  In  Kalm's  Voyage  to  America,  is  a  remarkable  inftance  of  the  diftant  flight 
of  fwallows ;  for  one  lighted  on  the  fhijt  he  was  in,  September  ad.  when  he  had 
pafled  only  over  two  thirds  of  the  Atlantic  ocean.  His  paffage  was  uncommonly 
quick,  being  performed  from  Deal  to  Philadelphia  in  lefs  than  fix  weeks ;  and 
when  this  accident  happened,  he  was  fourteen  days  fail  from  Cape  Hinhpen. 

feem 
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feem  to  aflemble  for  the  fame  purpofe  as  thofe  in  Hampflnre,  not- 
withftanding  no  one  yet  has  been  eye  witnefs  of  their  departure. 
On  the  a6th.  of  September  laft,  two  Gentlemen  who  happened  to 
lie  at  Maidenhead  bridge,  furnifhed  at  left  a  proof  of  the  multitudes 
there  afiembled :  they  went  by  torch-light  to  an  adjacent  ifle,  and 
in  lefs  than  half  an  hour  brought  afhore  fifty  dozen ;  for  they  had 
nothing  more  to  .do  than  to  draw  the  willow  twigs  through  their 
hands,  the  birds  never  ftirring  till  they  were  taken. 

The  northern  naturalifts  will  perhaps  fay,  that  this  aflembly  met 
for  the  purpofe  of  plunging  into  their  fubaqueous  winter  quarters  * 
but  was  that  the  cafe,  they  would  never  efcape  difcovery  in  a  river 
perpetually  filhed  as  the  Thames,  fome  of  them  mud  inevitably  be 
brought  up  in  the  nets  that  harafs  that  water. 

The  fecond  notion  has  great  antiquity  on  its  fide,  ArifiotU  * 
and  Pliny  -j-  give,  as  their  belief,  that  fwallows  do  not  remove  very 
far  from  their  fummer  habitation,  but  winter  in  the  hollows  of 
rocks,  and  during  that  time  lofe  their  feathers.  The  former  part 
of  their  opinion  has  been  adopted  by  fevcral  ingenious  men  >  and 
of  late,  feveral  proofs  have  been  brought  of  fome  fpecies,  at  left, 
having  been  difcovered  in  a  torpid  (late.  .  Mr.  Collinfon  %  favored 
us  with  the  evidence  of  three  gentlemen,  eye-witneffes  to  numbers 
of  /and  martins  being  drawn  out  of  a  cliff  on  the  Rhine,  in  the 
month  of  March  1762  §.  And  the  Honorable  Daines  Barrington 
communicated  to  us  the  following  fait,  on  the  authority  of  the  late 


Vot.  L 


•  Hifi.  an.  $35. 

f  Lib*  10.   c.  24. 

J  By  letter,  dated  June  14,  1 764. 

f  PbiL  Traq/1  Vol,  LIU.  p.  101.  art.  *4* 
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Lord  Belhaven,  that  numbers  of  fwallows  have  been  found  in  old 
dry  walls,  and  in  fandhills  near  his  Lordlhip's  feat  in  Eaft  Lothian  \> 
not  once  only,  but  from  year  to  year ;  and  that  when  they  were 
expofed  to  the  warmth  of  a  fire,  they  revived.  We  have  alfo 
heard  of  the  fame  annual  difcoveries  near  Morpeth  in  Northumber- 
land, but  cannot  fpeak  of  them  with  the  fame  aflurance  as  the  two 
former :  neither  in  the  two  laft  inftances  are  we  .certain  of  the  par- 
ticular fpecics  *. 

Other  witnefles  crowd  on  us  to  prove  the  refidence  of  thofe  birds 
in  a  torpid  ftate  during  the  fevere  feafon. 

Firft,  In  the  chalky  cliffs  of  Suffix  ;  as  was  feen  on  the  fall  of  a 
great  fragment  fome  years  ago. 

Secondly,  In  a  decayed  hollow  tree  that  was  cut  down*  neat 
Dolgelli,  in  Merioneth/hire. 

Thirdly,  In  a  cliff  near  Whitby,  TorkJhire\  where,  on  digging 
out  a  fox,  whole  bufhels  of  fwallows  were  found  in  a  torpid  con- 
dition.     And, 

Laftly,  The  Reverend  Mr.  Conway,  of  Sychton,  FUntJbire,  was 
fo  obliging  as  to  communicate  the  following  fait :  A  few  years 
ago,  on  looking  down  an  old  lead  mine  in  that  county,  he  obferved 
numbers  of  fwallows  clinging  to  the  timbers  of  the  fhaft,  feemingly 
afleep ;  and  on  flinging  fome  gravel  on  them,  they  juft  moved, 
but  never^ attempted  to  fly  or  change  their  place;  this  was  between 
All  Saints  and  Cbriftmas. 

Thefe  are  doubtlefs  the  lurking  places  of  the  latter  hatches,  or 
of  thofe  young  birds,  who  are  incapable  of  diftant  migrations. 
There  they  continue  infenfible  and  rigid  j  but  like  flies  may  fome- 

•  Klein  gives  an  inflancc  of fajfts  being  found  in  a  torpid  ftate.  Hi  ft.  <rv.  204. 

times 
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times  be  reanimated  by  an  unfeafonable  hot  day  in  t 
winter :  for  very  near  Cbriftmas  a  few  appeared  on  th 
of  a  window  of  Merlon  College^  Oxford,  in  a  remark 
nook,  which  prematurely  fet  their  blood  in  motion, 
fame  effedt  as  laying  them  before  the  fire  at  the  fame  ti 
Others  have  been  known  to  make  this  premature  appea 
as  foon  as  the  cold  natural  to  the  feafon  returns,  the 
again  to  their  former  retreats. 

I  {hall  conclude  with  one  argument  drawn  from  t\ 
hatches  of  two  fpecics. 

On  the  twenty-third  of  Oltober  1767,  a  martin  \* 
Southward  flying  in  and  out  of  its  neft :  and  on  the  t\ 
of  the  fame  month,  four  or  five  /wallows  were  obferve 
round  and  fettling  on  the  county  hofpital  at  Oxford. 
birds  muft  have  been  of  a  late  hatch,  it  is  highly  impr 
at  fo  late  a  feafon  of  the  year,  they  would  attempt  from 
midland  counties,  a  voyage  almoft  as  far  as  the  equatoi 
or  Goree :  we  are  therefore  confirmed  in  pur  notion,  tl 
only  a  partial  migration  of  thefe  birds ;  and  that  the 
hatches  conceal  themfelves  in  this  country. 

The  above,  are  circumftances  we  cannot  but  aflent 
feemingly  contradictory  to  the  common  courfe  of  natur 
to  other  birds.  We  muft,  therefore,  divide  our  belief 
thefe  two  fo  different  opinions,  and  conclude,  that  one  { 
fwallow  tribe  migrate,  and  that  others  have  their  wint 
near  home.  If  it  fliould  be  demanded,  why  fwallow 
found  in  a  torpid  ftate,  and  not  the  other  many  fpecies  < 
ed  birds,  which  likewife  difappear  about  the  fame  tii 
following  reafon  may  be  affigned^ 
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No  birds  are  fo  much  on  the  wing  as  fwallows,  none  fly  with 
fuch  fwiftnefs  and  rapidity,  none  are  obliged  to  fuch  fuddcn  and 
various  evolutions  in  their  flight,  none  are  at  fuch  pains  to  take 
their  prey,  and  we  may  add,  none  exert  their  voice  more  incef- 
fantly ;  all  thefc  occafion  a  vaft  expence  of  ftrength,  and  of  fpirits, 
and  may  give  fuch  a  texture  to  the  blood,  that  other  animals  can- 
not  experience  %  and  fo  difpofc,  or  we  may  fay,  neceffitate,  this 
tribe  of  birds,  or  part  of  them,  at  left,  to  a  repofe  more  lafting 
than  that  of  any  others. 

The  third  notion  is,  even  at  firft  fight,  too  amazing  and  unna- 
tural to  merit  mention,  if  it  was  not  that  fome  of  the  learned  have 
been  credulous  enough  to  deliver,  for  fad,  what  has  the  ftrojigeft 
appearance  of  impoflibility  •,  we  mean  the  relation  of  fwallows  pair- 
ing the  winter  immerfed  under  ice,  at  the  bottom  of  lakes,  or  lodg- 
ed beneath  the  water  of  the  fea  at  the  foot  of  rocks.  The  firft  who 
broached  this  opinion,  was  Olaus  Magnus,  ArchbiJhop  of  Upfd> 
who  very  gravely  informs  us,  that  thefe  birds  are  often  found  in 
cluttered  mafles  at  the  bottom  of  the  northern  lakes,  mouth  to 
mouth,  wing  to  wing,  foot  to  foot ;  and  that  they  creep  down  the 
reeds  in  autumn,  to  their  fubaqueous  retreats.  That  when  old 
filhermen  difcover  fuch  a  mafs,  they  throw  it  into  the  water  again ; 
but  when  young  inexperienced  ones  take  it,  they  will,  by  thawing 
the  birds  at  a  fire,  bring  them  indeed  to  the  ufe  of  their  wings, 
which  will  continue  but  a  very  fhort  time,  being  owing  to  a  pie- 
mature  and  forced  revival  *. 

That  the  good  Arehbiftiop  did  not  want  credulity,  in  other  in- 
fiances,  appears  from  thi?,  that  after  having  ftocked  the  bottoms 

*  Otrktm't  Pfyf.  Tintt  note  J.  p.  349*     Fmtof*  hifl*  Nenv*  I*  g*}* 
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of  the  lakes  with  birds,  he  (lores  the  clouds  with  mice,  which 
fometimes  fall  in  plentiful  fhowers  on  Norway  and  the  neighboring 
countries*. 

Some  of  our  own  countrymen  have  given  credit  to  the  fubmer- 
fion  of  fwallows  f •,  and  Klein  patronifes  the  doftrine  ftrongly,  giv- 
ing the  following  hiftoiy  of  their  manner  of  retiring,  which  he  re- 
ceived from  fome  countrymen  and  others.  They  aflertcd,  that 
fometimes  the  fwallows  afiembled  in  numbers  on  a  reed,  till  it  broke 
and  funk  with  them  to  the  bottom  ;  and  their  immerfion  was  pre- 
luded by  a  dirge  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  length.  That  others 
would  unite  in  laying  hold  of  a  ftraw  with  their  bills,  and  fo 
plunge  down  in  fociety.  Others  again  would  form  a  large  mafs* 
by  clinging  together  with  their  feet,  and  fo  commit  themfelves  to 
the  deep  J- 

Such  are  the  relations  given  by  thofc  that  are  fond  of  this  opini- 
on, and  though  delivered  without  exaggeration,  mud  provoke  a 
fmile.  They  affign  not  the  fmalleft  reafon  to  account  for  thefe 
birds  being  able  to  endure  fo  long  a  fubmerfion  without  being  fuf- 
focated,  or  without  decaying,  in  an  element  fo  unnatural  to  fo  de- 
licate a  bird ;  when  we  know  that  the  otter  §,  the  corvorant,  and 

the 

•  Ge/ner  Icon.  An,  100. 

f  Derham'i  Pbyf.  Tbeoh  340.  349.     Wldrop's  Tra^s,  II.  32. 

\  Klein  htft,  av,  205,  206.     Ekmarck  migr.  av.  Amaen.  acad.  IV.  589/. 

§  Though  entirely  fatisfied  in  our  own  mind  of  the  impoflibility  of  thefe  rela- 
tions ;  yet,  defirous  of  (lengthening  our  opinion  with  fome  better  authority,  we 
applied  to  that  able  anatomift,  Mr.  John  Hunter ;  who  was  fo  obliging  to  inform, 
us,  that  he  had  difle&ed  many  fwallows,  but  found  nothing  in  them  different 
from  other  birds  as  to  the  organs  of  reipiration.    That  all  thofe  animals  which 
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the  grebes,  foon  perifh,  if  caught  under  ice,  or  entangled  in  nets : 
and  it  is  well  known,  that  thofe  animals  will  continue  much  longer 
under  water  than  any  others  to  whom  nature  hath  denied  that  par- 
ticular ftru&ure  of  heart,  necefiary  for  a  long  refidence  beneath 
that  element* 

he  had  diflc&ed  of  the  clafs  that  fleep  during  winter,  fach  as  lizards,  frogs,  &c. 
had  a  very  different  conformation  as  to  thofe  organs.  That  all  thefe  animals,  he 
believes,  do  breathe  in  their  torpid  ftate ;  and,  as  far  as  his  experience  reaches, 
he  knows  they  do :  and  that  therefore  he  efteems  it  a  very  wild  opinion,  that  ter- 
rtftrial  animals  can  remain  any  long  time  under  water  without  drowning. 
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BILL  very  fhort,  bent  at  the  end,  briftles  round  the  bafe. 
NOSTRILS  tubular,  very  prominent, 
TAIL  confifting  of  ten  feathers,  not  forked. 


XXVII. 
GOAT- 
SUCKER. 


L*  Effraye  ou  Frcfaye.   Belon  av.  343. 
Caprimulgus,  Geiflmelcher.  Gefner  av. 

24?. 
Calcobotto.   Aldr.  a<v.  I.  288. 
Fern    Owl,    Goatfuckcr,    Goat  Owl. 

Wil.  on.  107.     Alfo, 
Chum  Owl.   Rati  fyn.  av.   26.     Cat. 

Carotin.  I.  8. 
Dorhawk,    accipiter    Cantharophagus. 

Charlton  tx.  79. 
Le  Tette  Chevre  on  Crapand  volant 

Brijfon  a<v.  II.  470.  Tab.  44. 


Covaterra.    Zinanni,   94.    Scopo/j,  No. 

254. 
Caprimulgus  curopcuf.  Lin.Jyfl.  346. 
Natflcrafa,    Natfkarra,    Qnall-knarren. 

Faun.  Suec.  /p.  274. 
Hirundo  cauda  aequabili.     H.    capri- 

mulga.    Klein  av.  8i. 
Nat-Ram,    Nat-Skade,    Aften-bakke. 

Bnuu  293. 
Muckea   flecker,    Nachtrabb.     Kram. 

381. 
Br.  Zctl.  97.  fab.  R.  R.  1. 


172.  Noc- 
turnal 


JfLEIN  hath  placed  this  bird  in  the  fwallow  tribe,  and  ftyles 
*"**»  it  a  fwallow  with  an  undivided  tail.  It  has  mod  of  the  cha- 
ra&ers  of  that  genus ;  a  very  fmall  bill,  wide  mouth,  fmall  legs. 
It  is  alfo  a  bird  of  pafiage-,  agrees  in  food  with  this  genus,  and 
the  manner  of  taking  it :  differs  in  the  time  of  preying,  flying  only 
by  night,  fo  with  fomejuft ice  may  be  called  a  no&urnal  fwallow. 
It  feeds  on  moths,  knats,  dorrs  or  chaffers ;  from  which  Charlton 
calls  it  a  Dorr-bawk,  its  food  being  entirely  that  fpecies  of  beetle* 
during  the  month  ofjufy,  the  period  of  that  infe&'s  flight  in  this 
country. 

This  bird  makes  but  a  fhort  ftay  with  us :  appears  the  latter  end    MicnATit. 
of  May ;  and  difappears  in  the  northern  parts  of  our  ifland  the  lat- 
ter end  of  Auguft)  but  in  the  fouthern  ftays  above  a  month  later. 

•  Scarab***  Mclokntba* 

it 
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It  inhabits  all  parts  of  Great  Britain*  from  Comwal  to  the  county 
of  Rofu     Mr.  Scopoli  feems  to  credit  the  report  of  their  fucking  the 
teats  of  goats,  an  error  delivered  down  from  the  days  df  Arifiotk. 
Notes.  Its  notes  are  mod  Angular :  the  loudeft  fo  much  refemblcs  that 

of  a  large  fpinning  wheel,  that  the  Welfb  call  this  bird  aderyn  y 
drotlly  or  the  wheel  bird.  It  begins  its  fong  moft  punctually  on 
the  clofe  of  day,  fitting  ufually  on  a  bare  bough  with  the  head 
lower  than  the  tail,  as  exprefled  in  the  upper  figure  in  the  plate; 
the  lower  jaw  quivering  with  the  efforts.  The  noife  is  fo  very  vio- 
lent, as  to  give  a  fenfible  vibration  to  any  little  building  it  chances 
to  alight  on,  and  emit  this  fpecies  of  note.  The  other  is  a  (harp 
fqueak,  which  it  repeats  often  ,  this  feems  a  note  of  love,  as  it  is 
obferved  to  reiterate  it  when  in  purfuit  of  the  female  among  the 
trees. 
Eccf.  It  lays  its  eggs  on  the  bare  ground  *  ufually  two :  they  are  of  a 

long  form,  of  a  whrtifh  hue,  prettily  marbled  with  reddifti  brown. 
Dbscrif.         The  weight  of  this  bird  is  two  ounces  and  a  half :  length  ten 
inches  and  a  half :  extent  twenty-two.    Bill  very  fhort :  the  mouth 
raft :  irides  hazel. 

Plumage  a  beautiful  mixture  of  black,   white,  afh-color  and 

ferruginous,  difpofed  in  lines,  bars  and  fpots.     The  male  is  diftin- 

guifhed  from  the  female  by  a  great  oval  white  fpot  near  the  end  of 

'  the  three  firft  quil-feathers  ;  and  another  on  the  outmoft  feathers 

of  the  tail :  the  plumage  is  alfo  more  ferruginous. 

The  legs  fhort,  fcaly  and  feathered  below  the  knee :  the  middle 
toe  connedted  to  thofe  on  each  fide  by  a  fmall  membrane,  as  far 
as  the  firft  joint:  the  claw  of  the  middle  toe  thin,  broad,  ferrated. 
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